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-are appointees of President Harding) 


Four of the Justices—Taft, Sutherland, Butler, and Sanford 
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and children in industry [see page 458]. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


America 


an 
World Peace 


In the month of April there 
came renewed and active dis- 
cussion of plans for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in some 
association of nations, possibly a revised 
League of Nations, to do what poor human 
nature may allow to be done toward pre- 
serving peace in the world. It is now 
three years since President Wilson’s, plan 
for our membership in the League of 
Nations perished miserably between the 
hurts of uncompromising friends, irrecon- 
cilable foes, and personal and _ political 
feuds. It was not unnatural that the 
disillusion and reaction following the great- 
est of wars, leaving the vastest and most 
intricate problems in its wake, with the 
unhappy and acrimonious end of the Wilson 
program, should have left. Americans with 
the strong impulse to take refuge in their 
fortunate isolation. Indeed, it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle if a few 
weeks of discussion at Paris, in the midst 
of countless. conflicting ambitions and 
interests, should have sufficed to organize 
half a hundred irritated and jealous na- 
tions into a new and warless world. 


Uneasy 
as to 
“Tsolation” 


At any rate, through these 
three years the phrase, League 
of Nations, has been anath- 
ema to a great body of citizens of the 
United States, a phrase avoided in public 
even by those who sympathized wholly or 
partly with Mr. Wilson’s uncompromising 
fight. And yet, in the autumn of 1910, 
no less than eighty out of the ninety-six 
members of our Senate were ready to vote 
for our entrance into the League, some of 
them with reservations shown clearly by 
subsequent events to be of no vital harm 
to the great idea of the enterprise. Nor 
have some of the bitterest opponents of the 


Wilson program been one whit behind the 
thick-and-thin partisans of the League in 
desiring, and urging, America’s aid in the 
work of saving civilization from the grisly 
menace before it. Furthermore, the post- 
war irritation and disillusion have been 
constantly tempered, as these three years 
passed, by doubts concerning the reality 
of our fortunate isolation. There was no 
sufficient isolation in 1917; and the Minne- 
sota farmer to-day has his doubts re- 
inforced by the effect, on his own income, 
of Europe’s inability to pay for his grain, 
Americans have been increasingly. uneasy 
as to the extent and thoroughness of their 
care-free independence; they see that it is 
an advantage true only relatively to many 
other less fortunate nations, and by no 
means absolute. 


New Impulses Three matters have, chiefly, 

Di ll turned our minds anew toward 
iscussion ° 

a practical program for Amer- 

ica’s joining the rest of the world in an 

effort to preserve peace. The importance 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL, BRITISH ADVOCATE 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(A characteristic snapshot of the distinguished visitor 
in America) 


of the fresh discussion is largely in its 
quality; it has been refreshingly free from 
bitterness and partisanship when one re- 
members back for three years. This change 
suggests that perhaps the time has come 
for our first step toward the largest co- 
operative effort civilization, in its dire 
need, has yet taken. The first impulse 
to this revived and more reasonable debate 
came from President Harding’s recom- 
mendation, just before Congress adjourned, 
that we should join the Permanent Court 
of International Jystice, to which judges are 
elected by representatives of the members 
of the League of Nations. Following the 
public discussion of this suggestion, Lord 
Robert Cecil’s speeches in America through 
the month of April have been in a tone 
admirably fitted to sustain interest in 
whatever specific move is taken by the 
Administration and the Senate. Cumu- 
lative importance to public discussion was 
given by the statements and speeches, 
last month, of Senator Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he ably advocated our 
earnest consideration of entrance into the 
present League of Nations when and if 
it should be shorn of its coercive features. 
Senator Pepper’s unheralded advocacy was 
impressive not only because of his ex- 
ceptional ability and standing, and the 


known esteem in which he is held by the 
Administration, but because he has been 
remembered from the time of the first 
discussions of the League of Nations as a 
forthright opponent of its Covenant in the 
form in which it was presented to the 
American people. 


Cecil 
a Fine 
Figure 


Lord Robert Cecil has been 
a singularly engaging figure 
in his many public appear- 
ances in America through the past month. 
The League could scarcely have had a more 
fortunate interpreter. There was sufficient 
acrimony suftviving to have brought quickly 
to an unhappy end the efforts of a less in- 
telligent, earnest, and adroit advocate. The 
first mutterings of the “bitter enders” over 
the presumption of an Englishman’s errand 
to instruct us in our international duties 
were quickly lost in the general conviction 
of his modesty, reasonableness, and large 
enthusiasm. Lord. Robert is an aristocrat 
of aristocrats, and a very unassuming, 
human, and tolerant gentleman, with 
honest and high convictions—in short, the 
best that England has. Furthermore, 
when it comes to matters of practical judg- 
ment as to what can be hoped for from an 
inclusive association of nations to keep 
the peace, and how it can be brought 
about, one finds a curious likeness in the 
basic principles brought forward by Lord 
Robert, Senator Pepper, President Hard- 
ing, and, for that matter, Senator Lodge. 


He Disclaims Throughout his addresses and 


Super-States 


pat ic statements in explanation of 


the present League of Na- 
tions, Lord Robert was emphatic in dis- 
claiming any super-state attributes of the 
organization as it actually functions, and, 
moreover, in condemning all coercive ideas 
and methods. His main thesis is, in fact, 
that nations cannot be forced by arms to do 
anything worth while, even if they may be 
forcibly restrained from doing some things. 
Which brings us to the rock on which our 
participation in the League split—the fa- 
mous Article X of the Covenant of the 
League, interpreted so widely as meaning, for 
instance, that in case Jugoslavia’s territorial 
integrity were threatened by an invading 
army, United States troops could forthwith 
be called by the League across the ocean 
to join in the defensive war. Lord Roberi 
now speaks of the advisability of special 
treaty guaranties of territorial integrity 
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by neighboring states. He has also in 
mind neutral and internationalized zones 
between European states, or certain of 
them, strips of territory, say 22 miles wide, 
with the railroads under League manage- 
ment, to govern troop mobilization. 


What the 
Present League 
Is Doing 


In his efforts to interpret the 
existing League of Nations to 
the American people, our visi- 
tor lost no opportunity for explaining and 
commending the actual work being done. 
Fifty-two nations have joined the League. 
Lord Robert naturally hopes that it will 
be made possible for the United States to 
do so, and he believes that Germany, 
and eventually Russia, should be admitted. 
He puts importantly to the credit of the 
League that the Albanian boundary dis- 
pute with Jugoslavia was settled without 
the fighting that was imminent. The 
latest achievement is the rehabilitation of 
Austria. When that country brought be- 
fore the Supreme Council that it was bank- 
rupt and on the verge of utter ruin, the 
League took the Austrian troubles into 
camp, and after making certain stipulations, 
arranged for eight or ten powers to under- 
write a loan of £25,000,000, the powers 
surrounding the prostrate country agreeing 
to refrain from acts of aggression and ex- 
ploitation. The League is also given credit 
for averting trouble between Sweden and 
Finland over the Aland Islands, and be- 
tween Germany and Poland in the Silesian 
controversy, besides much good work in 
social betterment, restraining the drug 
evil, and improving international communi- 
cations and transportation. 


That Senator Pepper should 
come so nearly to agreeing 
with Lord Robert, especially 
in the matter of giving up all idea of mili- 
tary coercion, is important in gauging the 
possibilities of a remodelling of the League 
that may ultimately allow our full member- 
ship. Senator Pepper believes that “an 
organization to force nations to behave is 
bound to fail,” because of the divided 
opinions in the policing nations; but that 
there is strong hope for the only other 
alternative. He thinks it feasible to re- 
duce the Council of the League to a purely 
mediatorial body with powers of recom- 
mendation only, with adjudication of legal 
questions by the International Court of 
Justice and adjustment of extra-legal ones 


Senator 


Pepper's 
Views 
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by arbitration, for which the Hague Tri- 


bunal already exists. He agrees that the 
first step should be the carrying out of 
President Harding’s recommendation that 
the United States should join the Perma- 
nent International Court of Justice. On 
April 11, Secretary Hoover made, in his 
Des Moines address to the National League 
of Women Voters, the first important Ad- 
ministration move toward convincing the 
country of the wisdom of the President’s 
plan for our joining the World Court. 


This first step is all that is now 

A Non-Partisan officially before the country and 
Issue - ae 

the next Congress; and it may 
be that no further movement toward the 
existing League of Nations may soon be 
taken, orat any time. But the matter will 
be much in the minds and voices of the 
American peop: during the next year, 
and it is an immense gain that discussion 
of the subject should have taken the tone 
that has been set by the President, our 
distinguished visitor, and Senator Pepper. 
The League of Nations will probably not 
be a set issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1924. The political managers are against 
making it an issue, and all who wish to see 
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America doing what she can to promote 
peace should also be against it. We have 
tried the matter as a political issue and 
have come out of it with no gain and much 
to regret. There is no reason why a Re- 
publican showld be any less or any more 
ambitious for world peace than a Demo- 
crat. There is nothing worth while, any- 
how, in a mechanism designed to promote 
good-will among the nations except the 
spirit and intelligence of the men who 
make up the organization and the common 
opinion of the peoples whom they repre- 
sent. If we Americans do whatever we 
may properly and effectively do, with as 
little partisan heat and division of opinion 
as possible, so much the better chance is 
there to make an association of nations, 
under whatever name or covenant, a vital 
and effective thing. 


The 
Page 
Memorial 


Lord Robert Cecil’s reception 
in America is only one of 
many manifestations of the 


' good-will existing between the two great 


English-speaking peoples. In London a 
few months ago five of the greatest living 
British statesmen united in a moving appeal 
to the nation to found a suitable memorial 
to the name and work of Mr. Walter H. 
Page, who was the American Ambassador 


THE NEW POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 
YEAR 1923: Uncle Sam removes his spectacles and contem- 
plates Europe. 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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to Great Britain from 1913 to 1918. It is 
proposed that this memorial shall in part 
take the form of a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. But it is also proposed that a 
“Page House” in London for the use of 
visiting. Americans be purchased and en- 
dowed. There was immediately a wide 
popular response to the call for subscrip- 
tions to the memorial fund. Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench and the English-Speaking Union, 
of which he is the leading spirit, have been 
especially active in furthering this worthy 
enterprise, and they have been ably seconded 
by Mr. Sydney Brooks and other well- 
known English publicists. 


Fifth 
Pan-American 
Conference 


Although not a member of 
the League of Nations, the 
Government at Washington 
is sponsor for an international body which 
it is hoped may some day have in its mem- 
bership all the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, including the Dominion of 
Canada. On March 25 the Fifth Pan- 
American Congress began its sessions at 
Santiago, the capital city of Chile. Some 
of our older readers will recall the meeting 
of the first of these conferences at Wash- 
ington in 1889, in President Benjamin 
Harrison’s Administration, when James 
G. Blaine was Secretary of State. Con- 
ferences have since been held at Mexico, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, respec- 
tively. At the Buenos Aires Conference 
in 1910 it was arranged that the fifth con- 
ference would be called within the period 
‘of five years by the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union, which consists of the 
diplomatic representatives of the several 
Latin-American Republics resident in Wash- 
ington, with the Secretary of State of the 
United States as chairman. That board 
decided that the fifth conference should 
be held at Santiago, Chile, in 1915, but 
before the invitations could be sent by the 
Chilean Government the World War had 
broken out, and after the Armistice un- 
settled conditions for a time prevented the 
calling of a conference. A year ago, how- 
ever, the invitations were issued by Chile 
and in December last the program was 
adopted by the governing board at Wash- 
ington. International political questions 
were placed on the agenda for the first time. 
One topic assigned for discussion was the 
forming of closer relations among the 
American republics in their contact with 
non-American powers. 
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Discussions Santiago, 
wd where the 
Santiago ; 
Conference is 
now in session, has a popu- 
lation of more than half a 
million and is nearly four 
centuries old. The city lies 
about 115 miles from the 
seaport of Valparaiso in the 
heart of one of the most 
fertile farming regions in 
the world. Santiago is 
about 1,800 feet above sea 
level. Secretary Hughes 
was unable to take part in 
the conference proceedings 
in person, but this govern- 
ment is ably represented 
by Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, 
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an experienced diplomat 
who knows Latin-America 
thoroughly, as well as by 
ex-Senators Kellogg, Pom- 
erene, Saulsbury, Director General L. S. 
Rowe, of the Pan-American Union, and Mr. 
RalphH. Ackerman, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. On one of the 
subjects for discussion, the limitation of 
armament, Brazil let it be known at the 
outset that she would insist on having a 
fleet adequate to the defense and policing 
of her coasts. If Brazil’s attitude stands 
in the way of an agreement at this Con- 
ference on a program of armament reduc- 
tion, there are still many other proposals 
before the Conference which may be 
profitably discussed and may result in 
ultimate agreement for the common good. 
For example, there is the Pan-American 
Court of Justice, proposed by Costa Rica. 


Progressive The article by Sylvester Bax- 
— ter, on page 497 of this num- 
ber, reminds us that a quarter 

of a century has rolled around since the guns 
of Dewey and Sampson destroyed Spain’s 
colonial power in two hemispheres and 
brought to the United States new responsi- 
bilities and new insular possessions. Mr. 
Baxter gives a valuable summary of the 
progress that has been made by Porto Rico 
under the Stars and Stripes, politically and 
socially. On April 6, Governor Horace M. 
Towner took the oath of office as Porto 
Rico’s eighth American civil governor, 
before a distinguished gathering, including 
Secretary Denby ‘and more than twenty 
of Governor Towner’s former associates 
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A VIEW OF THE CITY OF SANTIAGO, CHILE (THE MUNICIPAL 


THEATER AT THE LEFT) 


in Congress, with insular officials and rep- 
resentatives of foreign powers. In_ his 
inaugural address the Governor said in 
part: 


This is a free government, a government of the 
people. The administrative head of such a gov- 
ernment should not forget that important fact. 
He may lead, but should not coerce. He may 
advise, but should not impose policies. 

I think practically all who have given the sub- 
ject consideration realize that Porto Rico is per- 
manently a part of the United States. I feel 
sure the people of Porto Rico now can have no 
other wish than to remain part of the United 
States, as fixed and secure beneath her flag as 
Massachusetts or California. 

This does not mean that Porto Ricans will be 
compelled to give up their ideals, individuality or 
characteristics. It does not mean that Porto 
Ricans should lose their love for or relinquish their 
pride in their beautiful island home. Far from it. 
Porto Ricans have enough of those distinctive 
qualities which are lovely and valuable to hold 
their affections and keep the admiration and esteem 
of their fellow-citizens of other parts of the 
Republic. 


Governor Towner was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Porto Ricans, and the 
new administration begins auspiciously. 


The “Oregon” Almost every American now 
Pa Lect in middle life must remember 

with what keen interest in the 
early weeks of the war with Spain the 
country awaited news of the battleship 
Oregon, which had left San Francisco on 
her memorable cruise under the command 
of Captain Clark to join the American 
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fleet off Cuba. There was no wireless 
communication in those days, and even the 
Navy Department itself was for weeks at a 
time ignorant of the whereabouts of this 
crack ship as she steamed down the western 
coast of South America, around the Horn, 
and up the eastern coast to the Caribbean. 
She arrived, as will be remembered, in 
complete battle order in time to take a 
valiant part in the chase and destruction 
of Cervera’s ships at Santiago. ‘This was one 
of the outstanding incidents of our brief un- 
pleasantness with Spain, but perhaps its 
greatest permanent importance as an object- 
lesson arose from the fact that it focused 
national attention once for all on the tre- 
mendous hazards to national defense in 
the separation of our Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets, and the necessity of steaming twelve 
thousand miles in order to effect a union. 
The country was then of one mind: There 
must be an interoceanic canal to shorten 
this lengthy and dangerous voyage. One 
great outcome, therefore, of the Spanish- 
American War was the building of the 
Panama Canal. In March of this year 
the combined Atlantic and Pacific battle fleet 
held its maneuvers at Panama Bay, and 
was inspected by Secretary Denby. An 
incident of these maneuvers was the sink- 
ing in gunnery practice of the old battle- 
ship Iowa, only less famous than the 
Oregon in the Spanish-American War. 


The A paragraph in the March 
. REVIEW, in discussing the 
4 — possible need of a second 


oceanic canal, attributed to Governor 


Morrow, of the Panama Canal Zone, a 
statement to the effect that within ten 
years, more or less, the Panama Canal 
would not suffice to accommodate the 
trafic. Governor Morrow now writes that 
this statement does not correctly represent 
his views. In an address which he re- 
cently delivered before the New York 
section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Governor Morrow said, with 
reference to the ultimate capacity of the 
Panama Canal: 

A conservative estimate of the lockage capacit 
of the present locks, allowing for the periodical 
unwatering of one flight for painting and repairs, 
is 50,000,000 net tons of shipping per annum, or 
nearly five times the present volume of traffic 
Careful studies indicate that . . . there will be 
sufficient water to take care of this maximum 
volume of traffic even under extreme dry season 
conditions. While ‘any computation of the future 
growth of traffic is subject to error, it is believed 
that the 50,000,000 ton mark will not be exceeded 
before 1955. In other words, the present canal 
should prove adequate to meet the demands that 
will be made upon it for a period of at least thirty 
years. Beyond that it would be futile to prophesy. 


The difference between ten years and 
thirty years in this connection is a material 
one. We regret the slip, and are glad to 
print what Governor Morrow actually said 
and thinks. The opinion of an engineer 
officer of his experience and professional 
standing is not to be lightly regarded. 
It reassures us as to the Panama Canal’s 
capacity to meet the heavy demands that 
are to be made upon it for some time to 
come. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why the Nicaragua project should not be 
carefully examined. We note that a new 

high record for Panama Canal 











traffic was established in February 
when 168 vessels, including eighty- 
one ships of the Atlantic Fleet, 
passed through the Canal in a single 
week. The successful passage of so 
great a number of war vessels, from 
one ocean to the other and back, 
was a notable object-lesson in the 
importance of the Canal for nation- 
al defense when one recalls the long 
and nerve-racking voyage of the 
Oregon just twenty-five years ago. 
The Canal organization, headed by 
Governor Morrow, has _ received 
many compliments for the efficient 








THE BATTLESHIP “IOWA,” A PRIDE OF OUR NAVY IN 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


(Its displacement of 11,350 tons compares with the 32,600 tons 
of the Maryland, shown on the opposite page. Its length was 360 


feet; the Maryland’s is 624 feet) 


way in which it has taken care of 
the heavy traffic of recent months. 
Merchant vessels are more and more 
attracted to the Panama route. 
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THE BATTLESHIP “MARYLAND” IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


(The Maryland is one of three sister-ships completed in 1921. It carries eight 16-inch guns, and there is no larger 
or more powerful vessel in our navy. During a single week in March, not only the Maryland Sut our whole fleet— 
eighty vessels in all—passed through the Canal both ways) 


Gorgas As the military and naval 
oe exploits of our brief war with 


Spain have receded into the 
background with the swift passage of the 
years, the American people have come to 
put a higher value on certain of the lasting 
benefits to civilization that were brought 
about by American initiative in the years 
immediately following our adventure in the 
tropics and which in part resulted directly 
from that adventure. No possible victory 
on sea or land could have given our country 
the prestige which has come to it because 
of its achievements in tropical sanitation. 
The triumph of General Gorgas and his 
associates in Cuba and Panama over yellow 
fever and malaria meant more to the race 
than anything that has been achieved by our 
military or naval leaders. On February 18 
last the cornerstone of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical Medicine was laid at 
the City of Panama. Our readers have been 
informed from time to time of the inception 
and progress of this institute, which will 
conduct research work and which will be 
so well equipped that it is expected to 
attract scientists of all- countries. The 
site was given by the Republic of Panama. 


- West. 


A Swedish Tf for no other reason than the 
— contrast that it presents with 
arr 

the gloomy reports that come 
to us from Central Europe, we should 
welcome the announcement from Sweden 
of matured plans for an industrial exhi- 
bition at Gothenburg, to open on May 8. 
It is confidently stated by the manage- 
ment that when the opening date arrives 
the whole exposition will be ready. It 
will give foreign visitors an excellent op- 
portunity to see what Sweden is producing 
for export. There are special reasons why 
Americans should be interested in this 
Gothenburg fair. In some of our States— 
Minnesota, for instance—a large and vig- 
orous element of the population is of 
Swedish birth. Governors and United 
States Senators have come from that 
stock. Swedes had-an important part in 
the settlement and growth of our Middle 
One feature of the Gothenburg 
Exposition will be a collection of models, 
relics and photographs illustrating the 
activities of the early Swedes in America. 
On pages 540-41 of this REvIEw will be 
found views of the grounds and buildings 

of the Exposition. 
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JUSTICE VICTOR J. DOWLING OF NEW YORK 


(Justice Dowling affirmed the constitutionality of the 
New York Housing Tax Exemption Laws on April 6) 


A Minimum- Qn April 9 the United States 

— Law Supreme Court handed down 
eciston eS ae 

a divided decision on the con- 


stitutionality of the minimum-wage law 
affecting women and children in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. Justices Sutherland, 
McKenna, McReynolds, Van Devanter 
and Butler declared the law unconstitu- 
tional, while Chief Justice Taft and Jus- 
tices Holmes and Sanford dissented. While 
the decision in terms applies only to the 
12,500 women and minor children in the 
District of Columbia, the main proposition 
advanced by the majority of the Court 
would seem to nullify the statutes already 
enacted by various States. For that reason, 
it is of interest to the whole country. In 
delivering the prevailing opinion, Justice 
Sutherland stated his belief that such a law 
violates the Fifth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, which provides that no 
one “shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 
Many earlier decisions have interpreted 
this clause as meaning that a person is 
deprived of liberty when he or she does not 
have “entire freedom of contract,” that is, 
freedom to make whatever contract he or 


she sees fit. If, however, the safety, health, 
morals and general welfare of the public are 
involved, exceptions have been made to 
this general rule forbidding interference 
with freedom of contract. In Justice Suther- 
land’s opinion the law in question, being 
simply a price-fixing law, is not within the 
exceptions named. 


Chief Justice Taft, in his 
dissenting opinion, pointed to 
a long line of Supreme Court 
decisions sustaining laws limiting the hours 
of labor. So far as the limitation on free- 
dom of contract was concerned, he could 
see no difference between such laws and 
those fixing the lowest limits of wages. 
Congress has taken the view that low 
wages and long hours are equally harmful 
to the health of the employee. Justice 
Taft denied that the element of wages in 
the contract is any more sacred than the 
other elements. He was seconded by 
Justices Holmes and Sanford. Advocates 
of minimum-wage laws have expressed 
regret that the majority of the Court seems 
to have ranged itself “‘on the side of prop- 
erty and against humanity.” The ma- 
jority opinion having raised the question 
whether the status of women had been 
changed by the amendment giving women 
the vote, Mr. Samuel Gompers and others 
have pointed out that the women workers 
of the District of Columbia have no vote— 
neither have the men! 


Minority 
Opinion 


Housing The Appellate Division of the 
E. Tax New York Supreme Court 
xemplion ee 
rendered a decision of great 
importance on April 6 when it upheld the 
constitutionality of the Housing Tax Ex- 
emption laws, passed as emergency mea- 
sures in 1920. A lower court had held 
these laws unconstitutional, and by such 
ruling had seriously affected investments, 
amounting, it was said, to $1,000,000,000 
in the form of buildings completed, under 
way or contemplated. The opinion written 
by Justice Victor J. Dowling, with the con- 
currence of the other judges of the Appellate 
Division, held that the law was intended 
to effect a “bargain between the State and 
the owner of vacant property, by which 
each gained something and no one was the 
loser. The State gained additional housing 
facilities for its citizens; the owner gained 
an exemption from local] taxes.’’ An emer- 
gency existed in 1920 and exists still. 
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No one should ever feel apolo- 

Presidential etic about having a keen 

Politics Sine ° 

ing for news concerning the 
political contests in which this country 
engages every four years. The game of 
presidential politics has kept its consistent 
place in the public interest for more than 
a hundred years; and it will be an unfortu- 
nate time for us if the choosing of a president 
should ever be regarded with indifference. 
The presumptions are favorable, always, 
for the renomination of a president for a 
second term. Mr. Cleveland announced 
that. he would take the office for one term 
only, but he changed his mind, was re- 
nominated, and defeated. After staying 
out of office for four years, he ran a third 
time, and was elected. Mr. McKinley 
was renominated by acclamation; and 
opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s second term 
had disappeared before the convention met. 
Mr. Taft secured his renomination at the 
cost of a split in the party. President Wil- 
son was renominated without opposition. 
Mr. Harding, so far as can now be foreseen, 
will not be opposed in the national Repub- 
lican convention next year. 

Republicans There are many uncertainties 
to be faced; and conditions 
may have changed, twelve 
months hence. If circumstances should 
arise under which Mr. Harding would 
decline to be a candidate, 


term. Attorney General Daugherty last 
month, in his old-time capacity as political 
manager, announced to the country that 
the President would be a candidate, and 
this news has met with no disfavor in party 
circles. 


The Democrats are far from 
indicating any consensus of 
opinion as to their own stand- 
ard-bearer. They are in full agreement 
about only one thing, namely, that 1924 
is to be a Democratic year. There are 
many who believe that President Wilson, 
though in strict retirement, will have much 
influence in guiding his party’s choice. It 
could hardly be possible that he would favor 
the nomination of Governor Al Smith of 
New York. Republican national conven- 
tions nominate a candidate by a majority 
vote, while Democratic conventions require 
two-thirds. Thus in the Baltimore con- 
vention of 1912 that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson, the early balloting gave Champ 
Clark a majority, and under Republican 
rules he would have been nominated. 
Present indications are that Mr. William 
G. McAdoo will be strongly supported by 
Western and Southern delegations in the 
convention. It is possible, however, that 
under the two-thirds rule the supporters of 
Al Smith could block the nomination of 
McAdoo; while, on the other hand, it would 


Democratic 


Candidates 





the Republicans might have 
a long list of aspirants. It 
is possible that General 
Woodand Governor Lowden 
might be candidates again, 
although this is not certain. 
That Senator Hiram John- 
son and Senator LaFollette 
would be candidates may 
be taken for granted. Of 
Middle Western names, by 
far the most obvious and 
most prominent would be 
that of Mr. Beveridge. 
Governor Pinchot’s friends 
might carry his name to 
the convention as that of 
Pennsylvania’s choice. Not 
to enumerate, it is evident 
that there are members of 
the Cabinet who would have 
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support for the presidency 
if Mr. Harding should refuse 
to be considered for another 


DO THOSE BORAH-JOHNSON-LA FOLLETTE BOYS 


BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 
From the Times (New York) 
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PLENTY OF FISH BUT NARY A NIBBLE 


From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City, N. J.) 


seem altogether probable that Governor 
Smith’s nomination could be prevented by 
friends of Wilson, Bryan, McAdoo, and 
others. If circumstances had favored, Ohio 
might have brought forward either Senator 
Pomerene or Governor Cox. Senator 
Underwood of Alabama has many friends 
who would like to see him nominated, and 
leading men in both parties recognize his 
unusual personal fitness. The success of 
Mr. Ralston of Indiana in carrying the 
senatorial election last November has 
placed his name in the Democratic list, 
but it has been intimated that conditions 
of age and health might prevent his be- 
coming an active candidate. 


Henry Ford Among the best-informed pol- 
oo iticians, there is growing 

7 interest in the current informa- 
tion that there is to be a strongly supported 
third ticket in the field. There are those 
who think that Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin might head an independent move- 
ment, but the rumor that has appealed most 
strongly to the fancy of the politicians is 
that which makes Henry Ford the candi- 
date. Meanwhile, Mr. Ford continues to 
do impressive things. Last month he was 
reported as the purchaser of an immense 
tract of coal lands in Kentucky. He is 
planning to construct a large plant and 
utilize water power in the midway district 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis. He is 
said to be extending his railroad enterprise. 
He has assumed the obligations of an 


automobile company which had failed, 
whose assets he had purchased though he 
was not legally bound to pay debts that 
had been wiped out by a receiver’s sale 
in bankruptcy proceedings. Mr. Ford’s 
name appeals to the imagination of thou- 
sands of American citizens who do not know 
exactly why they are dissatisfied with 
both old political parties, and do not know 
exactly what they want done. But they 
conjecture that Henry Ford might see 
a way to apply to public business some of 
the successful and direct methods that he 
uses in his own industrial enterprises. 


Chicago The voters of Chicago, on 
—_ April 3, chose one of their fel- 
a Mayor vs 
low citizens to serve for four 
years as chief executive of the second largest 
city in the Western Hemisphere. Mayor- 
elect William E. Dever comes to his new 
office after distinguished service on the 
bench. He is a Democrat in political faith 
but was elected with the aid of dissatisfied 
Republicans. The election was held under 
the shadow of wholesale indictments of 
officials in the present administration— 
side by side with the Republican “boss” 
of the city—for misuse of public funds. 
Mayor Thompson’s eight-year rule, be- 
ginning before our entrance into the Great 
War, had frequently attracted nation-wide 
attention not always favorable. It had 
been generally expected that the tide of 
popular approval would this year turn to 
the Democrats; and Judge Dever was 
elected by a plurality only once exceeded 
in decisiveness. He received 388,000 votes, 
as against 285,000 for Arthur C. Lueder, 
the Republican nominee, and 40,000 for 
William A. Cunneau, Socialist. 


Troubles of || The proposed consolidation of 
Railroad our railroads into a compara- 
Consolidating |. : 
tively few great systems is 

discussed in this issue by Mr. W. E. Hooper. 
The troubles awaiting any general move- 
ment in this direction are well shown in the 
testimony given before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on April 2, by Mr. R. S. 
Lovett, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union Pacific—in other words, 
the head of the vast and well-managed 
“Harriman” system. Mr. Lovett’s elabo- 
rate and determined attack on the Holden 
plan for grouping the Western railroads 
clearly illustrates the serious difficulty of 
procuring agreement among the railroad 
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heads on any specific scheme of consolida- 
tion. Mr. Lovett feels that Mr. Holden, 
representing the “Hill” lines—the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Burlington, 
traditional rivals of the Harriman system, 
is urging a grouping that tends to strengthen 
his own roads and to weaken his rival, for 
instance, by putting into. the latter’s group 
such individual roads as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, which has developed 
into a baffling financial problem. 


A Skeptic's AS_ illustrating, further, the 
View difficulties in the way of the 
Commerce Commission’s pres- 
ent task, it is notable, too, that Mr. Lovett 
is skeptical concerning the wisdom of the 
entire matter of consolidation. Admitting 
some value from consolidating into one 
company different lines naturally allied 
and grown together, “but legally held by 
numerous different corporations loosely 
combined in common control through stock 
ownership,” and a few others not under 
common control, where values can be read- 
ily agreed on, he thinks few independent 
systems will be regrouped, and those few 
very slowly. Moreover, he minimizes the 
economic value of consolidation even if it 
could be accomplished practically. “It 
will not reduce the cost of transportation, 
which is the great problem, or increase the 
traffic. Of course, it will not affect wages 
or the price of rails or rolling stock or coal 
. and it will not help the credit of the 
roads as a whole.” On the other hand, we 
find the English railways already well on 
the way to complete consolidation with 
every confidence that better operating 
results and enhanced credit will follow. 
The London & Northwestern, for a genera- 
tion regarded as the premier railroad of 
the world, has been merged with thirty-four 
other roads covering the entire west of 
England. It is true that the English pro- 
ceeded on a different theory from our 
present plan in one important particular. 
The Esch-Cummins Law provides, as Mr. 
Hooper points out, for the careful mainte- 
nance of competition; the British railway 
system will be wholly non-competitive. 


Socialism 
in Great 
Britain 


An intelligent visitor from 
Mars, scanning the great 
American newspapers in the 
latter days of March, would have been 
puzzled to compare the many front-page 
columns of scandals of the week and other 
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transient or petty happenings with the 
absurdly brief statement as to the proposals 
from the Labor Party in the British House 
of Commons utterly to do away with the 
institution of private property. At least, 
if the motion put before the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Philip Snowden were acted on 
affirmatively, there would be no private 
property left except Government securities 
issued in payment for all other existing 
forms of property; nor, with the Labor 
ideals of taxation in force, would these 
Government securities very long be an im- 
portant consideration. Americans scarcely 
realize how fast and far Britain has already 
gone in the direction of socialism. To 
appreciate the momentous character of the 
Snowden proposal, we must imagine that 
in a Congress having a sorely harassed Re- 
publican majority, a leading Democrat 
should bring forward such revolutionary 
proposals, with at least a fighting chance 
that his party would get behind him to 
push them. It is true that the Snowden 
resolution will not be adopted, and that the 
Conservatives are rather pleased than 
otherwise that the Labor Opposition should 
have brought forth proposals so extreme 
that it seemed certain this first important 
bill emanating from the Labor Party could 
be defeated. It is freely predicted, however, 
that within five years Great Britain will be 
under the government of the Labor Party, 
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PHILIP SNOWDEN, AUTHOR OF A PROPOSAL 
IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT TO ABOLISH 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


and that any such program as Mr. Snow- 
den’s should be debated at all, is important 
enough to need explanation to Americans. 


Snowden 


and His 
Program 


Philip Snowden belongs in the 
Labor Party as a Socialist, of 
the ascetic, intellectual type of 
burning enthusiast—such a one as George 
Eliot might have built a novel about. He 
maintained, in his speech championing his 
program, that the capitalistic system had 
failed, calling to witness the enforced idle- 
ness of one-fifth of the industrial forces of 
the nation, the frequent reductions of 
wages, impairing the standards of life, and 
the deplorable overcrowding due to a short- 
age of one million houses. Mr. Snowden’s 
bill provides for ‘the nationalization of 
land and the abolition of private property 
in Great Britain.” The present owners of 
land and other property would be recom- 
pensed at a fair price for their holdings 
with 5 per cent. Government bonds. 


What 
the ‘‘Labor 
Party’ Is 


As an official Opposition the 
British Labor Party is not in 
set terms committed to the 
Snowden resolution, but it would undoubt- 
edly support the nationalization of the 


mines, railways and land and a program of 
national housing construction. Thus, while 
Labor, as a whole, does not go as far as the 
precise terms of the Snowden resolution, the 
party has accepted instalments of socialism 
as far reaching as any in this new program. 
In Great Britain, the Labor Party is led 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and consists 
of anyone accepting the party platform and 
not associated with other parties. Thus, 
Judge Gary himself would be welcomed as a 
Labor member and many such are employ- 
ers. The party includes many former 
Liberals, some former Conservatives, and no 
fewer than 500 clergymen of the established 
Church, traditionally Tory as it is. 


The But within the Labor Party, 
ply “1 


there is a powerful organiza- 
tion of extreme radical enthu- 
siasts, called in a rather confusing way, the 
“Independent Labor Party,” or “I. L. P.,” 
and it is for this “I. L. P.” that Snowden 
speaks. This inner body, like some zealous 
ecclesiastical orders, has an importance far 
exceeding its modest membership. Any 
Laborite who votes against the Snowden 
resolution will hear from the “I. L. P.” in 
his constituency. There is only one Com- 
munist in Parliament, his party differing 
little from Labor in the end sought, but 
importantly in the means. Labor believes 
in working out its radical program through 
parliamentary methods. The Communists, 
who are not strong except in the South of 
Scotland and Wales, believe emancipation 
from capitalism can only come by revolu- 
tionary force, as in Russia. 


Industrial 
Discontent 
Serious 


The worst discontent in Brit- 
ain at present comes from the 
deflation of wages. Reduc- 
tions of pay have been repeated and drastic, 
while prices are still 75 per cent. above pre- 
war levels, leaving the working people ready 
to vote for almost anything as a change 
from their present undernourished condi- 
tion. Few unprejudiced observers feel that 
the average Briton is going to vote for any 
program which takes away his ownership of 
land. The industrial unrest was, however, 
spreading rapidly during the past month. 
Farm laborers were on strike in extensive 
areas; nearly a half-million men in the 
building trades were, in the middle of April, 
about to be locked out; wage reductions in 
the pottery trade were not accepted, there 
were strikes in the fishing industry, among 
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the ships’ firemen and. the jute workers, 
with a general strike threatening on the 
railways if shopmen’s wages were reduced. 
Altogether, Mr. Bonar Law’s government 
was nearing a severe test. 


The Tax Pro- 
gram of our 
“Progressives” 


Our own radicals and insur- 
gents in Congress, represented 
~ by Congressman James A. 
Frear of Wisconsin, have recently made 
public their program for tax revision during 
the next session of Congress, while Secretary 
Mellon has published the recommendations 
of the Administration as to tax changes. 
Congress will not meet until next Decem- 
ber, and as a matter of fact, it is very 
dubious, with the Progressives holding the 
balance of power, as to whether either the 
proposals of the Progressives or those of the 
Administration in the matter of important 
tax changes will become law. Business men 
will be interested in the two cleanly differing 
plans. Mr. Frear advocates a constitu- 
tional amendment taxing stock dividends, a 
higher rate of tax on undistributed profits 
and restoration of the wartime excess prof- 
its tax. These proposals are urged on the 
ground that the profits of business are ex- 
cessive and that undue concentration of 
wealth is taking place. The object is not 
simply that of raising revenues, but of using 
the taxing power to redistribute wealth. 
Viewing these proposals from the stand- 
point of the economist, it is to be noted that 
society is maintained upon the theory that 
distribution under it takes place as nearly 
as may be in accordance with the contribu- 
tion which each person makes to production. 
With all the agitation to the contrary, most 
people still believe that, on the whole, 
individuals get from society about what is 
coming to them. Taxation having for its 
prime purpose the leveling of earnings and 
profits must be considered, therefore, with 
regard to all the effects upon industry and 
social progress. 
Excessite  [t is necessary to take into ac- 
Frage count the repressive influence 
urts All : 5 
of such taxation upon business 
and the results of this upon all classes of 
people. It will not do to look at business as 
simply the means of producing profits to the 
' owners; the primary purpose of all business 
is to serve the wants of the community. 
Moreover, as population increases, it is 
necessary that the capital equipment of 
industry shall be constantly increased in 
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order that production capacity may keep 
pace with the demands upon it. The argu- 
ment against excessive taxation is not sim- 
ply that it reduces the incentive to indi- 
vidual accumulation, but that it prevents 
the accumulation of capital for the develop- 
ment of industry. The proposals for forcing 
corporations to divide earnings and divi- 
dends are all open to that objection. To 
the extent that corporation earnings are 
attained in the business, they are serving 
the public; when distributed to the stock- 
holders, nobody knows what will be done 
with them. As to stock “dividends,”’ it is 
pretty well understood now that they are 
not dividends in the sense of accomplishing 
any distribution of value. It has been sug- 
gested that the Congress itself has put the 
seal of approval upon the so-called stock 
dividends, by its action in the recent session 
in authorizing banks having a capital of not 
less than $15,000 capital to join the Federal 
Reserve System upon the condition that at 
least 20 per cent. of earnings be annually set 
aside for the increase of capital, until the 
latter reaches $25,000. This is increasing 
capital from earnings, the very thing cor- 
porations are criticized for doing. More- 
over, this action was not taken primarily 
to benefit the banks, but is part of the plan 
for providing ampler credits for farmers. 


Are the Rich Mr. Frear, in the announce- 
pre ment of his program, repeats 
the common statement that 

2 per cent. of the people of this country 
own 65 per cent. of the wealth. Of course 
the fact that ownership is mainly vested 
in heads of families of itself makes a 
high percentage of concentration. As a 
matter of fact, there are no authentic 
figures for ownership. The best available 
figures for the distribution of income are 
those computed by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and shown in its re- 
cent report. They show that in the years 
from 1913 to 1916 the most prosperous 
5 per cent. of the population received about 
one-third of the total national income. 
Moreover, contrary to Mr. Frear’s opinion 
that the concentration of wealth greatly 
increased after our entrance into the war, 
the report shows that after 1916 the share 
of the most prosperous 5 per cent. actually 
declined, and for the year 1919 amounted 
to only about one-quarter of the total. 
The advocates of legislation of this drastic 
character are always expecting that what 
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is taken from the high incomes will be added 
to the low incomes, but there is always 
danger that the supposed surplus which is 
being manipulated will vanish utterly. It 
is of the highest importance in considering 
such proposals to understand that the bene- 
fits of wealth employed in production are 
not confined to the owners. 


Lower Surtaxes, On April 8 Secretary Mellon 
ia aaa announced that the collections 
ellon : 

of income and profits taxes 
during March showed an increase over the 
previous year of no less than $70,000,000, 
which he interpreted as a proof of his con- 
tentions that lowering the surtaxes on in- 
comes would increase the amounts collected. 
For the collections of March, 1922, were 
made on the basis of a maximum surtax of 
65 per cent., while those of this year were 
levied under the reduced maximum of 50 
per cent. The Treasury took occasion to 
renew its strong argument for another and 
still more drastic reduction of the surtaxes, 
to 25 per cent., in the confident belief that 
by thus lessening the urge toward tax-free 
securities, the Government would collect 
more from the lower tax than from the 
higher. The Secretary predicts that the 
income and profits taxes for the entire cur- 
rent year will exceed those of 1922 by no 
less than $200,000,000. President Harding 
is reported to be in favor of the Treasury’s 
recommendation, with further action of 
lowering taxes all along the line. 


The eg Much confusion and many 
goal heated accusations have re- 


sulted from the sudden rise in 
the price of sugar, beginning in February 
and reaching, by the middle of April, a 
point nearly roo per cent. above the low 
figures of the depression that followed the 
speculative orgy of 1920, when consumers 
had to pay 22 cents a pound or more. In 
other words, the price of raw sugar ad- 
vanced to 6 cents, as against about 3 cents 
last summer. Six cents for raw sugar means 
about 9% cents to the consumer for refined; 
the present tariff duty is 1.76 cents, the 
refining processes cost about 134 cents and 
the great refining companies make a profit of 
about 14 of a cent per pound. The sud- 
denness of the advance and the publicity 
given it aroused a storm of protest in which 
the new tariff, sugar gambling and a gigantic 
conspiracy of financiers interested in Cuban 
plantations were severally accused of pre- 
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paring to add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the American housewife’s yearly ex- 
penses. The Progressive group demanded 
from the President a Grand Jury investiga- 
tion; Secretary Hoover was accused of 
working for the restriction of the Cuban 
sugar crop and his Department of giving 
out misleading information; the Depart- 
ment of Justice was called on to make an 
investigation and did so, while the Presi- 
dent set the Tariff Commission at work to 
determine what effect the new duties might 
have in the sudden price increases. 


Supply and The truth seems to be that 
Demand the the disturbance started with 
Culprits 


a somewhat carelessly head- 
lined, and still more carelessly read, routine 
statement from the Department of Com- 
merce as to the statistical position of sugar 
for the year. This showed the world’s con- 
sumption for 1923 considerably above pro- 
duction; but a careful examination of the 
report also showed a carry-over from the 
preceding year of 1,200,000 tons, which 
will actually leave a surplus for the year 
of about 476,000 tons. Sugar is a com- 
modity very sensitive, in its price, to 
changes of supply, and the misunderstand- 
ing began a wild flurry on the exchanges. 
It has been clearly shown that the tariff 
duties have had but little effect in producing 
the sharp advance in price. The President’s 
anxiety on this point was due to his respon- 
sibilities under the present law which allows 
him, in its flexible provisions, to reduce a 
duty as much as 50 per cent. The main 
causes of higher prices for sugar are, (1) 
that the Cuban growers, discouraged by 
their disasters following the deflation of 
1921, planted a crop of no more than normal 
dimensions, and (2) that the consumption 
of sugar in the United States, which, prior 
to 1922, was only slightly more than 4,000,- 
ooo tons, increased in that year to no less 
than 5,092,000 tons, as was brought out 
in the testimony, on April 2, before the 
Massachusetts Special Committee on the 
Necessaries of Life. It is also true that 
with full employment, higher wages, and 
heavy purchases for the canning season, 
the American consumption for 1923 bids 
fair to make a new record. Cuba supplies 
about half of all the sugar used in the United 
States, with the domestic production— 
including shipments from Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines—making up 
about 45 per cent. 
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War Costs 
and School 
Outlays 


The two most expensive un- 
dertakings that the American 
people carry on through gov- 
ernmental agencies are typical of widely 
different periods and traditions. Public 


expenditure for war and defense is along the 


line of policies inherited from times when 
militarism, either for offense or for protec- 
tion, was the principal concern of govern- 
ments. Education, on the other hand, 
considered as a public function and a 
charge upon general and local treasuries, 
is a modern affair; and except for war bills 
it now ranks first and assumes ever in- 
creasing proportions. Figures were pre- 
sented several weeks ago to show that 85 
per cent. of the immense current outlays of 
the national Government represent the 
cost of past wars and of present means of 
defense. Public expenditure for education, 
on the other hand, is represented principally 
in the outlays of the States and their sub- 
divisions. In some remarks two months 
ago in these pages on education and expendi- 
ture, it was stated in a general way that 
about 40 per cent. of the money raised by 
taxation in certain of our States was ex- 
pended for the support of schools and edu- 
cational institutions. 
Educational Commissioner Tigert of the 
Preset y _ hational Bureau of Education 
has questioned this statement 
in a courteous letter in which he shows that 
the computations of his Bureau indicate 
that the States which are relatively most 


generous are not giving more than about 33 
per cent. to education, while some others 
fall very far below that ratio. Governor 
Preus of Minnesota, in his recent inaugural 
address, stated that of all the money raised 
in Minnesota by direct taxation 39!4 per 
cent. was expended for education. Gov- 
ernor Richardson of California, on the other 
hand, estimates that 60 per cent. of that 
State’s budget goes to educational purposes. 
Dr. Pritchett, in a Carnegie Foundation re- 
port, has recently argued that the public cost 
of education is growing too burdensome in 
view of the results accomplished. It was 
not that Dr. Pritchett was opposed to uni- 
versal education; but he believed that the 
system was tending to become over-elabo- 
rate, and that the eight years of work re- 
quired of children to finish the grades and 
enter high school might be so reformed as to 
save one or even two years. Dr. Pritchett 
has a way of challenging s:‘ uations and com- 
pelling people to think. 


Tendencies of The number of young people 
the School =who are studying in high 
System saliiiaite a on © . f 
schools and colleges is far 
greater than ever before. It is highly im- 
portant to know whether these establish- 
ments, as they continue to expand in their 
facilities and in their numbers of teachers 
and students, are producing commensurate 
results. Our best educational authorities, 
while recognizing the difficulties to be over- 
come, are very far from being satisfied with 
things as they are. We should have more 
public criticism were it not for the fact 
that the great educational machine is con- 
servative, and the leaders do not wish to 
create distrust while they try to reconstruct 
it. Our system, such as it is, is so much 
better than no system at all that those who 
nominally control it are hoping for its cau- 
tious and gradual improvement, and they 
are careful not to make destructive attacks. 
We are living in a world of such varied and 
complex activities that the minds of our day 
are confronted with a far greater variety of 
facts and ideas than were those of our 
grandparents. It does not follow, however, 
that an ever increasing number of subjects 
must be taught in schools in order to fit 
students for their places in a complex 
society. Teaching should be at once more 
simple and more thorough; and above all 
the young pupil should not be fed with so 
many unrelated things, all at the same time, 
as to provoke mental indigestion. 
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Leaders It is probably true, therefore, 
that our school expenditures 
are not giving us the best 
possible results. But far be it from us 
to assume that we should get better 
results merely by curtailing the outlays. 
The world should, indeed, learn how to 
reduce its military bills; but it’ should be 
prepared to spend more rather than less 
upon the education of the young and the 
upbuilding of an intelligent and capable 
citizenship. The higher institutions of 
learning would seem to us to come short 
chiefly in their failure to realize how much 
the country expects of them by way of the 
training of leaders. Our colleges in the 
early days were comparatively lacking in 
libraries, laboratories, and special scholar- 
ships. But they were decidedly superior 
in their recognition of the fact that their 
chief function was to train leaders for 
church and state. If there is any fault to 
be imputed, however, it would hardly be 
just to lay blame atthe feet of the men who 
are at the head of our large institutions. 
One may read, either with detached amuse- 
ment or with shocked surprise, a recent 
book that undertakes to expose the weak- 
ness or unworthiness of the management of 
practically all of our great universities and 
colleges. There is no established institu- 
tion which may not be handled roughly by 
a reckless critic who has also a talent for 
the collection of backstairs gossip about the 
people who are connected with it. 


Training 


Criticizing No President or Cabinet ever 
Papo of escaped this sort of assault, 
niversities : ° ° 
and no ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was ever immune. All of our colleges 
and universities—we have never heard of 
any exception—have records that are pain- 
fully scandalous if the soreheads and the 
gossipmongers are to be believed. On the 
other hand, if one is merely seeking the 
truth and is capable of judgments that are 
at once discriminating and generous, he 
can not study the history of higher educa- 
tion in the United States without being 
filled with admiration for its lofty aims and 
the disinterested devotion of a long line of 
eminent teachers. All over the world to-day 
there is a recognition of certain qualities 
in the American character that are trusted 
and admired; and the American educational 
system has played a foremost part in foster- 
ing these typical standards of opinion and 
conduct that are ascribed to people of the 


United States. The American college presi- 
dent holds a post of influence that is not 
exactly paralleled in other countries, where 
higher institutions of learning are organized 
on a different plan. As our institutions 
have grown and as their need of buildings 
and of scientific appointments has increased 
so greatly, the administrative work of the 
office of president has become more im- 
portant than in former times, when strong 
personality, oratorical distinction, and 
moral leadership were the conspicuous 
requisites. 


A Group 
that Is Not 
Surpassed 


But our present-day college 
presidents are also scholars, 
public speakers, and men of 
mark in the general community, while at 
the same time they are well versed, as a 
rule, in the conduct of practical affairs. 
If one were to make an arbitrary selection 
of a single group of men who best represent 
American opinion and culture, he would 
hardly be amiss if he should state off-hand 
that he would take the presidents and ex- 
presidents of educational institutions of 
standing in all of our forty-eight States. 
This group of several hundred men might 
well stand comparison with a group simi- 
larly large, chosen from the ranks of the 
clerical profession, the American Bar As- 
sociation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the guilds of publishers and editors, the 
American Bankers’ Association, or the 
agricultural interest as represented by such 
bodies as the Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Farmers’ Union. They would 
bear favorable comparison with members of 
Congress, past and present, or with a like 
number of men composed of Federal and 
State judges. To hold their positions suc- 
cessfully, the heads of our universities, 
colleges, and agricultural and_ technical 
institutions, must have the respect and 
confidence of all the groups that we have 
enumerated, and many others besides. 


As the country has been de- 
veloping beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, its educational in- 
stitutions have so increased in resources 
and prestige that they are no longer over- 
shadowed by a few of the older ones in the 
East. With this maturing of the Western 
universities and colleges, educational leader- 
ship has gained in authority and power. 


Western 
Examples 
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The young universities of the Mountain 
States in the Far West have come under 
brilliant direction that is recognized on 
both coasts. When Yale recently sought 
a new president, it took Dr. Angell, son of 
the eminent educator and diplomatist who 
was for many years president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The younger Dr. Angell 
had served for a long time in the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. When about 
a quarter of a century ago the University 
of California needed a new president, it 
called Benjamin Ide Wheeler from a classical 
professorship at Cornell University. When 
California’s second great university was 
organized, its first president was Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, also of Cornell, an eminent au- 
thority in the natural sciences. Dr. Wheeler 
and Dr. Jordan have now, like Dr. Eliot, for- 
merly president of Harvard, and Dr. Hadley, 
who has retired from Yale, taken their places 
in what is a sort of unorganized senate 
or academy of tried and tested leaders of 
American opinion and culture. It was the 
late Lord Bryce who, many years ago, in 
“The American Commonwealth,” defined 
the unique place in our social order held by 
the university president, and showed how’ 
strong and distinctive his influence was. 


California's Dr. Barrows, who succeeded 
P _ President Wheeler, is a West- 
resident 

ern man who was educated 

in California and who served for about ten 
years in the Philippines as Director of 
Education. After several years of the presi- 
dency, following a longer period as a pro- 
fessor of political science, Dr. Barrows has 
preferred to give up the administrative work 
and devote himself to his professorship and 
his other varied educational activities. He 
has been succeeded by William Wallace 
Campbell, eminent astronomer, who was 
born on a farm in Ohio and educated in the 
University of Michigan. For more than 
twenty years Dr. Campbell has been at the 
head of the famous Lick Observatory in 
California. Dr. Campbell is sixty-one years 
old this month. As the San Francisco 
Argonaut remarks, “It is a far cry from the 
breezy isolation of Mount Hamilton and 
from the abstractions of star-gazing to the 
executive office of the University at Berke- 
ley.” What is expected of a college presi- 
dent is expressed so whimsically and yet so 
truthfully by Mr. Holman, in his Argonaut 
editorial, that we can do no better than 
quote the full paragraph: . 

















DR. WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL 
(New president of the University of California) 


It is a far cry from the breezy isolation of Mt. 
Hamilton and from the abstractions of star-gazing 
to the executive office of the university at Berkeley. 
On the part of President-elect Campbell it will 
imply unaccustomed tasks and will call into action 
a new set of mental and moral muscles. He will 
have first of all to be a tireless worker. He will 
need to be a diplomat and at the same time some- 
thing of a czar. <A disburser of millions, he will 
nevertheless have to be an economist. He must be 
able to compromise the interests and whimsicalities 
of the thousand-and-more specialists and theorists 
who comprise the faculty, and of the ten-thousand- 
and-more children who make up the student body. 
On top of all this he must, if he is to be successful, 
become the guide, philosopher, friend—possibly 
the master—of the board of regents. And withal 
before the public he must be a pattern of all the 
graces of intellectual life, and before his multi- 
tudinous wards of the campus a pattern of all the 
social virtues. It’s a big job and in truth a tough 
job; and it is none the easier because there are 
chronic contentions to be composed and essential 
reforms to be enforced. The Argonaut wishes Mr. 
Campbell every kind of good fortune in the great 
work he is about to undertake. No work in the 
State of California, public or private, surpasses it 
at the point of opportunity, and none is better 
worth the stress of body and mind that it puts upon 
the man who assumes its obligations. 


What Mr. Holman writes of the Univer- 
sity of California and its new head is sug- 
gestive of conditions that pertain to a good 
many other institutions that are to be 
found from one coast to the other. The 
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DR. ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
(New president of the University of Chicago) 


Argonaut thinks that there are too many 
students at Berkeley who are not there with 
serious motives and with suitable prepara- 
tion. It also believes “that the standards 
of scholarly devotion and achievement are 
too lax and that too wide license is permitted 
to the merry-go-round camouflaged under 
the name of student activities.” The 
Argonaut has for some time been giving 
critical attention to higher education in 
California, and its views are not widely 
different from those that Dr. Pritchett has 
been expressing. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Campbell may be successful under all these 
new and difficult tests, but there is no 
doubt as to the fact of his well-earned emi- 
nence as a scholar and his personal fitness 
for leadership. 


Dr. Judson 
and His 


Successor 


The University of Chicago, 
which was organized and de- 
veloped under the brilliant 
leadership of President Harper, has been 
fortunate in the wise and competent leader- 
ship of a man who was associated with Dr. 
Harper for more than a dozen years as dean 
of the faculties and who succeeded to the 
presidency on Dr. Harper’s death in 1906. 


It is the general opinion in academic circles - 


that when a college president passes the age 
of seventy he ought to be relieved from 
executive work. Happily it is no longer the 
opinion that a man who has conserved his 
physical and mental energies is at the end 
of his career when at seventy he secures 
release from office routine and executive 
responsibility. Dr. Harry Pratt Judson has 
retired from the presidency of Chicago 
University after having served it assidu- 
ously for almost thirty years. His special 
fields of teaching and study have been his- 
tory and political science, and he has con- 
tributed much as an editor and writer to 
the literature of those subjects. As a mem- 
ber of important boards, he has been active 
in recent years in promoting American edu- 
cational influence and relief work in Persia 
and Turkey, and also in China. The 
man who succeeds Dr. Judson is Dr. Er- 
nest DeWitt Burton, who has been con- 
nected as a professor and department head 
with the University of Chicago for more 
than thirty years, and—being now sixty- 
seven years old—will doubtless choose to 
retire after a comparatively short incum- 
bency. Dr. Burton is a theologian of broad 


- scholarship who has written many books in 


the field of Biblical literature and interpre- 
tation. He has long been director of the 
university libraries but is not solely de- 
voted to books and to the expounding. of 
doctrines, but is a man of practical quali- 
ties and broad sympathies. His experi- 
ences as an investigator in foreign fields and 
also in various parts of this country have 
given him an exceptional knowledge of 
actual educational conditions. Through a 
long period he was in the closest association 
with President Harper, and more recently 
with President Judson, during whose ab- 
sences he has on different occasions served 
as acting president. 


A Man of Let- The particular field of scholar- 


ters Heads Car- 


negie “Tech.” ship that a man has cultivated 


as'an advanced student and 
a professor seems to have very little bearing 
upon his subsequent selection for presi- 
dential and: executive duties. Dr. R. L. 
Wilbur, president of the Leland Stanford 
University, was formerly president of the 
California Academy of Medicine and dean 
of the medical school at Stanford University, 
and he succeeded a naturalist (Dr. Jordan 
was our most eminent ichthyologist). At 
Berkeley an astronomer succeeds a political 
Scientist who had succeeded a classical 
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DR. SAMUEL WESLEY STRATTON 


(Recently installed as president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


philologist. Even the institutions devoted 
chiefly to engineering and technology are 
not always headed by engineers. For ex- 
ample, the new president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh is 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, a Maryland man and 
a Johns Hopkins graduate whose specialty 
was modern §lan- 
guages and _ litera- 
ture, and whose ac- 
complishments have 
included those of 
music critic and 
writer for periodicals 
and newspapers. 
But he has executive 
qualifications of a 
high order, and the 
success of the Car- 
negie Institute in its 
schools of applied 
science and engi- 
neering will not be 
endangered by the 
fact that the new 
executive happens to 
be a man of literary 
accomplishments. 


DR. JOSIAH HARMAR 
PENNIMAN 


(New provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) 


© Clinedinst 
DR. THOMAS STECKHAM BAKER 


(Newly elected president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) 


Dr. Richards Another institution, the Le- 
L : high University at Bethlehem, 
ehigh : ; . 

Pennsylvania, also famous for 

its work in engineering and its relationship 
to the scientific progress of American in- 
dustry, has chosen for its new president 
Dr. Charles R. Richards, who is himself 
a mechanical en- 
gineer. He succeeds 
Dr. Henry L. Drin- 
ker, whose influence 
has been widely felt 
as an educator and 
leader. Dr. Rich- 
ards, after leaving 
Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology, spent ten 
years at the Pratt 
Institute at Brook- 
lyn, another ten 
years in Teachers 
College (New York) 
and has been director 
of that great people’s 
university, Cooper 
Union, for the past 
fourteen years. Cer- 


DR. CHARLES RUSS 
RICHARDS 


(New president of Lehigh 
University) 
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DR. ROBERT E.VINSON DR. GEORGE BARTON 
CUTTEN 


of Western Reserve Uni- (Recently chosen president 
versity) of Colgate University) 


(Who becomes president 


tainly men like Dr. Richards are equal to 
the tasks of our new period, and compare 
well with the eminent educators of the pasi. 
The University of Pennsylvania had waited 
patiently for General Leonard Wood to 
complete his work as Governor-General 
in the Philippines and take the office of 
provost. Meanwhile, Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, who had been acting provost, has been 
named for the place which General Wood 
relinquishes. Dr. Penniman had been vice 
provost since r911, was formerly professor of 
English literature, and is an accomplished 
scholar and author. Two years ago, after 
more than three decades of active service, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing retired from the 
presidency of Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, and he is now succeeded in 
that office by Dr: Robert E. Vinson, for 
the past sevén years president of the 
University of Texas. 


A A veteran of the earlier type 
— of college president was Dr. 
James R. Day, who retired in 

1922 from the chancellorship of Syracuse 
University which he had held for about 
thirty years. Dr. Day was a Methodist 
minister and a man of striking and vigorous 
personality. He died last month at the 
age of seventy-seven. Dr. Day’s successor 
is Dr. Charles W. Flint, also a Methodist 
minister, who had been for seven years 
president of an important college in Iowa. 
Colgate University, another strong insti- 
tution in New York State, has found a 


new president in the person of Dr. George ° 


Barton Cutten. The Educational Review 
for February prints a list of 121 colleges 
that have elected new presidents during 
the past three years. These men are all 
well known in their own spheres of in- 
fluence, and we should like to introduce 
many more of them to our readers. At 
one time or at another most of them will 
make themselves felt among the men who 
are leading the country in the direction of 
its best ideals. 


While big educational enter- 
prises in this country are con- 
tinually widening the scope of 
their activities and enlisting the services of 
many of our ablest men, we should not over- 
look the part that American colleges and 
universities are now taking in the educa- 
tional life of the world through the Institute 
of International Education, under the able 
directorship of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. 
The Institute has been active in stimulating 
summer study abroad. Last year more than 
a thousand Americans took summer courses 
in foreign universities, and it is believed 
that the number will steadily increase. 
Forty-five young men and women from 
France are each year awarded fellowships 
for study in the United States, while thirty- 
five American students receive fellowships 
for study in France. Last year six Spanish 
students and five Czechoslovakians came to 
this country on similar scholarships. French 
girls are also coming to this:country for a 
year of intensive work in library training 
and public health nursing. Summer tours 
for American students have been arranged 
with the provision that the participants 
take courses at the summer schools of 


International 
Education 





THE LATE CHANCELLOR DAY AND HIS SUC- 
CESSOR, DR. CHARLES W. FLINT 
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French universities, using week-ends for 
gaining acquaintance with places and ob- 
jects of interest. Last year the Institute 
arranged an exchange of professors between 
India and the United States, and it again 
acted as the agent of seven American uni- 
versities which codéperate in sending a 
distinguished American professor of applied 
science to France in exchange for a French 
professor of this subject who will come to 
the United States. 


State 
and Local 


There is to be a national con- 
Parks ference in Indiana, on the 

subject of State parks, May 
7, 8, and 9. The chairman of the con- 
ference is Hon. John Barton Payne, former 
Secretary of the Interior, and the place 
chosen for the gathering is Turkey Run 
State Park. This reservation is some miles 
distant from Crawfordsville and perhaps 
seventy-five miles from Indianapolis. Gath- 
erings like this have a great influence in 
helping to educate communities and to 
stimulate interest. As our forests are dis- 
appearing and our rivers are alternatively 
at dangerous flood levels and at inconvenient 
low stage, we are learning that we must have 
local as well as national forest reserves. 
Furthermore, as our populations become 
chiefly urban, there is an increasing desire 
to find summer recreation in accessible 
areas of natural scenery with mountains, 
forests, lakes and streams, and with con- 
venient roads, trails and camping places, 
all available for the public. Many States 
have begun to create such reservations, 
and there is not a single one of the forty- 
eight States that does not possess areas of 
scenic interest and beauty that are not 
needed for agriculture or industry, and 
that may well be set aside, not only for the 
pleasure of people now living, but for 
generations yet to come. 


A Movement New York has its immense 
~~ Awakes mountain reservations that are 
nthusiasm é : P : 
enjoyed by increasing multi- 

tudes every year, and all the New England 
States have their conservation interests 
well in hand. Under Governor Pinchot’s 
lead, Pennsylvania’s forest policy has been 
making headway. In California, besides 
the great national parks and forest reserves, 
there are commendable local efforts for 
saving groves of redwood, and other natural 
features that should become public property. 
The Scenic and Historic Preservation Soci- 














SYCAMORE GROVE IN TURKEY RUN STATE 
PARK, INDIANA 


ety serves to promote interest at once in 
places that have historic memories and also 
in those that are of exceptional note for 
reasons of natural beauty. This organiza- 
tion is in close touch with the efforts now 
making for the creation of State parks. 
Many States have only recently begun to 
acquire land for this purpose, but in the 
Middle West, especially, the movement is 
going steadily forward. Some of the new 
State parks are of great scenic beauty. A 
view in Turkey Run Park, in Indiana, repro- 
duced on this page, shows a magnificent bit 
of native forest. In Iowa, on the other 
hand, the State is just about to acquire a 
remnant of the original prairie, untouched 
by cultivation, for a State park. 
The Late The enthusiasts about the 
ee. national parks are well satis- 
fied with the record of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. They state in a 
bulletin issued since Congress adjourned 
that the coming season in the great parks 
will be exceptionally busy and progressive. 
‘‘Everywhere new roads and new trails will 
be constructed, and long-contemplated 
dreams of many kinds will materialize.” 
We are told that ample money is appro- 
priated for the road across the Continental 
Divide in Glacier National Park. An ad- 
ministration building is to be constructed 
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in Yosemite. Automobile camps will be 
established in the Rocky Mountain Park; 
“the rim road at Grand Cafion will be’ 
broadened and properly surfaced for the 
motorists who are now swarming there in 
their own cars”; and Zion National Park is 
to have ample roads, bridges, and trails. 
The magnificent possibilities of these im- 
mense playground and areas of scenic inter- 
est and conserved wild life are better real- 
ized every year, as national visitors are now 
exceeding the million mark. One of the 
marked tendencies of the last two or three 
years has been to attempt the unloading 
upon Congress of purely local projects by 
the dozens. It is not easy to draw a distinct 
line between the proper development of the 
national park system—and the park service, 
which makes that system available for 
public uses—and the sphere of State and 
local parks ‘and recreation areas. The 
Public Lands Committee of the House of 
Representatives has had the foremost part 
in creating our existing national parks, and 
it will undoubtedly increase the system, 
perhaps by the addition of certain Appala- 
chian districts of the East. The park enthu- 
siasts are well organized; and they are 
reckoning with a new American era that 
seeks out-of-door recreation, and that be- 
lieves increasingly in the permanent public 
ownership of areas of natural beauty and 
primitive wildness, where everybody may at 
little expense wander at will and camp 
by the wayside. 


A Focus of It is to be expected that in 

Pan pa, in _ the practical working out of 
' programs for locating parks 

and public reservations there should be 
many differences of opinion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the subject is one that 
requires great study and much expert 
knowledge. Certain projects that were 
pushed at Washington last winter were 
objectionable from the standpoint of dis- 
interested experts. The State and local 
park movements, not less than the national, 
ought to be examined with the greatest 
care, in order that ill-considered and unwise 
projects may not be foisted upon the public. 
The best means of keeping informed about 
all such questions is to be in receipt of the 
reports and bulletins of the American Civic 
Association, of which J. Horace McFarland, 
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of Harrisburg, Pa., is president and Harlean 
James, of Washington, D. C., is secretary. 


‘This society has given great attention to 


city planning as well as to national and 
State parks; and it is at the present time 
expending valuable effort in bringing public 
attention to all the questions that relate to 
the development of Washington as the 
nation’s capital. 


Abolish 
Convict 
Leasing! 


A few months ago it became 
known that. Martin Tabert, 
a young man from North 
Dakota, had died in 1921 in a Florida 
convict camp soon after he had been 
flogged for a trivial offense. Public in- 
dignation caused the North Dakota Legis- 
lature to adopt resolutions urging the 
State of Florida to investigate the occur- 
rence. Governor Hardee, of Florida, as 
soon as he learned 
of the facts, prom- 
ised a thorough in- 
vestigation. He had 
already asked for the 
repeal of the law 
permitting the leas- 
ing of prisoners, at 
the last session of 
the Legislature. 
When the Legisla- 
ture met on April 4 
both Houses prompt- 
ly instituted an in- 
quiry with practical 
unanimity. One 
State after another 
has found it neces- 
OF FLORIDA sary to abolish the 
convict-leasing system. It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the worst abuses of that 
system fail to become matters of public 
record. The fate of Martin Tabert may 
result in the removal of evils that might 
have continued under cover for many 
years. Perhaps no State is wholly free 
from blame in the treatment of its convicts. 
At one time or another every State has per- 
mitted intolerable abuses in its jails and 
prisons. Public sentiment everywhere is 
alive to the need of prison reform. Else- 
where in this number we present articles 
on ‘Rational Crime Treatment” and 
“Women and the Prisons,’ which offer 
many practical suggestions to that end. 


GOV. C. A. HARDEE 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 15 to A pril 12, 1923) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—At Bastrop, La., a special grand 
jury refuses to indict forty-six persons accused of 
participating in murders committed by hooded 
men; eight members of the grand jury are said to 
be members of the Ku Klux Klan, and the vote 
against indictment was 10 to 2. 

At St. Joseph, Mich., the trial of seventy-six 
so-called “‘radicals” starts, with William Z. Foster 
(who led the last unsuccessful steel strike) as the 
first accused of communism and criminal syndical- 
ism. 

March 16.—The battle fleet holds annual maneu- 
vers in Panama Bay, with fifteen dreadnoughts and 
fifty-seven destroyers participating, and is inspected 
by Secretary Denby and a group of Congressmen. 

March 17.—The last decision made by Mr. 
Albert B. Fall, before he resigned on March 4 as 
Secretary of the Interior, is made public; it forbids 
leasing of Indian lands to foreign-owned oil com- 
panies of countries which discriminate against 
American concerns. 

Attorney-General Daugherty announces Presi- 
dent Harding’s probable candidacy in 1924 for 
reélection on the Republican ticket, stating, how- 
ever, that a year will probably elapse before any 
active campaign is made on the record of the 
Administration as to taxation reforms, law enforce- 
ment and so on. 

March 20.—A federal jury acquits former New 
York State prohibition director Harold L. Hart 
and a number of others of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government by faking liquor-withdrawal 
permits. 

A Supreme Court judge in New York City de- 
clares the State tax-exemption law unconstitutional 
in its application for ten years to new buildings 
raised to meet the housing shortage; the case is 
immediately appealed. 

March 21.—In North Dakota, the town of Des 
Lacs, which in March, 1922, chose a complete 
local. government composed solely of women, elects 
men to succeed them. 

Secretary Hughes tells a group of women who 
seek recognition of Soviet Russia that confiscation 
and repudiation of international obligations by that 
country preclude recognition for the present. 

March 22.—The U. S. S. Iowa, famous in the 
Spanish-American War, is sunk in gunnery practice 
by the fleet in Panama Bay while running under 
full steam (without a man aboard) under wireless 
control. 

Liquor valued at $10,000,000 is seized at New 
York City by federal agents who arrest the owners 
for bribery. 

March 23.—Secretary Hoover announces that 
the Department of Commerce has been investigat- 
ing the sugar situation and has found no justifica- 


tion for present high prices; Progressives at Wash- ~’ 


ington under Senator La Follette demand grand 
jury action. 


Salvador Mestre resigns as Attorney-General of 
Porto Rico and is succeeded by Herbert P. Coates 
of New York. 


March 24.—President and Mrs. Harding end 
their houseboat trip and begin a one-week visit at 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

March 26. Woodrow Wilson expresses to Gov- 
ernor Sweet (Dem.) of Colorado the hope that his 
friend Huston Thompson will be appointed to 
succeed Senator Nicholson, deceased. 


March 27.—President Harding orders the Tariff 
Commission to start an inquiry as to the relation of 
high prices of sugar to increased tariff rates; the 
President has power to raise or lower duties 50 per 
cent. under the new Fordney-McCumber Tariff. 

Mayor Hylan’s administration at New York is 
enjoined against issuing $400,000 in special bonds 
to celebrate the greater city’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania signs a drastic 
law to enforce State prohibition. 

March 31.—At Indianapolis, fifty-five persons, 
including the mayor and other city officials of Gary, 
Ind., are convicted of conspiracy to violate the 
Volstead act. 


April 2.—Brig.-Gen. Amos A. Fries, head of the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare Service, announces the 
perfection of a mask which affords protection against 
all poisonous gases—a great stride in peace-time 
progress as well as an advance in military science. 

Federal secret service agents round up more 
than 100 oil operators in Texas on charges of using 
the mails to defraud. 


April 3.—At Chicago, Judge William E. Dever 
(Dem.) is elected Mayor by 387,961 votes, aileuies 
Arthur C. Lueder (Rep.), who receives 284,213, 
and William A. Cunneau (Soc.) 40,841. 

April 5.—At St. Joseph, Mich., the trial of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster for criminal syndicalism results in 
a hung jury, which is dismissed. 


April 6.—The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court unanimously upholds the constitu- 
tionality of the State tax exemption law, reversing 
a lower judge. 

Six union coal miners charged with murder are 
acquitted in the second of the Herrin, IIl., riot cases, 
the first of which also resulted in acquittal. 

Hon. Horace M. Towner of Iowa is sworn in as 
Governor of Porto Rico, succeeding E. Mont Reily, 
resigned; Judge Towner states that the administra- 
tive head ‘‘may lead, but should not coerce; he 
may advise, but should not impose policies.”’ 


April 7.—President Harding ends his vacation 
and starts home from Augusta, Ga., both he and 
Mrs. Harding showing marked improvement in 
health and spirits. 

All of the untried indictments of union coal 
miners for the deaths which occurred in the so- 
called Herrin (Ill.) massacre are quashed at the 
request of the State’s Attorney. 
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The mayor of Rock Island, Ill., a former police 
chief, and a third person are convicted of conspiracy 
to sell and protect lawless privileges; they are 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

A Denver, Colo., grand jury reports that the 
Manager of Excise and Safety and several police- 
men and city employees are “totally unfit to hold 
any office,’”’ and also declares that attempts were 
made to bribe members of the jury which tried twenty 
nationally known confidence men a month ago. 

April 7.—The affairs of the Ku Klux Klan head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., are placed in the hands of 
a commission composed, under court order, of 
“Emperor” William Joseph Simmons, “Imperial 
Wizard” H. W. Evans, and J. M. George, marshal 
of the Municipal Court. 

April 8—A club in New York City is raided 
by prohibition agents upon complaint of the 
W.C.T. U., and 200 persons in evening clothes are 
found and identified at the bars in each of five 
stories where whiskey, champagne, and other 
drinks were sold. 

Secretary Mellon announces that income and 
profits tax quarterly payments collected during 
March will amount to $463,000,000, an increase of 
$70,000,000, which he attributes to lowered sur- 
taxes and the abolition of the excess-profits tax; 
he advocates further reduction of the surtaxes to 
a maximum of 25 per cent. instead of 50 per cent. 

April 9.—The Supreme Court, 5 to 3, holds un- 
constitutional the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia, applying to women and children in 
industry. 

April 11.—At Des Moines, Ia., Secretary Hoover 
speaks before a convention of the National League 
of Women Voters on “The Responsibility of America 
for World Peace,’’ advocating participation in the 
International Court of Justice by the United States. 

At Madison, Fla., a convict camp boss is indicted 
for murder in connection with the death, after 
flogging, of Martin Tabert, of North Dakota; 
witnesses before the grand jury are summoned be- 
fore the legislative committee investigating the affair 
at the request of the North Dakota Legislature. 

April 12.—Controller Charles L. Craig, of New 
York City, accuses Mayor Hylan of trying “to 
return to the conditions that prevailed in the days 
of Tweed, when there. was no corrective influence of 
any kind whatever against maladministration.” 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—The King and Queen of England 
dine J. Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the Labor 
party, with other political leaders, at Buckingham 
Palace, thus breaking British precedent. 

March 18.—Premier Stamboulisky reorganizes 
the Bulgarian Cabinet with younger men; M. Stoy- 
anoff is Minister of Interior, M. Mauravieff of 
War, Omartchevsky of Public Instruction, Oboff 
of Agriculture, Kiril Pavloff of Public Works, 
Donparinoff of Justice, and Yaneff of Finance. 

March 20.—In the British House of Commons, 
Philip Snowden, Laborite, moves a resolution in 
favor of Socialism, stating that private capital has 
failed “adequately to utilize and’ organize natural 
resources and productive powers or to provide 
the necessary standard of life for vast numbers of 
the population”’ (see page 462). 

March 21.—The German budget shows a deficit 
of 7,100,000,000,000 marks (paper). 


March 22.—German police round up a number of 
monarchist conspirators of the Liberty party. 

Premier Lenin of Russia, who has been in bad 
health for months with partial paralysis, is reported 
better, with prospects of complete cure (but he has 
also been reported by non-Bolshevist sources as 
dead). 

The British House of Lords adopts a resolution 
of Lord Newton declaring it “desirable that the 
number of members should be reduced”; in 1922, 
189 Lords failed to attend and 220 were in atten- 
dance less than ten times; Lord Newton suggests 
a House of 250 to 300 members elected on the prin 
ciple of the Scottish peers. 

March 25.—The Irish Free State captures Gen- 
eral Bofin, who led guerrilla bands in County Cavan. 

March 26.—The Soviet Supreme Court sentences 
to death Archbishop Zepliak, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, and Vicar General 
Butchkavitch, while thirteen priests are sentenced 
to prison terms, all for treason during the war with 
Poland according to Bolshevist reports, but prin- 
cipally, it would seem, for resistance to seizure of 
church treasure. 

The Turkish Government at Angora decrees that 
Turkish history and geography must be taught in 
all foreign schools; 99 “oreign institutions and 525 
run by local Greeks, Armenians, and Jews are 
affected, and the Turks ‘will select all instructors. 

Irish Free State budget estimates call for £42,- 
000,000 for 1923-4; £10,000,000 is for property losses 
£10,500,000 for the army, £3,200,000 for old-age 
pensions, £4,000,000 for education, and £3,000,000 
for the post-office. 

March 29.—The French Parliament is asked to 
appropriate 5,000,000 francs for remodelling 6 
dreadnaughts, and for authorization to build 6 light 
cruisers, 15 torpedo-boat destroyers, 24 torpedo- 
boats, 4 submarine cruisers, 30 first-class submarines, 
2 mine layers, and 4 fuel carriers. 

April 1.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, President of South 
China, again takes hold at Canton, announcing an 
elaborate policy for modernizing China with the aid 
of foreign capital (chiefly British and American). 

The Bulgarian Supreme Court sentences to life 
imprisonment six members of the Radoslavoff 
cabinet which declared war on the side of Germany. 

April 3.—Constantinople goes “dry” under in- 
structions from Angora, and the punishment will 
be thirty strokes of the bastinado. 

Mer. Constantine Butchkavitch, Vicar General 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, is executed 
by Soviet authorities despite protests from Catholics 
and government officials throughout the world; 
but the death sentence of Archbishop Zepliak is 
commuted to ten years imprisonment. 


April 4.—Jews riot in Moscow with Communists 
who burlesque the Passover festival. 

At Warsaw, Jews are attacked in outbursts of 
public indignation over the execution of Mgr. 
Butchkavitch. 

The Albanian Mussulmans Congress at Tirana 
decides to sever relations with the Caliphate, abolish 
wearing of veils by women in public, suppress polyg- 
amy, and permit prayers in a standing position. 

April 5.—In the Ukraine, 340 Russian peasants 
are reported executed by Soviet troops for protest- 
ing against the prosecution of Catholic prelates. 

April 7.—British industrial conditions are de- 
clared serious, with 56,000 men on strike in Welsh 
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mines and on Norfolk farms, and 700,000 disputing ~* 


proposed wage reductions in railroads, potteries, 
and building trades. 

April 9.—Princess Yolanda, eldest daughter of 
the King and Queen of Italy, is married to Count 
Calvi di Bergolo. 

Wellington Koo, former Chinese minister to the 
United States, becomes Foreign Minister. 

April 10.—The British House of Commons de- 
feats the Bonar Law Government by seven votes 
on a snap decision with a tally of 138 to 145. 

Liam Lynch, Irish rebel chief of staff, is captured 
by Free State troops, mortally wounded; the 
Catholic hierarchy meets under Cardinal Logue and 
takes action reported to have a bearing on peace. 

April 11.—The House of Commons adjourns in 
disorder when the Opposition (Labor) tries to force 
debate on ex-service men while the Government 
(Conservatives) attempts to debate the plight of 
agricultural industry. 

The execution of six more rebels by the Irish 
Free State forces brings the total of executions 
in the last six months up to sixty-nine. 

April 12.—The Government yields to the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons and agrees to ap- 
point a committee to investigate grievances of 
ex-service men; the Government retrieves its de- 
feat by a vote of 242 to 135 showing normal majority. 

The Congress of the All-Russian Communist 
party is postponed from April 15 until June. 

The Irish Free State authorities capture Count 
Plunkett, Countess Markievicz, and Miss Mary 
MacSwiney. De Valera is being pursued. 


THE RUHR SITUATION 


March 15.—The German Counselor Dieckhoff 
at the Embassy in Washington delivers a secret 
note to Secretary Hughes on the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

March 19.—A member of the Reichstag and other 
hostages are arrested by the French to aid in appre- 
hending the murderer of a French sentry at Essen. 

March 21.—French officials seize 60,000,000 
marks from the Duesseldorf city treasury in retalia- 
tion for German sabotage. 

March 29.—French and Belgian forces take over 
Prussian state-owned vineyards on the Moselle 
and confiscate millions of gallons of wine stored in 
casks and tanks; German Nationalists are all being 
expelled. 

March 31.—A French detachment of one officer 
and eleven men requisitioning automobiles at 
Duesseldorf in the Krupp garage, is set upon by 
a mob of several thousand workmen from the plant 
and fights its way out, killing and wounding about 
fifty Germans before reinforced by French tanks. 

April 1—A number of Krupp directors are seized 
in an effort to place responsibility for the riot at 
Essen. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 15.—The British Government makes a 
first payment to the United States of $4,128,085.74 
in gold, under the terms of the British-American 
War Debt Funding plan, leaving $4,600,000,000 
still due. 

March 18.—The second congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce is opened at Rome. 
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March 19.—The Russian Social Revolutionary 
party is reported in capitulation to the Bolshe- 
vists; it has been the only surviving anti-Bolshevist | 
element. 

March 20.—The United States Government with- 
draws charges that Great Britain has, since signing 
the Washington disarmament treaties, increased the 
range of naval guns by changing their elevation. 


March 21.—Turkish counter proposals for 
settling peace terms are studied by a group of 
Allied diplomats at London. 


March 22.—American refusal to deduct from 
Rhine army of occupation costs (amounting to 
$225,000,000) the $20,000,000 of German seized 
ships is noted by the Allies, who accept the offer 
by the United States to deduct German material 
delivered after the armistice amounting to $12,000,- 
ooo; the United States will be paid in twelve annual 
instalments out of German cash payments. 


March 25.—The Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
ence opens at Santiago, Chile. 


March 26.—Hugo Stinnes, German coal and iron 
industrialist, confers with Elbert H. Gary at Rome. 


March 27.—Lord Robert Cecil, who, with Gen- 
eral Smuts, is credited with drafting the League of 
Nations covenant, arrives in the United States 
to explain what the League is and how it has 
functioned. 

Allied conferees at London agree on an answer 
to Turkey on the theory that troops cannot be 
withdrawn until the treaty is ratified, but that 
indemnities between Greeks and Turks can be 
decided later by a neutral commission; separation 
of economic matters is considered inadmissible, 
together with modification of judicial clauses and 
retrocession of Casteloriza Island. 


April 2—The American Red Cross announces 
that it will withdraw from Greece on June 30. 


April 6—The Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago, Chile, approves through its political 
committee the plan of Dr. Leo S. Rowe to enlarge 
the scope of the organization. Four permanent 
commissions are proposed, to help the work on 
economic and commercial relations, organizing 
international hygiene, and fostering intellectual 
relations. 

April 1o.—Secretary Hughes announces that 
Mme. Kalenin, wife of the President of Soviet 
Russia, will not be allowed to visit the United 
States, because of feeling aroused by the execution 
of Mgr. Butchkavitch. 

The Turkish National Assembly ratifies the so- 
called Chester railway and mining concession, 
granting to an American syndicate mineral, oil, 
and other concessions in payment for construction 
of 2000 miles of new railways in Anatolia, improve- 
ments in the capital city of Angora, and certain 
harbor developments. 

April 11.—France protests to Turkey against 
the Chester concession, claiming that it gives away 
rights granted to France in 1914 in return for a 
1,000,000,000-franc loan, half of which was actually 
advanced before Turkey entered the war. 

Secretary Hughes answers the Canadian note on 
restrictions of American ships sold for Canadian 
registry, prohibiting their use in violation of United 
States laws, by adhering to the position taken by 
the Department of Justice, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the Shipping Board. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 16.—Northern Mississippi is swept by a 
tornado that kills eighteen persons and injures 
twenty-five, while destroying property valued at 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

March 26.—Cotton mills in New England raise 
wages of 25,000 men 12% per cent., and it is pre- 
dicted that recent raises in the woolen and cotton 
mills will extend to 250,000 operatives. 

March 29.—A squadron of six army airplanes 
reaches the Florida mainland on a return flight from 
the West Indies; the squadron originally started 
from San Antonio, and has now covered 4330 miles. 

An army pilot at Dayton—Lieut. Lester J. 
Maitland—establishes a new airplane speed record, 
over a course one kilometer long, attaining a speed 
of 243 miles an hour—over four miles a minute. 

April 9.—The United States Steel Corporation 
raises wages in its manufacturing plants 11 per cent. 
and independent companies immediately follow suit. 

The overseers of Harvard University, where 
recently a negro student was barred because of the 
compulsory dormitory rule for freshmen, votes that 
the traditional policy of the institution must be 
maintained, and that there shall be nc .acial or 
religious discrimination. 

April 11——The results of the eclipse problem 
of September 21, 1922, by which the Einstein 
theory of relativity was tested, are announced as 
proving the correctness of the scientist’s prediction 
that star rays grazing the edge of the sun would be 
diverted 1.75 seconds of an arc; the figures from 
five out of six photographs vary from 1.62 to 1.84. 
. . . Professor Einstein has announced in Berlin 
his belief that there is a relativity between the law 
of gravitation and magnetic attraction. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel Carter, railroad 
labor leader, 63. Dr. Julius E. Ransom, of 
Dannemora, N. Y,, ‘67. « é sos! An Palmer, 
widely known club woman of New York. 

March 16.—Former Queen Milena of Monte- 
negro, 76. . . . Dr. James Rhoades, English poet 
and classicist, 81. 

March 17.—The Rt. Rev. Maurice F. Burke, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo., 77. 
. . . George Haliburton Crosby, lawyer, of Grin- 
nell, Iowa, 82. . . . Henri Julliot, French builder 
of non-rigid dirigibles, 67. 

March 18.—Dr. Hillary A. Gobin, former presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, 81. . . . Charles M. 
MacNeill, copper magnate, 52... . Col. Alfred 
M. Shook, of Nashville, Tenn., 77. 

March 19.—Louis F. Payn, New York Republi- 
can politician, 88... . Justice Francis March 
Hatch, of Honolulu, 71... . Bishop Thomas 
Bowman, of Allentown, Pa., of the Evangelical 
Church, 87 Archibald M. Bliss, former 
Representative i in Congress from New York, 85. 

March 20.—Henry Edward Krehbiel, dean of 
music critics in New York, 60. 

March 21.—Brig.-Gen. Caleb Henry Carlton, 
U. S. A., retired, 86... . James Barr, British 
novelist, 63. 

March 22.—Milo D. Campbell, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, 71. . . . Col. José d’ Estrampes, 
Cuban leader. 


March 15.—William 
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March 24.—Samuel D Nicholson (Rep.), United 
States Senator from Colorado. . . . Capt. George 
Lowell Norton, editor of the Marine Journai, 86 

March 25.—Donald L. Morrill, Judge of Illinois 
Appellate Court, 63... . Mgr. Enrique Sanchez 
Paredes, Archbishop of Puebla, Mexico. 

March 26.—Sarah Bernhardt, noted French ac- 
tress, 7 

March 27.—Sir James Dewar, British chemist 
and physicist, inventor of the thermos bottle, 
co-inventor of cordite, 80. . . . John Russell Ty- 
son, Representative in Congress from Alabama, 
former Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, 
67. . . . Charles Sumner Albert, journalist, 65. 

March 28.—General Michel Joseph Maunoury, 
famous French defender of Paris in 1914, 76... . 
Hiram Irving Dillenback, Massachusetts editor and 
high Masonic dignitary, 64. 

March 29.—Dr. Cornelius Wortendyke Morrow, 
dean emeritus of Fisk University, 78. 

March 30.—George W. Cole, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, 64. ... John M. C. 
Smith, Member of Congress from Michigan, 70. 

April 1.—Col. Ernest G. Timme, of Wisconsin, 
long auditor of the Post Office Department, 79. 

April 2.—William McMurtrie Speer, a well- 
known New York journalist, 58. . . . Dr. Augusto 
Durand, noted Peruvian revolutionist and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa. 


April 3.—George H. Guy, a leader in promoting 
automobiling and aviation, long secretary of the 
New York Electrical Society, 76. 


April 4.—Rear Adm. Charles Brainard Taylor 
Moore, U. S. N., retired, 69. . . . William Hurrell 
Mallock, British ‘sociologist and economist, 74. 
Abbas Hilmi Pasha, former Grand Vizier of Turkey. 


April 5.—The Earl of Carnarvon, who provided 
the funds for the search for King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb in Egypt, 56... . Watson Bradley Dickerman, 
former president of the New York Zoological 
Society, 77. . Julius Martow, Russian Socialist 
and anti-Bolshevist, 50. . . . George W. Maynard, 
noted mural decorator, 80. 

_ 6.—Rear Adm. Harry Shepard Knapp, 
U.S.N., retired, 67....The Rev. Mother Carmela, 
head of ‘the Missionary Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, 58. . . . Horace Boies (Dem.), former 
Governor of Iowa, 95. 

April 9.—Dr. Herry Shipman Drayton, lawyer, 
author and physician, 83... . John Blackwell Cobb, 
merchant, 66... . General Hsu Chung-chi, of South 
China. 

April 10.—Stuyvesant Fish, noted railroad execu- 
tive and financier, 71... . Horace O. Stone, Chicago 
lawyer and inventor, 71... . Julio Zamora, Bolivian 
statesman, 49. 

April 11.—Thomas F. Smith, Secretary of Tam- 
many Hall and former Representative in Congress, 
58... . Dr. John Randolph Paxton, Civil War 
veteran and Presbyterian clergyman, 79... . John 
G. Rodgers, Chicago railroad official, 59. . . . Harris 
Franklin, pioneer, banker, 74. 

April 12.—Dr. George Lincoln Goodale, Harvard 
botanist, 84. . . . George Edmund Varian, artist, 
57....Mrs. Mary Treat, of Batavia, N. Y., author, 
93. ... William P. Hazen, former head of the U. S. 
Secret Service, 67. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE OPENS THE FISHING SEASON 


THE pees (Ponmith, also a former Premier, and leader of the Liberal party as distinguished from the National Liberal faction 
led by Lloyd orge): ‘Oh, no, my little man, you won't catch me playing ‘second fiddle’ to you. 


From the Passing Show (London, England) 























GETTING TOGETHER TOO MANY PUNCTURES—WHILE BONAR LAW 
Discovered in the Valley of Unexpected Things. SLEEPS ON 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) From the Evening News (London, England) 
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DON QUIXOTE SNOWDEN ATTACKS THE MONSTROUS GIANTS 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London, England) 
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NE of the troubles of Premier Bonar mri Oy Mis 
Law in Great Britain is the activity 4) | W/ of? 
of the Opposition, the Labor party. Philip ny YL 
Snowden, for example, has introduced a_ |i ¢¥ | Wy) ven 
resolution for “the nationalization of land [ff tH if Yf/ 
and the abolition of private property.” 
Other perplexities include a possible union 
of Asquith and Lloyd George Liberals. 
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“CHOOSE THE LESSER” 


RAMSAY MACDONALD (leader of the Opposition): ‘‘Let’s have , re 
it on the anvil and see if we can’t work it into shape.” S 
PREMIER BONAR Law: “‘ But we might make a mess of it.” ‘ 
Ramsay: “Even that would be better than letting it burn 
away in the fire.” 
From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales) | 
\ 














THE GERMAN EAGLE IN THE FRENCH VISE - 


RAMSAY MACDONALD’S EASTER EGG “T shall not free you till you are past doing harm.” 
From the Bystander (London, England) From Echo de Paris (Paris, France) 
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THE ENTENTE IN WAR TIME AND IN PEACE TIME 
From Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm, Sweden) 




















THE INS AND OUTS OF IT 


SHADE OF NAPOLEON (looking upon the French 


Premier): “It is easier to get well into a country 


THE TRANQUIL BRITISH PREMIER, DRAGGED ALONG thats €6 get well Out OF 18. 


IN THE TRAIL OF THE FRENCH CHARIOT 
From the Star (London, England) 


By Sir F. Carruthers Gould, in the Westminster 
Gazette (London, England) 























SHALL EUROPE REJOICE AT THE FORTUNATELY MARS IS SO TIRED AFTER HIS LAST GREAT 
RETURN OF SPRING? WAR THAT IT IS NOT EASY TO AWAKEN HIM 
From Ruy Blas (Paris, France) From II 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE—PEACE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE “LAST” WAR 


[France and Belgium are shown wrestling with Germany. The Turk in Asia Minor is clawing at the Greek in Thrace. The 
Balkans are a tangled mass of disputants. England (preoccupied with Ireland) and Russia are tempted to joinin. The only 
detached people are Mussolini, stepping into a boot too large for him, and the Spaniard and Portuguese, with a separate little 


quarrel of their own] 
From Bulgaran (Sofia, Bulgaria) 


To the Bulgarian journal whose cartoon is repro- 
duced above, the whole of Europe is still in turmoil; 














THE REPARATIONS LEAK 


CuoRusS OF SHIPWRECKED PASSENGERS AND CrEw: “If we don’t STOP 
the leak we shall founder!” 
EaAcuH ONE (aside): ‘* But it isn’t up to me to do it.” 


From Progrés Civique (Paris, France) 
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UNTIL NEXT DECEMBER 
From the inaeoets <r (Rochester, 
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AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


MorHeErR Leacu® or Nations: “Ah, as he is now friendly with Miss Justice, perhaps he will come to me also.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


and it seems to doubt that the recent war intimation of Uncle Sam’s real interest in 
was also the last one. The Dutch periodi- the tangled affairs of Europe. 

cal, Amsterdammer, in the drawing above, 
makes kindly comment upon the renewed 























BRITANNIA RULE THE WAVES. THE WORLD COURT 


(But the waves now Tule Britannia) With Miss Columbia the central figu:e. 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) From the Tribune © (Chicago, Il.) 
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_“NOW, NOW, HIRAM! LOOK AT BROTHER CHARLEY. CHARLEY LIKES IT. AND YOU KNOW 
HOW PARTICULAR HE IS” 


From Collier's (New York) 


The fact that the Senate is not now in 
session has failed to retard public discussion 
of President Harding’s recommendation 
that the United States should join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, a 
creation of the League of Nations. In fact, 
at no time within two years has the pos- 























TIONS BOOK AGAIN” 
From the World (New York) 


“I THINK ILL READ THAT LEAGUE OF NA- 


sibility of America’s association—in part at 
least—been so generally advocated. It is 
evident that the eight-months recess of the 
Senate, from March 4 to December 3, will 
result in clarifying public opinion in prep- 
aration for a renewal of debate at Wash- 
ington when the Senate reconvenes. 
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BACK TO PRESIDENT WILSON’S IDEAS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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AMERICA AND THE COMING 
SETTLEMENT 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Stitt THE RUHR 


OR the past four months the attention 

of the world has been concentrated 
upon the Battle of the Ruhr, to the exclu- 
sion not only of all else in the world situa- 
tion but also of all discussion of the terms 
on which settlement must éventually be 
reached, if at all. We have been witnessing 
war; and, as has been inevitable, we have 
been discussing the progress of the battle 
rather than the terms by which the struggle 
will be ended. 

Yet it is fairly evident that the time is at 
least within sight when the Ruhr War will 
come to an end. On the surface there is 
certainly no marked change as between last 
month and the present. German resistance 
continues dogged and unbroken; the French 
and Belgian will to win, and the solidarity 
of the French and Belgian peoples behind 
their governments, have not been shaken. 

If anything has occurred in the past 
month which might point to the approach 
of the end, it has been the failure of a series 
of German efforts all designed to bring 
about intervention—efforts which have been 
disclosed in dispatches from Rome, from 
London, from Brussels, and similarly re- 
vealed in maneuvers of the German am- 
bassador in Washington. Rut the upshot of 
all of these attempts has been an official 
refusal on all sides to intervene in advance 
of German surrender. 

The German Government and the Ger- 
man industrialists have everywhere been 
advised to carry their proposals to Paris. 
German propaganda has had a varying 
success in different parts of the world, most 
striking in Britain, on the whole least im- 
pressive in America; but a systematic effort 
to repeat the tactics of the war and enlist 
popular support abroad by peace offensives 
has fallen short of any real success. In a 
word, various sorties to break the lines of 
the investing Franco-Belgian forces have 
failed to raise the siege of the Ruhr. 


But without insisting further on the de- 
tails of the Franco-German War, which in 
the main continues along the lines I indi- 
cated a month ago, the time has perhaps 
come when it is appropriate to examine at 
some length the relation of the United 
States to that discussion of peace terms, to 
that arrangement of a settlement, which 
must in the end—whether it be after weeks 
or months—close the conflict on the Ruhr 
and the Rhine. 

Whether the United States will partici- 
pate in that discussion or not, remains con- 
jectural. Whether it would be advantage- 
ous or unwise to participate, must be a 
matter of debate and a cause for contro- 
versy. But there are two points on which 
there must be general agreement. No 
economic settlement in Europe which can 
in any measure be regarded as final or even 
satisfactory is possible without American 
participation; and no American participa- 
tion can be of the least use which is not 
accompanied by a willingness to discuss the 
reduction of Allied debts along with that of 
German reparations. 

I have discussed in past months the po- 
litical aspects of the present problem. I 
have tried to make clear that money has, 
for the time at least, become a secondary 
circumstance and that it is no longer prob- 
able that the French will consent to any 
recovery of Germany economically which 
could be a menace to their own security and 
integrity. Unless a method is found to in- 
sure French safety against fresh German 
attacks, the French are not likely to permit 
Germany, by recovery, to become an imme- 
diate or an eventual menace. 

But this is primarily, indeed exclusively, 
a European question. It is for Europe, and 
for Britain first of all, to find for France 
some form of security if the salvaging of 
Germany is indeed desirable for Britain. 
Moreover, this fact is pretty clearly per- 
ceived by most fair-minded Englishmen. 
That Great Britain and Italy, together with 
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the Little Entente, might formulate some 
common policy of guarantee of French and 
Belgian frontiers, is by no means out of 
the question; nor is it impossible that a 
formula might be found satisfactory to 
France and Belgium. The pathway is 
strewn with difficulties, but to believe that 
it is permanently blocked is to abandon 
alt hope of anything but enduring chaos 
in Europe. 

In any event, one can now safely assume 
that the United States will not undertake 
new responsibilities in Europe which would 
amount to guaranteeing European frontiers 
and would involve keeping an army ade- 
quate in size and available in emergency, to 
be transported to Europe, if German forces 
again gather on the Rhine or if France feels 
herself menaced by any German gesture 
whatsoever. To discuss political arrange- 
ments in Europe on the basis of American 
participation is out of the question. 

Assume then that Europe must find its 
own political adjustment; that it must be 
the task of those nations whose material 
interests are involved in the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany and of the Con- 
tinent generally: there remains the patent 
fact that Europe can not, and in any event 
will not, also find its financial readjustment 
while the United States, from the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic, continues to demand 
payment in full for its loans to its asso- 
ciates in the recent struggle. 

In advance of a discussion of this situa- 
tion, I desire to make clear once for all that 
I am not here advocating cancellation of 
European debts as a legal obligation. We 
were not partners in the World War in any 
contractual sense.- We carefully refrained 
from entering any alliance; we insisted 
upon participating merely as an associate. 
We made no pledges which give any nation 
the right to ask us now for financial favors. 
When the war was over we refrained from 
asking any share in such booty as fell to the 
victors. 

Nor does it seem to me that the moral 
obligation is more binding. We have con- 
tributed more than any other nation to the 
cause of suffering humanity since the close 
of the war. Our contributions have been 
spontaneous and no part of any political or 
even economic program for our own profit. 
That our citizens should now be called upon 
to bear new and heavy burdens, because 
Europe’s misfortunes or Europe’s mistakes 
have brought general misery and prevented 


the arrival of actual peace, seems an un- 
reasonable demand. 

If the United States is to participate in 
any new world conference and is to make 
any fresh sacrifices of its own, then such 
participation and sacrifice can be justified 
by American statesmanship only as it can 
be demonstrated that it is in American 
interest to restore peace in the world— 
direct interest in the way of increasing 
American trade, indirect interest in reduc- 
ing the likelihood of a fresh conflict which 
would involve the United States in war 
again. 

After all, the basis of foreign policy must 
be national self-interest. It may be enlight- 
ened or it may be selfish, but it is axiomatic 
that peoples will not make sacrifices, accept 
responsibilities, endure hardships, save as it 
can be proved to them that such burdens 
in the long run contribute to advance their 
own prosperity, safety, and happiness. In 
America to-day it is the farmer and the 
financier who are most interested in Ameri- 
can participation in a European settlement, 
because it is precisely the farmer and the 
financier who see immediate and legitimate 
self-interest involved. 

The case for American participation in 
any new European discussion must rest 
upon American interests involved, since it 


is going to require material contributions— 


or what will appear to Americans to be ma- 
terial contributions—because we continue 
to believe that European debts are realities. 
All the debate must turn on this circum- 
stance, then. 

Moreover, neither membership in the 
International Court of Justice nor even in 
the League of Nations itself can influence 
the present problem, because we have to 
deal not with political questions alone, but 
with economic and financial matters; and, 
assuming that the League of Nations might 
solve the political riddles, no international 
body can even assume to deal with ques- 
tions of international debts. No country 
will permit an international body, for ex- 
ample, to decide whether it shall collect or 
cancel sums lawfully collectible and there- 
fore subject to. no international review. 
Every nation in the world, for obvious 
reasons, is agreed that we ought to cancel 
the Allied debts, but neither in nor out of 
the League of Nations is there any reason 
why we should submit this matter to the 
decision of countries whose personal interest 
runs along obvious channels. 
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Il. THe Roor or THE MATTER 


Now, with this brief glance at the Ameri- 
can situation, I desire to set forth as suc- 
cinctly as possible the present situation 
with respect of the problem of European 
settlement—of economic and financial set- 
tlement as contrasted with political, which, 
as I conceive, does not and can not involve 
the United States in any present state of 
American public feeling. 

No matter when the Germans surrender, 
that surrender will have to be followed by 
some adjustment of German payments 
based upon German capacity to pay; and 
that capacity will have to be estimated not 
with regard to what Germany should pay 
but with respect to sums which are within 
German ability and sufficiently reasonable 
to enlist German willingness, because pay- 
ment offers an avenue of escape from a situ- 
ation otherwise intolerable and bound to 
end in national chaos and ultimate collapse. 

But it is a matter of world-wide agree- 
ment that the sum total of what Germany 
can now pay, and may be brought to pay 
under certain conditions, cannot exceed the 
sums which have been expended or must be 
expended for the reconstruction of those 
areas in France, Belgium and Italy, and 
mainly in France, which were wrecked wan- 
tonly in the main by German military ac- 
tions. Moreover, it is similarly agreed that 
such restoration, together with certain pay- 
ments to Belgium resulting from German 
exactions during the occupation, represents 
a present or eventual expenditure of be- 
tween $10,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000. 

This sum, between two and two-and-a- 
half times as large as that which Great 
Britain has undertaken to pay the United 
States to liquidate our war loans to her, 
would represent an annual payment of 
rather less than $500,000,000 for sixty-two 
years, assuming the same details of funding 
and liquidation. It is less than Germany 
has at certain times offered to pay and it is 
not in excess of what most reasonable ex- 
perts believe possible. 

That Germany might pay $500,000,000 
annually, provided she were allowed a 
moratorium for a certain period, with an 
increased rate of annual contribution later 
to make up for this, is by no means unlikely; 
nor is it beyond the limits of human possi- 
bility that this sum might be accepted by 
Germany’s creditors, provided all of it were 


applied to reconstruction and provided, _ 
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also, these countries were forgiven their 
debts to Britain and to the United States. 

But it must be patent that if the United 
States insists upon the repayment of her 
loans and if the British insist upon the pay- 
ment to them of sufficient sums, either by 
Germany or by their allies, to enable them 
to pay their debt to America, then a new 
situation arises. This is the case because 
the United States insists upon a debt which 
approximates $12,000,000,000; that is, a 
sum equal to the maximum possibility of 
German payment. 

The root of the whole matter is then here. 
In principle there is not, as Mr. Hughes said 
at New Haven months ago, any relation 
between the German capacity to pay 
reparations and the sum the Allies owe the 
United States. But in fact the situation 
is that if we insist upon the repayment of 
what our associates owe us, they will have 
to turn over to us all that Germany can 
possibly pay—and since we refuse to take 
German bonds or promises to pay directly, 
they will, in addition, have to bear the costs 
of collection. 

So, in effect, as it now stands the United 
States demands that it shall receive all 
that Germany can pay and that as a con- 
sequence our associates of the war will 
receive not one dollar to meet the past or 
future costs of restoring their own ruins. 
In reality, there are many Americans who 
would have us go even further and insist 
upon a reduction of the sum of German 
reparations BELOW the figure of what 
Europe owes us, as a contribution to world 
reconstruction, thus leaving the Allies still 
in debt to us after having been deprived of 
all German payments. 

Legally, as I have tried to make clear; 
morally, as I believe, we are under no obliga- 
tion to modify this situation. The loans 
were made, we gave value received for the 
money involved, and our taxpayers will 
have to continue to bear the burden if there 
is cancellation. Moreover, if the Allies 
were compelled to borrow these sums, it 
was merely because they had already ex- 
hausted their own resources in fighting 
Germany before a German aggression 
directed at us brought us into the war. 

But practically does anybody imagine that 
any one of the European states will consent 
to a reduction of German reparations to the 
possible figure merely to turn all the sums 
recoverable over to the United States 
Treasury? Is it not rather inevitable that 
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all these states will stand firmly on the 
principle that German reparations cannot 
be reduced until some adjustment is made 
of interallied debts? For, once the German 
capacity has been fixed and the Allied debts 
left unadjusted, then Europe actually loses 
all share in the reparations. 

The British position is slightly different 
from that of the Continental states be- 
cause Britain is a large creditor as well 
as a debtor. The British agree in prin- 
ciple to the cancellation of all interallied 
debts, those owed to them and those which 
they owe us, but in practice they insist 
that they shall receive from their debtors 
sufficient sums to meet our claims. This 
represents all that they ask either from 
German reparations or on account of their 
loans to their Allies. 

Yet, despite the peculiar situation of the 
British, they are bound in spirit to stand 
with the Continent against America, be- 
cause, while there is an unmistakable cer- 
tainty that they must pay us, there is no 
assurance that they can collect either from 
Germany or from the Continent and the 
one sure escape is patently general can- 
cellation. Already the British press and 
statesmen have repeatedly told the Conti- 
nent that they were prepared to forgive 
all debts and resign substantially all partici- 
pation in German reparations provided the 
United States would cancel its claim upon 
Britain. 

It follows, then, ineluctably, that when 
it becomes necessary again to deal with the 
whole question of what Germany can pay 
and can be made or persuaded to pay the 
situation will be this: Germany’s con- 
querors will ask of her directly and imme- 
diately a sum sufficient to pay for their 
ruins, namely, from $10,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000. They will in addition 
demand a sum equally large, to be paid if 
and when the United States asks payment 
for its claims upon its war associates for 
wartime loans. This was, in substance, the 
famous Chequers agreement; this was the 
meaning of the “A,” “B,” and “C” bonds. 
The “A” and “B” bonds were to meet the 
costs of reconstruction, the “‘C”’ bonds were 
to be set aside against the American claim. 

But since it is transparent that Germany 
will not and can not be made to pay $24,- 
000,000,000 and since her conquerors will 
refuse to reduce their claims against Ger- 
many while the United States directly— 
and the British indirectly and because of 


the United States—insists upon the re- 
payment of loans, no settlement of repara- 
tions is conceivable. The only real result 
of such a conference, of such an attempt at 
settlement, whatever the specious com- 


‘promise adopted, will be fixing upon the 


United States, so far as the whole of Europe 
is concerned, Germany and Britain quite 
as much as France and Belgium, the 
responsibility for preventing a settlement 
of the reparations problems and a restora- 
tion of peace in Europe. 

A time is then at hand, perhaps close at 
hand, when there is going to be a general 
agreement in Europe that the responsibility 
for European chaos rests upon American 
shoulders and that American insistence 
upon the pound of flesh is wrecking the 
whole world. If anyone doubts this, let 
him merely look back to the cartoons from 
the British and Continental press reprinted 
in the April number of this magazine. 

If we are present at any world conference 
to settle the reparations problem, every 
interested nation will insist upon debt can- 
cellation as the first step in settlement. If 
we are absent, our absence will be held 
responsible for failure. This is the simple 
fact that must be recognized and appre- 
ciated in any examination of American 
relation to world affairs in the immediate 
future. Henceforth we are doomed to 
stand in the position of a creditor nation in 
the face of a world which is our debtor and 
sees in its own misery an indictment of our 
insistence upon the payment of our claims. 


Ill. Tue ProsBiem 


The point I am trying to make clear at 
the risk of wearisome reiteration is that 
there is no way in which we can “help 
Europe,” to use the cant phrase, if we are 
not prepared to consent to a discussion and 
reduction, if not cancellation, of the inter- 
allied debts. There is no way because there 
is no other means by which we can assist in 
bringing about a solution of the problem of 
reparations, which stands in the way of all 
restoration of European stability and peace. 

Despite all that has been said and written 
to the contrary, my own belief is that if 
Poincaré were faced with a reasonable pro- 
posal on the part of the British for guar- 
anteeing British aid to France and Belgium 
in case of a new attack by Germany, with 
proper safeguards in the way of military and 
not political neutralization of the Rhine 














frontier, together with a settlement of 
reparations and debt problems which would 
free France from foreign payments and in- 
sure her sufficient money to meet the costs 
of reconstruction of war ruins alone, with a 
similar provision for Belgium, of course, he 
would have to accept or resign and make 
way for a more reasonable statesman. 

Unless France gets some six or seven 
billions of dollars from reparations, free of 
all foreign debt obligations, she is bankrupt, 
hopelessly bankrupt. If France is bankrupt, 
while Germany escapes, France is threat- 
ened with ultimate ruin. As long as there 
is no promise of adequate payment and 
the dangers of German recovery and 
attack remain, she is going to prevent that 
German recovery and the less chance there 
is of money the more determined will be her 
insistence upon security, which amounts 
to German ruin. There is the situation in 
a nutshell. 

But it must be remembered, in justice to 
France, that when she was offered guaran- 
tees of security and promises of payment, 
when at Paris Lloyd George and Wilson 
gave Clemenceau the Tripartite Treaty of 
Guarantee and agreed upon a satisfying pro- 
gram of reparations, France did resign her 
claim to the left bank of the Rhine and to 
security thus expressed. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to expect that if security were 
again assured, together with a minimum 
of reparations, her course would be the 
same. 

The French will not, however—and this 
is an immutable fact—consent to a settle- 
ment of the reparations question by any 
international body, either Mr. Hughes’s 
expert commission or some committee of the 
League of Nations, without regard to the 
matter of security or of foreign debts. They 
will not permit the British or the Ameri- 
cans to intervene and bring about any 
exclusive solution of what to them is only 
one detail in a single problem, which in all 


. Its phases bears upon the future of France. 


And in this situation they are assured of 
support from both the Belgians and the 
Italians, who are at least equally concerned 
in the matter of foreign debts. 

In all the solution of the war problems 
there are just three major considerations: 
first, the questions of security for France and 
Belgium; second, of guarantees for German 
payment of what is properly chargeable 
against her and within her capacity to pay, 
that is, the fixation of the sum of repara- 
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tions and the provision of conditions insur- 
ing payment; and, finally, the adjustment 
of interallied debts. 

Now as far as the United States is con- 
cerned we have no direct and immediate 
interest in French security. We have no 
immediate and direct interest in the fixation 
of the sum of German reparations or in the 
conditions which insure payment. Our in- 
terest lies exclusively in the repayment to us 
of what our European associates borrowed 
during the war. Outside of that we are 
interested materially in a restoration of the 
markets of the world. 

As for the British, they are no longer 
interested in French security. They are 
interested in the fixation of the sum of 
German reparations, but only to the extent 
of their participation in them, which is not 
only relatively slight but represents for 
them little real prospect of actual payment. 
By contrast they are vitally interested in 
the conditions under which German pay- 
ment is insured, since these conditions may 
lead to economic and political anarchy on 
the Continent; and they are interested in the 
question of interallied debts because they 
owe us $4,600,000,000 which they have ar- 
ranged to pay and will have to pay them- 
selves, unless they can collect from Ger- 
many and their allies. 

The French and the Belgians, on their 
side, are interested in all three questions. 
Security against German attack is equally 
important for each, since both were recently 
invaded and may be again. The fixation of 
the sum and the conditions of German pay- 
ments are vital to them because on these 
payments rests the chance of escaping bank- 
ruptcy and achieving the restoration of their 
devastated areas, while in the matter of 
interallied debts they are concerned for both 
owe large sums to the United States and 
to Great Britain. 

As for Italy, she is not concerned about 
French security. She is only nominally 
interested in reparations, because in any 
event her share will be insignificant. But 
she is enormously concerned in the matter 
of interallied debts because she owes Brit- 
ain, the United States, and in addition, like 
Belgium, owes France very large sums. 
She cannot pay, and her bankruptcy is 
inescapable unless -the debts are cancelled. 

Now it is by no means impossible, as I 
have indicated, that the four Continental 
nations can reach an agreement in the mat- 
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they can reach a tentative agreement both. 


as to the final sum of German reparations 
and the conditions by which these payments 
can be insured, but it must be clear that this 
latter agreement will be wholly contingent 
upon the question of interallied debts. And 
since settlement means so much to all con- 
cerned, it is equally plain that in any inter- 
national conference where the United States 
sat to consider restoration of peace, Britain, 
Italy, Belgium and France would all look 
to America for cancellation and thus have 
a.common basis of action. 

The point is that if the United States is 
not ready to consider with the European 
nations the question of debts as an element 
in a general settlement, then there is abso- 
lutely nothing the United States can do to 
help Europe, because there is nothing else 
that we can do that Europe regards in any 
sense as helpful. And that is the precise 
reason why Mr. Hughes, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, has been powerless to 
accomplish anything useful. That is why a 
new Washington Conference is wholly out 
of the question and has been all along. 

Suppose that to-morrow President Hard- 
ing called a new Washington Conference to 
deal with the question of reparations. All 
the representatives of the European states 
would come and would instantly agree that 
there must be a sweeping reduction in the 
sum of reparation fixed at London in 1921, 
namely, $32,000,000,000. There would be 
likewise agreement in principle, on the part 
of all, that the maximum. Germany could 
pay did not exceed $12,000,000,000. So 
far, so good. 

But then the, French representative 
would take the floor and say, “The prin- 
ciple we have adopted is that no nation can 
be asked to pay more than it is possible for 
it to pay. We have further agreed that a 
nation of more than 60,000,000 inhabitants, 
which suffered no devastations during the 
war, can pay only $12,000,000,000, and in 
that we French have concurred. Consider 
now the situation of France: She has 
39,000,000 of people. She was invaded and 
the costs of restoring her devastated areas 
will amount to something like $10,000,- 
000,000, of which we have already raised 
and expended more than $5,000,000,000. 
In addition we owe America and Britain 
upwards of $7,000,000,000. Will anyone 
maintain that if Germany, the aggressor 
nation, which was not invaded, can pay 
only $12,000,000,000, France must and can 
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pay $17,000,000,000? Obviously this is 
absurd and therefore logically the next step 
must be the reduction of the burdens of 
France; and the only way is the reduction 
or elimination of interallied debts.” 

But if Mr. Hughes refused to consent in 
the name of the United States, there would 
be an end of the Washington Conference 
and the whole world would saddle us with 
the responsibility and assert that while we 
sought to save Germany, we had no com- 
punctions about ruining France, Belgium 
and Italy, all in the same situation. In a 
word, we should be accused of asking for 
terms for the enemy which we would not 
grant to the associate. 

This situation has been very gradually 
dawning upon many Americans and not a 
few, notably Senator Borah, are prepared 
to advocate the cancellation of the debts, 
but conditionally, on terms. They would, 
for example, be prepared to agree to let our 
European associates, with the possible ex- 
ception of the British, tear up their notes to 
us, provided these same nations would do 
certain things, notably reduce their armies, 
evacuate German territories and mend their 
fiscal ways. 

But here again there intervenes a new ob- 
stacle. Such a proposal would promptly be 
met by this argument: “Yes, we accept in 
principle what you propose. We will reduce 
our armies; we will evacuate German terri- 
tories, and of course we shall be able to 
reform our budgets. But consider what will 
be the situation if we do all of these things 
and Germany thereafter refuses to pay, as 
she has consistently in the past. Will you 
Americans agree in such a case to aid in 
making Germany live up to her agree- 
ments? Or, suppose that Germany, despite 
all her pledges, no more sacred than the 
Belgian pledge she treated as ‘a scrap of 
paper’ in 1914, attacks us again, will you 
promise to come at once to our aid?” 

Of course, Mr. Hughes, or whoever repre- 
sented the United States in any conference, 
could not meet this argument with a new 
pledge of American assistance. But just as 
certainly European nations and France 
above all would not agree to disarm or re- 
tire from German soil without any guar- 
antee of German payment or of German 
good behavior. Not even an American 
agreement to cancel European debts would 
induce this result. You must see, then, 
that a political as well as financial settle- 
ment is necessary and that only as we con- 
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tribute to each can we influence each. By 
cancelling debts we can contribute to reduc- 
ing reparations and bringing. about a 
financial settlement, but we cannot by this 
method affect the political conditions which 
explain the armies and the occupation. 


IV. Wuat 1s CoMING 


Now I am dwelling upon the American 
relation to the European problem to the 
exclusion of all other circumstances this 
month, for the simple reason that it is not 
only possible but highly probable that we 
shall have as sudden a termination of the 
Ruhr War as we did of the World War. 
And when that termination does come there 
is bound to be a tremendous pressure 
exerted upon our own government and 
country to participate in any settlement 
or international conference. 

But at such a conference the United 
States cannot merely or mainly exercise the 
influence of a moderator or of an “honest 
broker.”” We cannot solely recommend 
wise solutions for problems which do not 
immediately concern us and give Europe 
advice, while refraining from making those 
contributions which Europe regards as es- 
sential or from recognizing those circum- 
stances to which the several nations for 
personal and peculiar reasons attach far 
more importance than we do. 

It would be more difficult, not simpler, 
now than it was in the Paris Conference to 
impose an American solution or even per- 
suade Europe to take such a solution, be- 
cause after Paris we rejected all of the 
essential points in Mr. Wilson’s program, 
that is, the points which seemed to Europe 
essential. We can promote the reduction of 
reparations, one of the essential conditions 
to settlement, by consenting to a reduction 
of our claims upon the European countries. 
But we cannot at the same time, by virtue 
of that consent, expect European nations 
to agree to modify their ideas of what consti- 
tutes security and what guarantees of Ger- 
man performance are necessary. 

The alternative, of course, is to do noth- 
ing. Then one of two things may happen. 
Either Europe will repudiate its debt to us 
and proceed to the reduction of German 
reparations precisely as if we had cancelled, 
or it will aim at some compromise by which 
the German obligations will be divided into 
two parts, the sums necessary to pay for 
European reconstruction and those neces- 


sary to meet American obligations. But 
this will amount to nothing because Ger- 
many cannot conceivably pay more than 
enough to discharge one of these obliga- 
tions. Then, so far as one can see, Germany 
under duress will again sign a contract 
which she neither can fulfil nor will try to 
fulfil; and we shall be back where we started 
before the Ruhr operation, save as French 
and Belgian troops will stay in the Ruhr. 
The vice of the situation, the fallacy 
which underlies much of the American atti- 
tude toward Europe, lies in the fact that 
while there is a general readiness to help 
Europe, a widespread conviction that we 
ought to do something, there is also an 
equally general unwillingness to do any of 
the things which Europe would regard as 
helpful and might therefore lead to an ame- 
lioration of European conditions. Neither 
present entrance into the League of Nations 
nor into the International Court of Justice 
would affect the present crisis—much less 
would the proffering of advice or good 
offices unattended by material contribution. 
If we cancel the Continental debts to us, 
even this contribution will have little impor- 
tance, unless Europe, encouraged by this 
step on our part, proceeds to find solutions 
for the other phases of the problem which 
are political or concern the finding of ways 
to insure that Germany will pay the sums 
which are finally agreed to be reasonable 


‘and possible. But if we insist upon pay- 


ment, then, by virtue of that course, we 
preclude ourselves from exercising the small- 
est influence upon the European situation. 

As I see the debt question, it is this: We 
hold the notes of the Continental countries 
for sums which they can’t pay, won’t pay 
and don’t believe they should be made 
to pay as a matter of justice. These same 
states hold the notes of Germany for other 
sums, which Germany cannot pay, won’t 
pay and cannot be made to pay, sums which 
the Germans, on their side, believe they 
should not pay as a matter of justice. Ifa 
bonfire were made of an amount of the 
German notes equal to that of the notes we 
hold of the Continental nations, and of these 
notes as well, no values would be destroyed 
but it might be possible then to get Ger- © 
many to pay the remainder. 

A great deal of confusion has been created 
in the American mind by the assertion that 
if we forgave the Continental states their 
debts to us they would then proceed to take 
the sums involved and expend them in mili- 
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tary and imperialistic ventures. But the 
fallacy here lies in the assumption that the 
notes represent money. 

We never gave the Continental states 
money; in the main, we simply gave them 
food and ammunition and charged them for 
it in terms of money and now hold their 
notes. Cancelling the notes would not give 
them a fresh supply of money; for they are 
paying nothing on the notes now and will 
not pay in any present time under any cir- 
cumstances, and in all human probability 
never will anyway. And the proposal to 
cancel on our part would not be met by any 
promise to reduce armies on theirs, because 
the cancellation would not reduce the dan- 
ger of attack, which is the main explanation 
of the existence of the armies. Nor would it 
increase the likelihood of German payments, 
which is the subsidiary reason for the main- 
tenance of French and Belgian armies. 

A great many Americans are prone to 
regard the European conditions as involving 
moral rather than material considerations 
and therefore to believe that America has 
an evangelical réle in the European prem- 
ises. Now, without attempting to discuss 
the moral aspects, it is plain that there are 
certain very material difficulties and others 
which if we regard as moral Europeans con- 
sider as purely material. And it is just as 
true that Europeans are little interested in 
our moral contributions and will allow us 
influence solely on the basis of material help. 

We are—no one can mistake this fact— 
approaching a new world crisis. Probably 
within the present year a new international 
effort will have to be made to reach a settle- 
ment of the German problems. The alter- 
native is chaos, anarchy and the ultimate 
bankruptcy of European civilization, with 
the much more immediate ruin of modern 
Germany. When this effort is made it will 
have to be made at some form of conference 
and it will have to deal with most of the 
questions which came before the Versailles 
body, that is, with nearly all the questions 
other than territorial affecting Germany. 

Such a conference, if it is to succeed, must 
find a way of ending the war between 
France and Germany by insuring French 
security and enforcing German payment of 
possible sums, while at the same time re- 
moving the two questions from the realm of 
military action or occupation. It is just as 
important to find a way to get French and 
Belgian troops out of Germany as to find a 
method to keep German troops out of 
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France and Belgium and compel the Ger- 
man people to pay for the ruin wrought by 
their soldiers on French and Belgian soil. 
Sympathize with the French as I do, 
accept the justification they offer for 
their present course toward Germany, and 
the fact remains just as unmistakable that 
unless a solution other than military can be 
found for the whole problem, then France 
and Germany, perhaps Europe, will be 
ruined in the end. But no solution can be 
forced upon France which, while saving 
Germany, endangers France, now or in the 
near future. You will not move a French 
or Belgian soldier from the Rhine or the 
Ruhr by any condemnation of French 
militarism, or by an appeal to world opinion, 
for no considerable number of Frenchmen 
or of Belgians regard the occupation of the 
Ruhr as militaristic, as anything but a 
legitimate protection of national safety. 
But until the last French and Belgian 
soldier has left Germany, until the Ruhr, 
the Rhineland and the Saar have all been 
finally evacuated, we shall not have peace. 
Nor shall we have peace at all if any of 
these areas are in any way alienated from 
Germany. All plans for the partition of 
Germany, for the invasion of the political 
sovereignty of Germany, north and east of 
the frontiers laid down at Versailles, can 
only make for war in the long run, even if 
they yield temporary security to France. 
But precisely as Germany is entitled to 
unity, to control within German lands, 
France and Belgium are entitled to pro- 
tection against German attack and guaran- 
tees that Germany will repair the ruin she 
has wantonly wrought. A sclution which 
allows Germany to escape payment and 
leaves her free to repeat her former aggres- 
sions is just as indefensible and immoral as 
a solution which involves any new partition 
of Germany. And unless France and Bel- 
gium have outside guarantees of security, 
there is no human escape from some form 
of permanent occupation of the Rhine and 
no real way to prevent some Frenchmen, 
at least, from working for the disintegration, 
if not the dismemberment of Germany. 
But there is no delusion more common 
and yet more patent than that which ex- 
plains the presence of French and Belgian 
troops on the Rhine and in the Ruhr as the 
result of an explosion of French and Belgian 
militarism wholly analogous to that of 
Germany in 1914. By contrast it was the 
explosion of German militarism in 1914 
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which explains the present action of the 
French and the Belgians. They are on the 
Rhine and in the Ruhr because they were 
invaded in 1914 and devastated in the sub- 
sequent years. You cannot logically or 
properly separate the cause which is 1914 
from the effect which is 1923. 

The German course in 1914 is adequate 
explanation for the apprehensions of the 
neighbors of Germany now. It isa legal and 
moral justification for their course now, both 
with respect of security and with respect of 
reparations. Yet this same action by 
France and Belgium now can only lead to 
a viable solution, since it leads to a real 
renunciation by Germany of plans for ag- 
gression, to a willingness to pay for her 
destructions which is honest and sustained, 
and finally to a realization by the British, 
in particular, that the alternative to 
Franco-Belgian action, injurious to British 
interests, is an association of Britain with 
France and Belgium in the defense of the 
frontiers of France and Belgium as fixed at 
Versailles. 

There is a chance, perhaps not more than 
a chance, but a clear possibility, that the 
horizons of chaos which the Ruhr occupa- 
tion has opened will lead to a revision of 
policy in Europe, both inside and out of 
Germany. The Ruhr campaign has demon- 
strated that France can, if she chooses, put 
any military pressure she likes upon the 
Germans, occupy German territory and 
paralyze German industry. It has shown 
that France can rely upon Belgian aid and 
Italian sanction, while she has nothing 
practical to fear from either British or 
American disapprobation. It has shown, in 
the last analysis, that France can and will 
under certain circumstances take her fate 
in her own hands. 

No German can now fail to perceive that 
in the end German efforts to evade pay- 
ments and to prepare new attacks will lead 
to the ruin of modern Germany. In that 
situation it is conceivable that when a new 
settlement shall be made, Germany will 
undertake to fulfil all of its conditions 
loyally, not willingly but as the lesser of the 
two possible evils, the second of which is 
national and industrial suicide. 

In the same fashion the Ruhr campaign 
has brought home to the British the fact 
that England is isolated in the world, 
separated from her allies in the war and 
incapable of exercising even a moderating 


influence over the most powerful of them. 


without accepting a degree of responsibility. 
It has demonstrated that France can, and 
will, if she feels herself in danger, take steps 
which threaten the economic prosperity of 
Britain and that short of war there is no 
British remedy. It has demonstrated that, 
driven to desperation, France can become 
as powerful on the Continent as she was in 
the days of the Wars of the Revolution or of 
the First Empire. 

For France, too, the experience has estab- 
lished the fact that by force directly 
reparations cannot be collected. If France 
is still resolved to continue to the end, in 
her present campaign, to hold out until 
Germany surrenders and an ultimate settle- 
ment has been reached, there is no tempta- 
tion growing out of recent experiences to 
resort to force unnecessarily or expect that 
the mere show of arms will produce sur- 
render and insure reparations. 


V. ConFuSIONS 


American public opinion has been and 
continues to be terribly confused not alone 
by rival propagandas carried on within this 
country on behalf of every one of the coun- 
tries concerned in the present crisis, but 
by judgments passed upon the course of 
France and Belgium on the one hand and 
Germany on the other which are aimed at 
establishing guilt and bestowing blame, 
rather than analyzing the causes and per- 
ceiving the effects. 

The. Franco-Belgian invasion of the 
Ruhr is the consequence, first of the assault 
upon Belgium and France by Germany in 
1914; second, of the program of devasta- 
tion carried on by the Germans and 
designed to ruin France, industrially, when 


“the first effort to conquer militarily had 


been foiled at the Marne; third, of the 
utter failure of the Versailles Treaty to 
provide France and Belgium with the 
minimum of necessary security against 
a new invasion and of the refusal of Ger- 
many to contribute sums essential to the 
reconstruction of French and Belgian ruins. 

That Germany deliberately sought to 
evade proper payments is the judgment of 
most unbiased observers, many of whom 
recognize that much more was originally 
asked of Germany in reparations than was 
possible or at least in any sense feasible. 
German bad faith from the close of the war 
to the invasion of the Ruhr is almost as 


_generally conceded outside of Germany as 
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is that German bad faith which was 
revealed in the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium. 

But, accepting all these premises, it is 
still true that the invasion of the Ruhr, the 
extension of military occupation, the possi- 
ble partition and ruin of Germany, are all 
of them things which must be not merely 
undesirable in themselves, in the eyes of 
all reasonable men, but also fraught with 
ultimate consequences of evil for the whole 
world which can hardly be calculated. 

It is neither just nor pertinent to de- 
nounce the French and Belgians for what 
they have done, since what they have done 
has been the inevitable consequence of 
what has been done to them. Moreover, 
as I have tried frequently to show here, if 
Germany escapes payment of reparations 
both France and Belgium are ruined, while 
Germany escapes not only immune from 
debt but capable of renewing her attack. 

The storm of abuse which has been 
showered upon France and in a less degree 
upon the Ruhr is both unjust and without 
effect because it represents a partial judg- 
ment. The world wants peace; it sees with 
impatience any step which is calculated to 
postpone peace and even to provoke new 
war. Therefore, it takes the Franco- 
Belgian action out of its setting and de- 
nounces it as a cause, as an isolated fact, 
when it is in truth but a detail in a long 
series of events. 

Yet the French and Belgian action, how- 
ever menacing to world peace and economic 
prosperity, is bottomed alike in justice and 

.in recent history. It finds full justification 
in German attack in 1914 and German 
passive resistance of all reparation, so far 
as possible, after the military defeat of 1918. 

Remember that when Germany, in 
August, 1914, in defiance of her treaty 
obligation, invaded Belgium, she not only 
tore up a specific pledge, but she also made 
it inevitable that thereafter for decades 
and perhaps for generations none of her 
neighbors would rely upon her pledges alone 
as insuring their security. Remember that 
when in the course of the war German 
armies systematically wrecked French and 
Belgian industries for obvious purposes, 
the natural result was bound to be that 
German recovery would not be permitted 
by her victims, if they won the war, save as 
Germany made good her devastations and 
that, if Germany escaped making good 
these, she would still win the war materially. 


In any new conference, as in all previous 
international discussions, the way to solu- 
tion must be sought through some means 
which insures French and Belgian security 
and provides German payments, and the 
action and the policy of Germany in 1914 
and throughout the war give France and 
Belgium an unassailable right to provide 
for their own security and take their own 
means of insuring German payment, if the 
rest of the world declines responsibility. 

It follows quite logically that if the 
United States—or any other country— 
desires to prevent the evil consequences 
which may flow from independent action 
by France and Belgium, it will have to 
undertake responsibilities; and in so far as 
the United States does not feel willing or 
called upon to assume responsibilities, it 
can exercise no influence in the premises. 
And it follows naturally, as I have tried to 
demonstrate, that in an effort toward an 
economic settlement, we cannot give advice 
in the matter of the reduction of reparations 
without displaying willingness to act in 
the matter of interallied debts. 

I have dwelt upon these circumstances 
at great length this month because, as I 
have said, we are plainly approaching a 
point where at home and abroad there is 
going to be demand for American partici- 
pation in a new general discussion of the 
world situation; and therefore it is plainly 
essential that there should be some appre- 
ciation here of the precise conditions under 
which America can exercise influence or 
participate usefully. Our ideas will have 
no appeal to Europe, save as we are pre- 
pared to guarantee those who adopt them 
in terms of European experience. It is use- 
less to undertake to speak as a participant 
while we continue to act as an observer. 

If we refuse all participation there is no 
settlement of the financial difficulties of 
Europe, this side of an open repudiation of 
the American debts. If we would assist 
in the reduction of reparations to a possible 
figure, then our assistance must be accom- 
panied by an offer to reduce Allied debts 
concomitantly. The question for American 
statesmanship is plainly: How much is 
European peace worth to the United States? 
There is, too, the inquiry: Is the United 
States prepared to pay in proportion as it is 
concerned, or will the mass of Americans 
conclude that all costs of isolation are more 
tolerable than any risks incident to actual 
participation? 
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THE “BIRD-BANDING” 
MOVEMENT 


BY GEORGE GLADDEN 


EARLY every idea which commands 
the attention of intelligent persons 
gets “reduced to a system” these days, 
and so it has come to pass that even 
(apparently) so aimless a performance as 
the periodic movements of the wild birds 
long ago attracted the notice of Uncle Sam 
himself, who seems to believe that it is time 
for him to accumulate more definite knowl- 
edge concerning the habits of these useful 
young friends of his. Meanwhile, bird- 
observers, all over the world, had been 
aware that there is a singular regularity in 
the periodic movements of the migratory 
species, and had inferred that they must be 
governed by precise laws. Even casual 
observers had remarked the fact that cer- 
tain species are prompt to reappear in the 
spring from the south-land, whence they 
had departed in the autumn; and had won- 
dered a little about it. The “bird-banding 
movement,” so-called, will do much to sup- 
ply definite and scientific answers to the 
various questions prompted by the phe- 
nomena; and will incidentally supply much 
information by means of which the remark- 
able hegiras may be intelligently observed 
and utilized. 


The Origin of Bird-Banding 


As early as 1710, we are told, the marking 
of migratory birds, by some means which 
should make possible their subsequent iden- 
tification, was begun in Europe, though 
it was not until about 1899 that this was 
done systematically. During the first two 
decades of the Twentieth Century, about 
twenty different organizations undertook 
similar work and accumulated much -valu- 
able, though more or less disconnected, 
information. Active experimental work was 
begun in the United States about rgo1, and 
during the following decade various local 
efforts were attempted or prosecuted. One 
of the better known of these attempts was 
that of the New Haven (Conn.) Bird Club, 
some of whose efforts were reported to the 
annual meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in 1909, a result being the for- 


mation of the American Bird-Banding 
Association at New York City, on Decem- 
ber 8 of that year. Thereafter the work was 
further advanced under the direction of the 
Linnean} Society of New York (allied with 
the New York Academy of Sciences) until 
it outgrew the available resources of that 
body; and finally was taken over entire, in 
1920, by the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 


Audubon an Early Worker 


Appropriately enough, a pioneer worker 
in the field of bird-banding was John James 
Audubon, who, during the early years of 
the Nineteenth Century, is known to have 
placed silver threads around the legs of a 
brood of phcebes, and is known to have 
noted the return of two of the birds to nests, 
in the same vicinity, the following year. 
It is at least significant that one of the 
earliest students of American ornithology 
should have thus given evidence that he 
held the theory which has since been scien- 
tifically established. Numerous other per- 
sonal cases could be cited, and, even in the 
lay mind, the belief that migratory birds 
do return to their nesting sites, after their 
prolonged absences in their migratory re- 
treats far away, has been well established 
by many instances. 

The poetic significance of all this makes 
a strong appeal to the imagination, of 
course; but the purely scientific aspects of 
the matter are, perhaps, even more remark- 
able. It is more than merely striking that 
the birds should have the ability, and the 
disposition, to return to their former nesting 
places, after having passed the winter 
months in tropical or semi-tropical coun- 
tries, hundreds or thousands of miles distant. 
It is a matter of profound economic sig- 
nificance, because of their known value as 
destroyers of noxious insects. It is largely 
from this point of view that their movements 
have immediate interest for the Biological 
Survey, which is willing to devote time and 
money and skill to the careful observation 
of these helpful wards of Uncle Sam. 
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If, as Dr. Hornaday says, in his little 
book, ‘“‘Our Vanishing Wild Life” (p. 212), 
“The millions of the insect world are upon 
us. The birds fight them for us, and when 
the birds are numerous and have nestlings 
to feed, the number of insects they consume 
is enormous,” it certainly behooves the 
Department of Agriculture to become ac- 
quainted with the movements of these 
natural allies who, as Dr. Hornaday says, 
“require absolutely nothing at our hands 
save the privilege of being let alone while they 
work for us.” 


What is Being Done 


But the scientific as well as the purely 
economic significance of the movement must 
not be lost sight of, since it promises to 
throw light upon an important subject. 
Probably everybody is more or less dimly 
aware that the birds (or most of them) leave 
the northern countries in the autumn, and 
go presumably to the southern and warmer 
climates. But precisely when they go, and 
where, and when they return, are only very 
imperfectly known. These definite facts, 
and other related ones, also of scientific and 
economic value, the Biological Survey has 
determined to ascertain and classify, be- 
cause many of them are of real value. And 
this is being done by definitely planned 


scientific measures, which have already pro- 
duced much -precise information. By these 
facts, being collated and classified, we shall 
be able to understand many of the present 
mysteries of bird migration. 

The Biological Survey has adopted the 
most direct and practical method (one 
which had been employed by private organi- 
zations and individuals) of ascertaining the 
desired facts—that of deliberately trapping, 
“banding” and then releasing the wild 
birds in the hope that in due time they 
could again be captured and identified by 
means of the carefully marked bands, of 
which precise records had been made. 
Within a few years this practice doubtless 
will have placed in the possession of the 
Survey officials a large amount of data, 
invaluable for the study of the phenomena 
of bird migrations. Doubtless these “‘trap- 
ping stations” will be established in the 
known migratory ‘‘paths” followed by the 
birds (for example, the Mississippi Valley), 
and at other favorable points where they 
can receive the careful attention of experts. 
Much of this work can probably be supplied 
by regular agents (naturalists) of the Sur- 
vey; but in the case of a trapping station 
established at a State agricultural college, 
or the like, probably the means of suitable 
attention will be forthcoming from the 

' faculty or student body. 











As to the means and 
manner of trapping birds 
for this purpose, that is a 
subject which already has 
received the careful atten- 
tion of the Biological Sur- 
vey experts, and of many 
individuals. The Survey’s 
investigations are de- 
scribed, with drawings and 
descriptions of the designs 
of several forms of traps 
found effective, in the pam- 
phlet, ‘Instructions for 
Bird Banding,” published 
by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, as a con- 
tribution of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Dupli- 
cates of this helpful docu- 
ment are obtainable from 
the Government Printing 
Office for five cents (cash) 
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BANDING A SMALL BIRD AT A TRAPPING STATION IN 


SOUTHERN GEORGIA 


a copy, or free of charge 
from the Biological Survey. 
A federal permit for this 
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work is required, under the 
provisions of the migra- 
tory-bird treaty act. Ap- 
plication for such a permit 
should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 
Dut 


Some of the Results 


As this remarkable 
movement has gained im- 
petus all over the country, 
the amount of literature, 
in the way of magazine 
articles and the like, has 
increased and records are 
beginning to accumulate, 














in the hands of the “bird- 
banders,” and others, which 
fairly stagger the imagina- 
tions of those who had not given the matter 
more than a casual thought. It becomes 
increasingly evident that an absorbingly in- 
teresting scientific field has been thrown 
open to investigation. Even bird-students, 
who have long appreciated its inherent pos- 
sibilities, are astonished by the results that 
are being revealed. For example, Mr. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
one of the pioneers of the movement, re- 
ported in the Auk (magazine) of April, 1922 


(pp. 213 sqq.): 


Some idea of the returns to be expected may be 
shown by the following figures [from Thomasville, 
Ga.]: Of the 90 birds banded in 1915, 17 birds, or 19 
per cent., have been taken in subsequent years. Of 
the 213 birds banded in 1916, 31 birds, or 15 per 
cent., have been taken in subsequent years. Of the 
239 birds banded in 1917, 12 birds, or 5 per cent., 
have been taken in subsequent years. The decreas- 
ing percentage of birds retaken is due to the break 
in the trapping during 1918 to 1919; but the high 
rate of returns will be seen in the taking of so many 
of the 1917 birds even after so long an absence. In 
1921 there were taken 20 birds, or 7 per cent., of 
those banded in 1920; § birds from 1917 and 3 birds 
from as long ago as 1916. In 1921 in six weeks in 
February and March, ro4o birds were banded, 347 
new birds, 28 from previous years, and 665 “re- 
peats,” meaning by that recaptures of birds already 
banded one or more times during the season. It is 
surprising how constant the last number is, year 
after year; two thirds of all birds caught being birds 
that have been in the traps before. 

Of the 28 birds taken in previous years 14 were 
residents, from the possible 146 previously banded; 
14 were migrants from the possible 679 previously 
banded. Considering the long travel, and many 
tisks of migrants through the year, as well as the 
possibility of their not returning to the same spot for 
the winter, we may be surprised not that the pro- 
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portion of summer residents is greater, but that so 
many migrants are taken. 


Some Remarkable Individual Performances 


The story told plainly by the numbers 
shown on the bands of recaptured birds, 
when compared with the records set down 
for those numbers at the time, is most ex- 
traordinary, and substantiates the beliefs of 
many field naturalists, which have been 
regarded as pure fiction. For example, 
Mr. Baldwin tells of the same blue jay 
trapped in 1916, 1920 and 1921, each year 
in exactly the same spot. The bird is 
thereby shown to be at least six years old. 
The. same applies to another jay trapped in 
1916 and again in 1921. A third jay was 
was trapped in 1917, fwice in 1920, and again 
in 1921, in stations within 200 yards of each 
other, which implies that the bird had not 
done much wandering during the five years. 
A mocking bird trapped in 1920 was taken 
again in 1921, within 300 yards of the origi- 
nal trap. A cardinal (female) was trapped 
in 1917 and again in 1921, showing the bird 
to be at least five years old. A white- 
throated sparrow was trapped in 1916, 1917, 
1920 and 1921, is at least six years old and 
has made five trips to Canada and return 
since being banded; or if not to Canada, at 
least to New York or New England, those 
being the species’ known summer habitats. 
A myrtle warbler which was banded in 1917, 
1920 and 1921 must be five years old and 
probably has made at least four trips to the 
north and return (to Georgia). 
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All of the foregoing records were reported 
by Mr. Baldwin, but doubtless they can be 
duplicated by many observers. An enor- 
mous amount of this scientific and useful 
information is thus being gathered—“use- 
ful” because the goings and comings of 
these birds is by no means a matter of no 
consequence. In its broader aspects bird 
migration for years had been the subject of 
the careful study and observation of trained 
naturalists, like the late Wells W. Cooke, 
whose monograph on “Bird Migration” 
(issued by the Biological Survey as Bulletin 
No. 185 of the Department of Agriculture) 
continues to be the great vade mecum of 
many students of this interesting subject, 
and may be had for ten cents (cash). 
Doubtless the Biological Survey will issue, 
in due time, publications based upon the 
immense amount of data now being 
received. 

Through the kindness of the Biological 
Survey, we are able to add the following 
excerpts from the Auk (the well-known 
ornithological magazine) of July, 1922, 
pp. 332 sqq.) selected from an article, “Trap- 
ping Ducks for Banding Purposes.”’ It has 
to do especially with the results obtained 
from trapping ducks at Lake Scugog, a 
small body of water lying about 16 miles due 
north of Lake Ontario, by H. S. Osler, of 
Toronto. In this highly interesting article, 
Mr. Frederick C. Lincoln writes in part as 
follows: 


Probably the greatest interest that attaches to 
any one of Mr. Osler’s ducks is that of blue-winged 
teal No. 4576. This little duck was banded on 
September 24 in company with another of its own 
kind and eight or ten black ducks. Two months and 
seven days later it was killed by a hunter in Caroni 
Swamp, near Port of Spain, Island of Trinidad. 
(The island is in the British West Indies, and was 
discovered by Columbus in 1498.) The flight made 
by the bird must have been close to 3,000 miles. 
For many years it has been known that some of the 
blue-winged teals, and certain other ducks that 
breed in North America, winter in South America. 
The presence of this species on the Island of Trinidad 
has been particularly noted, but there has been no 
information available to show from what part of the 
northern continent the birds came. The record of 
this individual is therefore of particular interest and 
value. The band was returned to the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey by the American Consul through the 
State Department... . 

In 1920 Mr. Osler banded about 225 ducks of four 
species, all more or less sought by sportsmen, and 
three or four particularly prized as table birds in 
almost every section of the country. During the few 
months of the open season of 1920-1921 at least 35 of 
these, or about 16 per cent., were killed. (These 
include those reported by Mr. Osler as killed at Lake 
Scugog, but of which the complete data were not 
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secured.) If these figures, or the figures that will 
later be secured through the comprehensive work 
being developed by the U. S. Biological Survey, may 
be considered as average, then a computation of the 
number of ducks killed during any one shooting 
season may provide a satisfactory index to the total 
number of such birds in the country at that period. 


As this careful and scientific work under 
the Biological Survey has proceeded, much 
information has developed, and we are 
learning more and more about the move- 
ment of all species of birds. The following 
table contains some of the “‘returns” of the 
longer flights of Lake Scugog ducks, as 
reported in Mr. Lincoln’s article, above 
cited: 

Black Ducks and Mallards 


Date Banded Date Recovered Where Recovered 
Sept. 25, 1920 Nov. 18, 1920 CapeFearRiver,N.C. 
Sept. 24,1920 Nov. 19,1920 Milton, Ind. 

Sept. 26,1920 Nov.19, 1920 Henderson, Ky. 
Oct.4,1920 Nov. 23,1920 Seyppel, Ark. 

Sept. 26,1920 Nov. 23, 1920 Summerville, Tenn. 
Sept. 25,1920 Nov. 26, 1920 Palestine, Texas. 
Sept. 24,1920 Nov. 29,1920 Taylor County, Fla. 
Sept. 14,1920 Dec.7,1920 Gueydan, La. 
Sept.15,1920 Dec. 28,1920 Owensboro, Ky. 
Nov.6,1920 Jan.15,1921 St. Andrew, Fla. 
Sept. 25,1920 Feb. 5,1921 Méeltonsville, Ala. 


But the most remarkable “return” 
known to the present writer was that of a 
common tern reported by the Biological 
Survey as having been banded in New 
England and recovered on the Niger River 
in Western Africa! With this exception (and 
possibly a few others), none of the above 
records are at all extraordinary because of 
the distance covered. Judged in terms of 
distance merely, many migrants have been 
known, for many years, to cover greater 
distances. But their identification has been 
only by species, whereas these identifica- 
tions by means of bird-banding refers to 
individuals, and makes the operation and 
its results tremendously more significant. 

Indeed, the identification of a particular 
chipping sparrow, trapped in New York, 
and whose band shows positively that it was 
released in Boston, on a certain date, is 
obviously much more significant than the 
well-known annual flights of the Arctic tern 
almost between the North and the South 
Poles. The difference lies in the fact that, 
in the case of the terns (whose prodigious 
migratory flights—almost from pole to pole 
—have long been known), the identification 
has been merely of an entire species; whereas 
the identification of the sparrow has been 
personal—it is the same weak little bird that 
has flown across one or more States. 
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DEDICATING A TABLET TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN PORTO RICO IN 1898 


(The tablet especially commemorates the part played by the Sixth Massachusetts Infantry, and was placed on the 
approach to the Federal Building in San Juan in November, 1920. Lieutenant-Governor Channing Cox of Massa- 
chusetts—now Governor—represented his State at the ceremonies) 


PORTO RICO UNDER THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 


AV QUARTER-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


{Mr. Baxter, the well-known American writer, has passed several winters in Porto Rico and has had 
excellent opportunities for observing conditions and obtaining the islanders’ point of view.—TuHE EpiToR] 


xX a quarter-century has now passed 
since the Spanish flag gave place to 
the Stars and Stripes over Porto Rico, 
a survey of the significant changes ihat have 
occurred, and of the progress made in the 
island, may prove instructive and illuminat- 
ing. For about 390 years Porto Rico had 
remained a Spanish colony, its settlement 
as the second oldest in America preceding 
that of Cuba by about five years. On 
May 10, 1898, the first shot in the brief 
campaign in the island that terminated 
its rule from Spain, was fired by Angel 
Rivero, a young captain of artillery in the 
Spanish army, from Fort San Cristobal at 
San Juan; aimed at the auxiliary cruiser 
Yale of Admiral Sampson’s fleet. The 
ship withdrew without replying. It is 
significant that Captain Kivero, a native 
Spaniard, is now an American citizen and 


a resident of the island capital, universally 
respected and admired for his long and 
earnest efforts to bring about cordial rela- 
tions between the three elements in the 
local public—the native Porto Ricans, the 
Spanish, the Continental Americans. 

Ponce de Leon landed at Guanica, on the 
south side of the island. Here is the mag- 
nificent harbor of La Ensenada—a circum- 
stance that attracted to the same spot the 
American invaders under General Miles, 
who there came to land on July 25, 1808. 
Sampson’s fleet had bombarded San Juan 
on May 12, but for more than two months 
no landing was made. The campaign had 
lasted but two weeks; there had been six 
encounters with the Spanish forces, who did 
their best against considerable odds. The 
total American loss in battle was only four 
killed and forty wounded. 
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On August 12 the American government 
agreed to the Spanish proposals for peace; 
as a condition for suspending hostilities, 
Spain consented to cede Porto Rico to the 
United States. As stipulated in Article II 
ot the Treaty of Paris, signed on December 
10, 1898, this was unconditional, as by 
right of conquest, whereas for the cession 
of the Philippines $20,000,000 was paid to 
Spain. The civil rights and the political 
status of the inhabitants of the ceded ter- 
ritories were left to be determined by 
Congress. 


Civil Government Instituted 


For two years after the occupation a 
military government ruled Porto Rico, 
succeeded by a provisional civil govern- 
ment instituted under the Foraker Act that 
took effect on May 10, 1900. The situa- 
tion had been made troublesome from the 
start by the circumstance that, after a long 
political agitation in the island, a scheme 
of local autonomy, granted by Spain in 
1898 when the Liberals under Sagasta were 
in power, had taken effect on February 9 
of that year. High hopes were held of it. 


But it had no chance for testing its merits; 
the war, with its general disruption of 
island conditions, came only a few weeks 


later. The military government did its 
best to allay the long-standing political 
antagonisms and induce the leaders to 
work together in the development of the 
new order. But the local rancors were of 
such long standing that these efforts met 
with but little response. 

When the Foraker Act gave civil govern- 
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ment to the island Senator Foraker is said 
to have favored granting American citizen- 
ship to the Porto Rican people at the out- 
set. Had this been done it would have 
spared the trouble that came from a just 
sense of unfair dealing that developed in 
the course of the seventeen years that con- 
tinued this anomalous condition. It even 
led in a degree to a fond looking backward 
to the severed bonds with the mother 
country and to vain imaginings as to the 
benefits that might have come from the 
autonomy granted at the eleventh hour. 
Thereby, said many, they would at least 
have been full-fledged Spaniards on a parity 
with their compatriots in the Peninsula. 
Now they had become merely “citizens of 
Porto Rico,” which remained without defi- 
nite status as United States territory. This 
“inferiority complex” was felt to be pe- 
culiarly humiliating by many Porto Ricans 
of the highest intelligence, capacity and 
cultivation. Spaniards and other foreign- 
ers resident in the island might become 
naturalized as American citizens. But the 
Porto Ricans themselves were denied that 
privilege. 

Otherwise the Foraker Act worked ad- 
mirably; the island made steady progress in 
prosperity and the higher grades of a more 
advanced civilization. Many of the best 
friends of Porto Rico feel that the organic 
act that took effect on March 2, 1917, known 
as the Jones Bill (curiously called in the 
local press the ‘Bill Jones’) went too far in 
granting a wider measure of self-government 
than a population still so predominatingly 
illiterate was really competent to exercise. 














ONE OF PORTO RICO’S VAST SUGAR PLANTATIONS, WITH THE TALL SMOKESTACKS OF THE 
“CENTRAL” SHOWING IN THE BACKGROUND 
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MODERN DOCKS AND-PIERS ALONG THE HARBOR FRONT OF SAN JUAN 


(With the harbor channels dredged to a depth of thirty feet by the federal government, a most admirable system of 
docks and piers has been developed, with equipment equal to the best) 


One mistake, made against the recom- 
mendation of Governor Yager, was its 
provision for universal manhood suffrage, 
rather than requiring the literacy tests, 
according to an increasing tendency in the 
States. This, of course, does not mean 
true democracy, but simply turning over 
an ignorant herd to do the bidding of more 
or less self-seeking politicians. In _ this 
connection it is significant to remark, as 
shown in the admirable “ Historia de Puerto 
Rico” recently written in Spanish by Dr. 
Paul G. Miller, long the Commissioner of 
Education, that the word cacigue was the 
term for chief in the Antillean language 
spoken by the aborigines of the island. 
The word was early adopted in Spanish 
as the exact equivalent of our political boss. 
And the institution of caciguismo, or 
‘“bossism,” is carried to a consummate 
degree of ruthlessness in Spain and in 
nearly all Spanish-American countries. 

Under the Foraker Act the Executive 
Council constituted the upper house of the 
insular legislature. This council comprised 
the six heads of departments (all Conti- 
nental Americans at the start), together 
with five Porto Ricans nominated by the 
President. The intimacy of the majority 
of this body with the affairs of insular ad- 
ministration assured an extraordinary ef- 
ficiency in operation. This is the major 
consideration in government, all theories 


to the contrary notwithstanding. President 
McKinley made an excellent selection for 
starting the new government. The first civil 
governor was the Hon. Charles H. Allen, 
of Lowell, and in Professor M. G. Brum- 
baugh, afterwards Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, a most felicitous beginning was made 
in the organization of the modern system of 
public schools that represents a supreme 
triumph for Americanism in the island. 
The succeeding governors have been Wil- 
liam H. Hunt, Beekman Winthrop, Regis 
H. Post, George R. Colton, Arthur Yager, 
José E. Benedicto (ad interim), E. Mont 
Reily, and Horace M. Towner. 

Party lines in the island have been drawn 
on local issues, rather than on national 
lines. Originally, the parties were the 
Republicans and the Federals; their issues 
were at first those inherited from Spanish 
domination, and the lines were drawn more 
according to the degree of autonomy that 
had so long been sought for. On the whole, 
the Republicans were more the radicals, 
the Federals the conservatives. The Re- 
publicans tended-to include more of the 
colored population than their rivals. The 


-Federals, after the election of 1902, merged 


themselves in a new party called the Union 
of Porto Rico. For more than twenty 
years the Republicans retained control of 
the insular capital, San Juan. The Re- 
publicans became more identified with the 
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national party of that name. No such 
affiliation hasemarked the Unionists. The 
Governors, as a rule, have held aloof from 
local party entanglements and have en- 
deavored to keep free from favoritism in 
appointments. 

The Unionists have been exceedingly 
well organized. Controlling the greater 
portion of the wealth of the island, and 
consequently the elements of social stand- 
ing, they have grown to dominate the 
island by reason of the power for command- 


ing a following that groups of great land-. 


holders can exercise with a peasantry. It 
is said that the extensive party funds con- 
trolled by the Unionists are due to an assess- 
ment of all office-holders of 10 per cent. of 
their salaries, payable the first of each 
month. But politicians are likely to be 
the same in motive whatever their party, 
and it is charged that the Republicans tend 
to do likewise wherever they have the power. 
Of very considerable significance is the 
rapid rise of the Socialist party, led by 
a man of exceptional ability, the Hon. 
Santiago Iglesias, a member of the insular 
Senate. Unlike the party in the States, 
the Socialists of Porto Rico represent the 
Labor Union elements and have in their 
campaigns for strikes and wage-advance- 
ment been endorsed by labor delegates 
sent from time to time by the national 
Federation of Labor in the States. The 
Socialist vote at the elections is becoming 
formidable—approaching a parity with 
that of the Republicans. Perhaps there 
is nothing more dreaded by the Unionists 
than a coalition between the Republicans 
and the Socialists. Indeed, the prospect 
of this has driven not a few influential 
Republicans into the Unionist ranks. 


Localism and Nationalism in Politics 


The long delay in granting American 
citizenship had the unfortunate effect of 
making in many quarters a spirit of localism 
superior to considerations of national loy- 
alty. The ending of this delay by the 
enactment of the Jones Bill in 1917 came 


too late to allay the dissatisfaction. Hence 
at the next election there came an unreason- 
ing clamor for independencia—a feeling not 
wholly unnatural in so insular a community. 
Altogether, this was made more of than it 
deserved. It was little more than a surface 
ebullition. But the Unionist leaders saw 
a political opportunity and were not slow 
to take advantage of it. Unhappily they 
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allowed too many of their subordinates to 
get out of hand and raise a great hue and 
cry for ends that the party heads would in 
their hearts have been the last to seek. 
Yet on this issue they swept the island in the 
campaign of 1920. Said a prominent 
Unionist afterwards to the writer (he was 
a leading merchant), “If there were the 
slightest danger of independence I would 
straightway close out my business and leave 
the island.” Some of the party leaders 
stood out bravely against all the clamor; 
among them the Hon. Juan B. Huyke, 
then speaker of the insular House of Rep- 
resentatives, and long an exponent of the 
most sterling Americanism. Mr. Huyke 
is now Commissioner of Education—the 
first native Porto Rican to be appointed 
to that office. 

What the party leaders evidently most 
wanted was to control the offices. Having 
carried the. election, they found it conve- 
nient at the first opportunity to eliminate 
from the platform of their party the inde- 
pendence plank which, they explained, they 
had merely held to as ‘“‘an ideal” inherited 
from the period when they had so long been 
denied citizenship. It has been a mistake 
to assume that the Unionists as a mass, 
although for the time being disaffected by 
the denial of citizenship, were imbued with 
anything like genuine disloyalty. Judging 
from personal experience, I can say that I 
have found no more genuine appreciators 
of the value of American rule in the island 
as the one great factor in its progress than 
among members of the Unionist party. 

The independence plank had for some 
years been a feature of the platform; it was 
adopted, it is said, at the instance of the 
Hon. Luis Mufioz Rivera, a man of excep- 
tional statesmanlike quality. His local 
leadership was a natural outcome of the 
stand he had taken for autonomy under 
Spain. He had visited Spain in a private 
capacity and had conferred with the leaders 
then in power. He strongly favored a 
fusion of the autonomists with the Liberal 
party in Spain. This was opposed by a 
less conservative element favoring a more 
popular form of autonomy. There came a 
split among the leaders and the more radical 
element came to the fore; its leaders were 
José Gomez Brioso, Manuel Rossy, José 
Celso Barbosa and Luis Sanchez Morales. 
Dr. Gomez Brioso and Luis Sanchez 
Morales are high in the ranks of the Repub- 
licans to-day; Dr. Barbosa, editor of El 
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THE NEW CAPITOL UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SAN JUAN 
(To house the Senate and House of Representatives and the courts) 









































A GRADED SCHOOL IN PONCE 














THE FEDERAL BUILDING AT SAN JUAN—HOUSING THE POST OFFICE, CUSTOMS OFFICE, UNITED 
STATES COURTS, ETC. 


A GROUP OF MODERN PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 
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Tiempo at San Juan, was the chief of the 
party up to his death in 1921. A commis- 
sion from the Autonomists went to Madrid 
and entered into a compact with the Liberal 
leaders to support their party in its policy, 
both general and Antillean, conceding to the 
Porto Ricans the same rights as to the citi- 
zens of the Peninsula. Dr. Gomez Brioso 
signed the compact. When submitted to 
the Autonomist assembly on their return it 
was opposed by Celso Barbosa and others 
as essentially monarchical and as earnestly 
supported by Mufioz Rivera, who carried 
the day by a vote of 79 to 17. 

The split resulted in two parties, known 
at first respectively as “Liberales Fusion- 
istas” and “Puros y Ortodoxos” (Liberal 
Fusionist and Pure and Orthodox) under 
Munoz Rivera and Dr. Celso Barbosa, re- 
spectively. The dissidents maintained that 
the Spanish premier would be likely to gov- 
ern the island in the interests of his party 
rather than in response to the popular will 
of the Porto Ricans themselves. It was 
along this line of cleavage that the two par- 
ties were primarily constituted under Amer- 
ican control—the Unionists for the conserv- 
ative interests of the large property-holders, 
although many of the Republican leaders 
are men of wealth and social eminence. 

There is, in fact, only one good reason 
why Porto Rico should not be entitled to 
the rank of an organic territory, like 
Hawaii or Alaska. That is, that with its 
excessively dense population its revenue 
needs are such that the resources of an 
organic territory, which has to be self- 
sufficient economically, would have been 
inadequate. The island’s privileged status, 
conferred by the Foraker Act, was continued 
under the organic law. 

The island is also exempt from the federal 
internal revenue laws and has an internal 
revenue system of its own; it also receives 
the tax laid in the States upon cigars 
made there from Porto’ Rican tobacco. 
On the other hand, a heavy burden has 
recently been laid upon the island in 
common with the other territories in the 
law making the enforcement of prohibition 
under the Volstead Act a duty of the local 
authorities—an obligation from which the 
States themselves are immune. 


Illiteracy and its Reduction 


Under the well-organized public-school 
system illiteracy has steadily decreased 
from the proportion of 79.6 per cent. in 


1899, the year after the American occupa- 
tion. But the rapid increase of population 
makes it almost impossible for the public- 
school system to keep up with its require- 
ments, In his last report as Commissioner 
of Education Dr, Paul G. Miller showed 
that between 1899 and 1920 the total in- 
crease of children of school age was 116,350 
—a figure representing more than four 
times the number of children attending 
school in 1899. The rural population is 
more than three and a half times that of 
the urban. So it is with illiteracy in the 
rural districts that the public-school system 
finds it the hardest to cope. 

Even in the cities and towns the building 
of schoolhouses cannot keep pace with the 
growth of school population; a plentifully 
large number of children has to be kept on 
the waiting-list. In 1899 only 8 per cent. 
of the children between five and seventeen 
years of age attended school; in 1920 the 
proportion was 45.2 per cent. But an 
illiteracy of about 55 per cent. is still 55 
per cent. too great for democracy to be 
anything more than a pretense for the com- 
munity where it exists. Such a population 
is manifestly unfit for the ballot; yet Porto 
Rico has a compulsory voting law! For 
the benefit of the illiterates ballots have to 
be distinguished by symbols that indicate 
the questions voted upon or the parties 
voted for. The voter is instructed as to 
these symbols by some mentor. The vote 
upon the question of prohibition for Porto 
Rico, provided for by the organic act, had 
a somewhat humorous aspect, demon- 
strating what a farce is the pretense of 
democratic government under such circum- 
stances. 

This vote anticipated the Eighteenth 
Amendment by a considerable period. The 
island was carried for the drys by a vote of 
something like two to one, giving Porto 
Rico the distinction of being the first Latin 
population in the world to go on record for 
prohibition. 

The symbols agreed upon for the voting 
were a bottle for “wet” and a coconut for 
“dry ”—coconut water from the green nut 
being universally in favor as a refreshing 
“soft drink.” Since the coconut was a 
native growth, it appealed to the simple 
jibaro, or peasant, mind as preferable to the 
bottle and more dignified. The enormous 
majority for “dry” is thus accounted for. 

Whatever the compensating advantages 
from prohibition, there can be no question 
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as to the widespread de- 
moralization and encour- 
agement of lawlessness 
that has ensued in the 
island, just as in the 
States. The local situation 
has been intensified by 
the difficulty of enforce- 
ment. Thousands of illicit 
stillsexist. Cheap molasses 
from the local cane may 











be had anywhere; a source 
of lucrative gain has thus 
been developed among the 
peasantry. The ease of 
smuggling facilitates the obtaining of high- 
class liquors and wines in a degree vastly 
greater than in the States. The foreign 
islands near at hand and the Spanish Main 
across the Caribbean make it practically 
impossible to stop smuggling in any appre- 
ciable degree. The law is thus flouted by 
almost everybody but the few total ab- 
stainers. A particularly sorry aspect is 
the demoralization of officials charged with 
its enforcement. 

It will be difficult to overcome the unde- 
sirable political conditions due to the en- 


couragement of a pseudo-democracy under 
the organic act and the consequent lessening 


of governmental efficiency. It has put a 
premium upon political contention for the 
sake of party and the personal advantage of 
politicians. 


The English Language and Americanization 


At the very start under the military 
government instruction in English was 
made a dominant feature. This has nat- 
urally been a steady aim ever since—an 


ONE OF THE FINEST TOURIST HOTELS IN TROPICAL AMERICA 
(Hotel Condado-Vanderbilt, on Condado Beach, San Juan) 


essential element in the Americanization of 
the island. It has been an exceedingly 
difficult problem and the end is not yet. 
In thus feeling the way through an unex- 
plored field mistakes have been inevitable. 
But the progress is greater and more grati- 
fying than casual observers can realize. 
In the lower grades the instruction is bi- 
lingual; beginning with the seventh grade, 
English is the medium, with Spanish as a 
special study. The obstacles in the way of 
a more rapid advance are formidable. 
First stands the enormous cost; teachers of 
English have to be brought from the States; 
only a few, in love with their work and the 
island, stay on through years. The salaries 
are too low to be permanently attractive. 
If native teachers could be regularly sent 
to the States in sufficient numbers for 
courses at the normal schools it would im- 
mensely accelerate the work. Native 
teachers have to be depended upon for oral 
instruction in the lower grades. The echo- 
ings of defective accents have weird results 
in ‘English as she is spoke.” 

A tremendous handicap 








is the lack of constant 
practice in English speech. 
The language of the home 
must always be the dom- 
inant speech of the com- 
munity. An_ English- 
speaking environment, so 
powerful a factor with 
foreign populations in the 
States, is almost wholly ab- 
sent. Children and youths 
are invariably shy about 
using a tongue not in com- 
mon use, even when they 
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know it well. Yet they 
are familiar with the sight 
of English and can read it 
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well. By lack of practice they forget how to 
speak it after leaving school. Said Commis- 
sioner Miller in his final report: “ The quality 
and quantity of English possessed by the ele- 
mentary school graduate perhaps exceeds 
by far the ability of the average American 
high-school student to express himself, 
either orally or in writing, in any one of the 
modern languages taken up in the high- 
school course.” Admirable compositions in 
English, written correctly and with striking 
intelligence and comprehension of the sub- 
ject, are common in the schools. 

Under existing conditions it would hardly 
be practicable to extend instruction in 
English beyond present limits. The Com- 
missioner of Education has repeatedly urged 
an increase of the number of teachers of 
English to 500, but the necessary legislative 
appropriation has never been in prospect. 
Were the increase forthcoming, it would 
mean a great advance. Any attempt to 

: make English the sole medium for instruc- 
tion would be blocked by a prohibitive cost. 
In the rural regions such an effort would be 
folly, even were the money available; it 
would mean an absolute waste; there would 
be no use for the language; their four years 
in school at an end, the children would 
promptly forget. 


Americanization in Other Aspects 


Aside from English instruction, the 
Americanization of the island has advanced 
notably in the past quarter-century. Amer- 
icanization is a matter of customs and 
manners as well as of language. “Trade 
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follows the flag”; customs follow trade. 
Trade connections are chiefly with the 
States. Public attention is turned thither- 
ward more than to Europe. Many hun- 
dreds of Porto Ricans voyage to and from 
the States every year. The educated and 
well-to-do people almost universally send 
their children to schools in the States. 
These return speaking good English; their 
horizon widened, their modes of thought 
profoundly modified. Ambitions for the 
higher education, generated in the island 
schools, send the more moderately circum- 
stanced in ever-increasing numbers to the 
States for like reasons. 

There has long been a highly cultivated 
class in Porto Rico—men and: women whose 
intelligence and accomplishments would 
honor any community. Under more popu- 
lar educational opportunities and with 
advancing prosperity, this class is greatly 
increasing. The public schools have, more- 
over, immensely promoted a better knowl- 
edge of Spanish itself by their facilities for 
the study of that noble language. Book- 
stores are good criterions of popular intelli- 
gence. San Juan has eight; all but two 
exclusively Spanish. Due to the schools 
there is also an extensive interest in English 
literature—books, magazines, newspapers. 

The motion pictures—there are nearly 
140 theaters in the island—have been a 
powerful influence: in promoting a famil- 
larity with a wide diversity of American 
life, American customs and viewpoints. 

Coeducation in the schools, from the first 
grade to and through the university, has 

profoundly modified the 








old Spanish" conventional- 
ities as torelations between 
the sexes in public. Among 
high-school students one 
notes an aspect of com- 
radeship and familiarity 
between the youths and 
the maidens that appears 
quite as in the States. The 
same at the university. 
It all looks truly Amer- 
ican, as compared with 
European reserve and 
segregation. 


Results from Sanitation 
The island’s record in 


sanitation has a _ world- 








A MODERN DWELLING IN SAN JUAN 


wide import. Porto Rico 
has been free from yellow 

















A LIVING AMERICAN FLAG IN A PATRIOTIC COSTUME PARADE BY PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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fever and smallpox since the beginning 
of the American occupation. The only 


introduced pestilential disease has been 
the bubonic plague. 


Two outbreaks, 
caused by infected rats brought in 
ships from New Orleans, were promptly 
suppressed; the fatalities were few. The 
knowledge of two great endemic maladies 
that grew directly out of the American 
occupation of the island has made Porto 
Rico eminent in the geography of science. 
The economic worth to the world of the 
results from these investigations, both 
originating with the medical corps of the 
United States Army, is comparable with 
that of the yellow fever discoveries in 
Cuba, also of like origin. These three 
beneficent fruits of the War with Spain have 
a value so incalculable that in comparison 
all other fruits of the conflict seem insignifi- 
cant. 

Quite singularly the two great achieve- 


ments in Porto Rico were by one and the, 


same man, Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, who 
came to the island with the invading army 
in 1898, a young lieutenant in the medical 
corps. Dr. Ashford was at once struck by 
the extraordinary pallor prevalent among 
the adult peasantry. He found that this 
‘had been attributed to malnutrition and 
pronounced anemia. Investigation proved 
it a false diagnosis. The next year careful 
investigation resulted in the discovery of 


uncinariasis, commonly called “the hook- _ 


worm disease,” induced by a group of 
parasites that infest the intestines. Further 
studies pursued jointly by Dr. Ashford and 
Dr. W. W. King, of the United States Public 
Health Service, developed a method of 
treatment that invariably cures. This 
proved one of the greatest boons to 
humanity ever offered by modern medical 
science. Millions of persons in warm and 
tropical regions were found to be suffering 
from this disease all over the world; with 
recovery, the practically negligible working 
efficiency of the afflicted advances to nor- 
mal. The treatment thus originated has 
been extended by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to nearly all parts of the earth. The 
financial returns from this relief of human 
suffering made possible by the War with 
Spain could be computed only in annual 
dividends mounting into billions. 

The hookworm disease is purely rural; 
the second achievement by Dr. Ashford 
had to do with a strictly urban malady. 
It was found that the dangerous infection 
called sprue, endemic in the cities and 
towns of Porto Rico, was hardly known in 
rural parts. The disease, discovered in 
Barbadoes in the mid-eighteenth century, 
afflicts tropical and warm-climate regions; 
in Asia it has a range from Ceylon, India 
and Cochin China to Korea. False diag- 
nosis leads to wrong dietetic treatment 
with fatal results. Sprue prevails in our 
Southern States, though as yet infrequently 
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other beneficent institu- 
tions of the new day, rise 
on every hand — depart- 
ment stores, banks, office- 
buildings. In the residen- 
tial sections the erection 
of new houses is so rapid 
as to indicate that in 
population San Juan must 
now be near the hundred 
thousand mark. The old- 
time wooden houses that 
so quickly depreciate under 
climatic influences, are 








ONE OF MANY USEFUL AND ARTISTIC BRIDGES BUILT BY THE giving way on every hand 


PORTO RICAN DIVISION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


recognized as such. Hence the accurate 
knowledge now available becomes inval- 
uable to practitioners on the continent. 

When Dr. Ashford began to investigate, 
the cause of sprue had not been discovered. 
A suggestion from a patient in San Juan 
that something was wrong with the bread 
turned his attention in that direction. The 
inducing cause was soon found to be a 
poisonous yeast; the offending organism 
was identified and given the name of “mo- 
nilia psolosis.”” Further researches con- 
ducted by Dr. Ashford and his colleagues 
at the Institute of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene in San Juan—an institution of 
high scientific repute and achievement— 
developed a vaccine which, together with 
suitable diet, leads to almost certain re- 
covery. 

These two epochal discoveries, together 
with the activities of the Insular Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, have gone far to as- 
sure to Porto Rico’the benefits of a salu- 
brious climate that, free from extremes of 
heat and cold, ranks the island as by nature 
one of the healthiest parts of the world. 


to enduring structures of 
reinforced concrete, now 
the island’s universal building material. Here 
and there the palatial homes of wealthy indi- 
viduals stand in handsome grounds; some of 
these dwellings represent.a cost of $250,0co 
or more. The typical house in the resi- 
dential suburbs is a cheerful-looking bun- 
galow structure with a spacious front porch 
floored with tile. The standard of comfort 
and convenience is thoroughly American— 
modern plumbing, tiled bathrooms, elec- 
tric lighting, gas or electrical ranges. Elec- 
tric rates are low; for cooking, electricity is 
cheaper than gas. The bathroom is a 
universal institution; even in the working- 
men’s suburb, established by the munici- 
pality, every house has its bathroom with 
shower. Among the poor and the lower 
middle class the standard of personal clean- 
liness is much higher than in New York and 
other great American cities. 

In this review of the record of the past 
quarter-century “under the flag” much has 
necessarily had to be left unnoted. In vari- 
ous ways much remains to be done. But the 
progress made gives assurance of continued 
advancement. 





Progress in Housing and 
Domestic Life 


A striking mirror of the 
change in civic and domes- 
tic conditions under an ad- 
vancing civilization is the 
present-day aspect of the 
island capital. The busi- 
ness center has beenalmost 
rebuilt; handsome new 
commercial, mercantile 
and financial structures, 














with here and there a fine 
public-school building or 
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ARE KINGS USEFUL? 


BY CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


T 6 A. M. on October 5, 1910, the 
steamship Asturias cast anchor off 
the royal palace in the harbor of Lisbon. 
Newspaper correspondents galore tumbled 
excitedly over the rail, clamoring for the use 
of our wireless so that they might notify 
the world that revolution had broken out in 
Portugal, that king Manuel had fled, and 
that a provisional republic had ~ 


still reign! What is the difference? Per- 
haps a short discussion of that difference 
may show how essential to the maintenance 
of the British Empire is its royal house, 
how useful to Sweden and to Denmark are 
their present kings, how strong a force for 
peace among the Balkans is a certain sov- 
ereign thereof, and how much better off 

is the Spain of to-day for hav- 





been set up. The newly con- 
stituted government had seized 
all the telegraph lines, so the 
newspaper folk were frantic. 

There was much going on. 
Ashore we could see that the 
palace was being bombarded; 
and, soon after we anchored, 
the crew of a Portuguese war- 
vessel just beyond us mutinied, 
shot down the captain, hoisted 
the revolutionary flag, and 
steamed over to join in the 
bombardment. To some of us 
the shooting of that captain, 
seen distinctly through field 
glasses, was peculiarly ghastly, 
because only recently he had 
come to Buenos Aires in that 
very vessel as Portugal’s special 
envoy to the Argentine Centen- 
nial of Independence and had 
won many friends. 

I was on my way home on 
leave from my post as Minister 
to Argentina, so I went ashore 
at Lisbon to see if service could 








ing Alfonso XIII at his post of 
observation. America is already 
fully informed concerning the 
King of the Belgians and prac- 
tically unanimous in its warm 
approval of him as a man and 
as a factor in his people’s gov- 
ernment, so we need spend few 
words on him. 

Europe of to-day is a large 
body of republics bounded on 
the north and also on the south 
by a belt of kingdoms. Gone 
are the overlords of Germany, 
Russia and Austria, and in their 
stead are republics, more or 
less closely modeled in their 
form of government upon the 
European type of republic which 
France has worked out since the 
surrender of Napoleon. III at 
Sedan. That means a rule by a 
cabinet made up of ministers who 
together control a majority of 
the country’s parliament, all 
governed by a prime minister 
able to hold together that ma- 








be rendered to our Legation 
there in forwarding telegrams 
to Washington, or in any other 
way. Lisbon did not present a tidy spec- 
tacle that day! Artillery littered certain 
streets with branches of trees, and machine 
guns messed up others with remains of 
citizens. The sum total of the day’s pro- 
ceedings was that the revolutionists killed 
many innocent folk, eliminated a king, and 
set up a republic. And what then? It set me 
wondering as to the comparative values of 
kings and presidents in Europe. 

Kings no longer govern—a few of them 


KING ALBERT OF 
BELGIUM 


jority. The instant he loses 
that control, or the cabinet 
falls below a majority of the 
parliament in a vote of confidence, out 
he goes, and a new cabinet is put to- 
gether by someone able to assemble enough 
elements to give it a majority. This par- 
liamentary form of government is therefore 
much more responsive to current public 
opinion, expressed through its elected repre- 
sentatives, than is our own. In Europe the 
legislative body controls the executive, and 
can at any moment change it. With us 
their powers are separate and balanced. 
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And what about 
the kings of Europe, 
how do they rule? 
The answer is: they 
do not; they only 
reign. Each and 


GUSTAF V OF SWEDEN 


every one of them 
has the government 
of his country lodged 
in the hands of a 
parliament, the same 
as in the neighbor- 
ing republics. Just 
like the President of 
Czechoslovakia, 
a king can designate 
a parliamentary 
leader to form a 
cabinet; but if when 
formed it cannot win 
a majority in parlia- 
ment, out goes the 
would-be prime min- 
ister to make way 
for some one able to 
command sufficient parliamentary support. 

From this it may be safely concluded that 
all the governments of Europe but Russia 
are surprisingly similar in fact, whether 
headed by a king or a president, because 
always they are governed by a majority of 
the people’s parliamentary representatives. 

Similar as are all the parliamentary gov- 
ernments of Europe to-day, both kingdoms 
and republics, very striking is the difference 
between what the kings and the presidents 
contribute to these governments. In one 
feature they are alike: they carry out the 
spectacular part of governmental business— 
an onerous burden. Theirs it is to open 
parliament, to lay corner-stones of impor- 
tant buildings, and, generally, in their per- 
sons to demonstrate with due dignity the 
existence of orderly government, without 
which civilization halts. Already we begin 


CHRISTIAN X OF 
DENMARK 





to see the wide gulf between the presidency 
in the United States, with its tremendous 
powers vested in one man for four years, and 
a European king or president, reigning or 
presiding in a country where governmental 
power resides not in him, but in the majority 
of parliament. 

The next step is to decide whether Euro- 
pean kings are useful factors in the govern- 
ment of their respective countries or are 
only figureheads. Let us begin by a glance 
at the British Empire, a voluntary associa- 
tion of self-governing Dominions plus a 
number of Colonies. The writer ventures 
the assertion that if the royal house of 
Great Britain or a royal succession were 
abolished, the empire would not long hold 
together. It is the fashion to describe 
British royalty as “ the golden thread ”’ that 
binds together the empire; and there is more 
fact than fancy in this statement. Royalty 

represents historical 
tradition. It repre- 
sents, as a visible 
symbol, national pa- 
triotism — the pride 
of race, that for which 
men die in battle. ° 

There is a mag- 
nificence about a 
king of an ancient 
race that makes an 
appeal impossible for 
any president of a 
French Republic. In 
a country like India, 
the presence at the 


Sie 
GEORGE V OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Delhi durbar of the 
King-Emperor 

meant for three hun- 

dred million people 

something that no 

duly elected presi- - 

dent could evoke. 

We Americans are i 
an homogeneous ALFONSO XIII OF 
people living all to- SPAIN 
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gether, with small experience in governing 
millions of alien peoples, and so we do not 
understand what an asset in such intricate 
business is the personality of a king. 

Nor is Engiand the only kingdom whose 
king is of practical utility in its “scheme of 
things entire.” Some years ago Iceland 
desired to separate from Denmark, and 
there would have been trouble if this desire 
had been negatived. But Iceland had 
fisheries and other interests with which the 
Danes did not wish to lose touch. Quite 
a governmental dilemma, was it not? It 
was solved by granting freedom from Den- 
mark to Iceland on con- 
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Spainwards, while Badajoz, fronting her, 
had none at all! The effect of his state- 
ment was immediate and widespread, and 
much more potent than any sayjng of a 
purely political official. Worse things have 
happened to Portugal since she became a 
republic in 1910 than would be a union, as 
an autonomous state, with Spain. 

The writer remembers that the chief 
memory he brought with him from a long 
interview in July, 1921, with King Gustaf 
of Sweden in Stockholm was the interest 
taken by His Majesty that a foreigner study- 
ing the country should meet all its really 

leading men, regardless 





dition that both retained 
the same king! Could 
anything be moresimple? 
And yet it worked. 
Modern Spain has been 
passing through a sepa- 
ratist crisis greater than 
most outsiders can grasp. 
A nationalist movement 
has been going on in 
Catalonia, that enlight- 
ened strip of territory 
skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, equipped with a 
distinct language, and it 
has threatened the con- 
tinued unity of the coun- 
try. Unless outsiders are 
mightily mistaken, it is 
nothing but the personal 
popularity of the dashing 





of whether they were 
his partisans or not. Es- 
pecially did he urge seeing 
the Socialist leader 
Hjalmar Branting, then 
out of power. Since then 
Branting has become 
Prime Minister, proving 
that the King was wiser 
than the wisest political 
prophets, all of whom 
were then agreed that 
the giving of the franchise 
to Swedish women spelt 
the end of Branting in 
politics. 

“ Fighting in the Balk- 
ans’’ has long been the 
favoriteall-the-year sport 
of European war corre- 
spondents, but recently a 
certain sagacious Queen 








young king that has kept 
this separatist movement 
in check. The better ele- 
ments in Catalonia resent the advanced 
Socialism springing up there, and a great 
appeal was made to these steady folk when, 
upon the occasion of anarchistic outbreaks 
in Barcelona, the king insisted upon visit- 
ing that city and walking freely about the 
streets. 

Portugal was lost to Spain in 1640, but 
quite recently there has been a noteworthy 
rapprochement between the chambers of 
commerce of the two countries looking 
toward closer business relations. This was 
vociferously opposed by certain Portuguese 
on grounds more vocal than reasonable. 
They were silenced by a brief but apt public 
statement by the Spanish king to the effect 
that Portugal had. nothing to fear from 
Spain, as appeared from the fact that Elvas 
on the frontier had many cannon frowning 


QUEEN MARIE 


of those parts has con- 
tributed a peace factor 
of no small potency. The Queen of 
Rumania has married one daughter to 
the King of Jugoslavia, another to the 
King of Greece and a son to a sister 
of the Greek King. Certainly this makes 
it more doubtful than ever before that the 
royalties of those three capitals—Bucharest, 
Belgrade and Athens—will wish war with, 
each other; and if Balkan royalties no 
longer desire war, Mars is going to feel 
robbed of ancient allies! 

When is a king not a king? The European 
answer is easy to read. He is a king just 
so long as he realizes that though he 
reigns, he does not govern, and also that 
he must usefully serve his people’s govern- 
ment. Such a king is a national asset. 
Any other sort will not last long in the 
Europe of to-day. 


OF RUMANIA 








SARAH BERNHARDT'’S CAREER 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ARAH BERNHARDT was born in 

Holland, probably in 1844, and began 
acting when she was seventeen; accord- 
ingly she was before the public for ap- 
proximately sixty-two years. This is by no 
means a record for an actor, but a long time 
for the passing of a comet. Mrs. Gilbert 
went on a starring tour when she was over 
eighty. But no player, perhaps, was ever 
for so long a time as Bernhardt before an 
international public. 

Bernhardt was an actress of great tech- 
nical proficiency, endowed with a truly 
marvelous voice (its power of endurance 
being by no means the least marvelous 
thing about it), with a sharp, sensitive 
theatrical intelligence and a dynamic body. 
No other actress of our time could so com- 
mand situations requiring lightning quick- 
ness or panther grace or the pantomimic 
expression of anguish or torture or flaming 
rage. Yet it will probably be admitted as 
time goes on that her extraordinary fame 
rested only in part on her abilities as an 
actress; that, indeed, her artistic range was 
limited and not, essentially, of much dig- 
nity. But she was, in her own person, so 
compelling and vital a woman, and she 
attracted, both deliberately and uncon- 
sciously, so much attention to herself, year 
after vear, her reputation growing like a 
rolled snowball, that Barnum himself might 
have bowed to her. 

Her technical command of the mechanics 
of a réle was superb. From the opening 
scene, she knew exactly where she was going, 
and she took you with her. Every detail 
was right, and significant (though often she 
put in too much detail, for she was enam- 
ored of her own cleverness). Every emo- 
tional effect was prepared for, led up to, 
and finally delivered with electrical etfect. 
Her stabbing of Scarpia in ‘‘Tosca,” her 
stabbing of Marcellus in ‘“ Theodora,” her 
shooting, after long suppressed rage and 
torture, of the brute in ‘‘ Madame X,” the 
temptation of the lover, to save his life, in 
“Fedora,” scores of such scenes were 
handled with the very pitch and maximum 
of theatrical effect and illusion. But that 
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is all they were—theatrical effect. It was 
not an accident that Bernhardt made the 
greatest of her successes in the dramas of 
Sardou, or in plays of similar appeal. She 
was, herself, as an artist, essentially of the 
same type. 

William Winter, who was a shrewd critic 
of acting, and who, for all his aversion to 
many of Bernhardt’s réles, justly admired 
her proficiency, once made a penetrating 
remark about her. She was, he said, always 
the woman being loved, never the woman 
loving. She could play the temptress, she 
could bend men to her will, she could de- 
pict with startling vividness the wiles, 
rages, jealousies, despairs of the woman 
desiring a man, the feline woman. But she 
could not have played Juliet, and she could 
not have played Queen Catherine. Not 
only was the whole range of modern realistic 
drama, which came to flower in her lifetime, 
unexplored by her, so that there came 
a time when her plays seemed remote and 
anachronistic, but the truly romantic as 
well as the classic drama was outside her 
province as well. She essayed “Phédre,” 
but only because her great predecessor, 
Rachel, had shone in it. Only in Hugo's 
romances, with their offered chance to sup 
full on horrors, spinal chills and emotion- 
alism, was she at home. Actually, she was 
the high priestess of the school of Scribe 
and Sardou. It was a school without essen- 
tial reality—and without nobility. When, 
in 1880, Sarah broke from the Théatre 
Francaise, she gained a freedom that 
brought her fame and fortune—but possibly 
she lost-her artistic soul. 

At which point someone is sure to ask, 
“How about the little Duke in ‘L’Aiglon’?” 
I saw her play this part just after seeing 
Maude Adams play it. And not only was 
her production in the original tongue, but 
Coquelin was the Flambeau. As William 
Winter said at the time, to see her after 
Miss Adams was to see a tiger after watch- 
ingakitten. She had less of boyish frailty 
about her than Miss Adams (no wonder, 
for she was 56 years old!) and certainly 
one was prepared to pity her less. But 
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there was nothing in the rdéle 
which she could not technically 
depict with ease, and in the two 
great scenes of sheer emotion- 
alism, the mirror scene and the 
phantom battle, she lifted you 
from your seat, where poor 
Miss Adams had floundered and 
bleated. But, after all, these 
scenes are theatricalism. To 
propel them requires, first, a 
clear knowledge of the means of 
emotional expression, a splendid 
elocution, and that curious, 
driving power which comes, in 
great part, so far as we can 
analyze it, from a combination 
of imaginative fervor and phys- 
ical vitality. And looking 
back on that performance of 
“L’Aiglon” after twenty-three 
years, it isn’t her little Duke 
that I remember with a warm 
thrill of pleasure. It is Coquelin’s 
Flambeau. Coquelin had ten- 
derness. Coquelin was not the 
theater pretending to be life. 
He was always life squeezed into 














the theater. And that is just 
what Bernhardt never was, to 
me, and that is why I think of 
her as a supreme technician (and a woman 
of peculiar and dynamic force of character, 
with a flaming ambition and the grit of ten 
strong men), but never as a supreme artist. 

It was during the Bernhardt-Coquelin 
tour of America in “Cyrano”—that must 
have been 1900-1901—that.a Harvard pro- 
fessor emitted certain remarks unflattering 
to Rostand. I was sent to interview both 
the French stars on the subject. Bernhardt 
received me in some state. Her entire face 
was made up a kind of gray-white, with the 
lips extraordinarily red. The long, tight 
sleeves of her tight gown brushed the rings 
on her thin fingers. Her eyes smoldered, 
then flashed, then grew merry, according to 
the moods of the sentences in her carefully 
thought out, but scarcely important, reply 
to the professor. The entire proceeding 
was like a scene from a play. Then I 
visited Coquelin. When he was informed 
of my errand, he sent word I was to come 
tight up. The great man, with his round, 
lined, mobile face, sat on the edge of his 
bed, clad only in his underclothes, gesticu- 
lated fiercely as he felt for his slippers, and 
cried over and over that the professor 
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was an ass. He wasn’t thinking of Coquelin; 
he was springing to defend his friend. 

A trivial incident, but not without its 
significance. Bernhardt had all the equip- 
ment of a supreme artist, except the power 
that comes from selflessness, the power that 
depicts the tender or the heroic emotions, 
that creates beauty as well as excitement, 
and that can ally itself to a cause. Bern- 
hardt never allied her art to any dramatic 
cause which meant progress, and though 
she has died known the world over for her 
picturesque life, admired for her untiring 
zeal, and revered in France especially for 
her vast technical proficiency, her place in 
history will not be with Garrick and Irving, 
with Booth and Sarah Siddons, with Talma 
and Rachel, with Duse and Ellen Terry, 
nor, certainly, with the moderns, whose 
plays offered no scope for her verbose emo- 
tionalism. She will be remembered, rather, 
as a bright flame-point of a peculiar era in 
the theater, when unreality was king, and, 
on her personal side, as a woman who won 
a world to her feet by the sheer force of her 
personality and her technical proficiency, 
and then held it there for half a century. 




















A BULL ELEPHANT ON THE RAMPAGE 


(The African elephant is untamable, and larger and far more savage than the Indian species 


which is familiar at the circus. 
Mr. Snow shot him. 
and each foot measured 24 inches across 


This angry tusker got within 30 feet of the camera man before 
He was judged to be over 400 years old; his tusks were 7 feet in length, 
The characteristic huge ears are much in evidence) 


BRINGING THE AFRICAN 
JUNGLE HOME 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


HATEVER one may think of the 

average run of movie drama, such 
pictures as the Snow Expedition brought 
back from Africa are convincing evidence 
of the film’s importance in modern life. 
Science and history a hundred years from 
now will doubtless be largely founded on, 
and taught by, the motion picture. And 
to-day the mass of us stay-at-homes may 
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experience vividly the thrill of the scientific 
explorer and big-game hunter, the delight 
of the naturalist studying rare wild animals 
in their haurits thousands of miles away, 
the enlargement of ideas which comes from 
a plunge into wilderness life. 

Without any special interest in animals, 
in hunting, or in Africa, there are several 
scenes in the Snow series which must make 
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LIONESS IN THE TALL GRASS 


(The tawny body is almost invisible in the grass—and 
in the lion tribe it is distinctly true that ‘‘the female of 
the species is more deadly than the male’’) 


a profound and indelible impression upon 
any human being of normal sensibilities. 
For instance: 

On a lonely island off the African coast 
there move about, and waddle solemnly 
past, countless thousands of penguins— 
ridiculous but beautiful in their glossy 
black-and-white plumage. These strange 
birds that do not fly but walk erect, whose 
“feathers” are either simple barbs or scales, 
have in their remote fastnesses a mysterious, 
even poetic, appeal. They appear so like 
pompous dwarf-men that one hardly won- 
ders at the near-sighted Pére Maél who 





A SOUTH AFRICAN WILD BUCK 


(In a characteristic growth of matted grass and thorn trees. 
The reader’s attention is directed to the widely differing 
types of African vegetation shown in these pictures) 


earnestly baptized these heathen brothers. 
On land they are born Charlie Chaplins. 
But they approach their true element, the 
sea. In waving masses the whole vast 
assemblage undulates down the rocky 
slope; the bird-wave meets the ocean 
breakers, bursts into individuals, eager 
divers who plunge through the spray in 
delight at a medium where they are free and 
powerful. For those useless “wings” are 
swimmer’s flippers which drive through 
the water at barracuda speed, and a 
migration over and under a_ thousand 
leagues of ocean is but a pleasure jaunt 
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GIRAFFE VERSUS FLIVVER—THE GIRAFFE LOSES 


(The awkward lope of the giraffe covers a lot of ground, but his lungs will not hold out against a gas-engine. He 
seems to be the only animal in nature that is physiologically incapable of making a sound. Nor can he bend 
his legs. In order to drink he must spraddle out on each side till his neck will reach down to the water) 
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TWO TONS OF BLIND RAGE CHARGING 


(He knocked over the camera before he went down. The skin was two inches thick and weighed 600 pounds 
when removed. The forward horn was 22 inches long) 


THE RHINO IS DOWN—BUT THE BLACK BOYS ARE STILL UP 


(The African natives who accompany safaris need no instruction in the doctrine of ‘‘safety first.”” When a lion of 
rhino becomes really imminent, the tallest tree in sight is good enough for them) 











. lion or 
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History, started from 
California in 1919. Dur- 
ing the three years’ trip 
it covered 80,000 miles 
(three-fourths of this 
through fever and insect 
infected regions of Africa), 
exposed 125,000 feet of 
film, and secured over 
sixty complete museum 
groups of different large 
African animals — some 
of them, like the white 
rhinoceros, already be- 
coming very rare—250 
animal heads, 1500 birds, 
5000 eggs, and 40,000 
butterflies, moths, beetles 
and insects. 








LION CUBS 


(One of the prizes brought back, alive, to find a home in a zoological park on 


the Pacific Coast) 


to them. The sight moves the imagination 
to its depths. 

Different enough but equally memorable 
is the herd of excited elephants charging 
over the floor of the ancient East African 
crater where they have found a _ refuge. 
These formidable, untamable monsters, 
their huge ears flapping back and forth, 
their wickedly thrusting tusks gleaming 
white, hurtle across the open space in an 
awe-inspiring phalanx, their gigantic feet 
battering the earth like 


An amusing feature, 
forced upon the expedi- 
tion by the death of the 
oxen from the dreaded 
tsetse fly, was responsible for much of 
its success. Mr. Snow managed to se- 
cure a flivver, and this, with the motor 
truck carrying equipment and developing 
room, saved the day. It was discovered 
that even the swiftest of these larger ani- 
mals cannot average over twenty miles an 
hour for any length of time. In the open, 
therefore, it was a simple matter to keep 
after anything started until the animals 
were so tired that close-range photography 





great triphammers— 
oppressing the spectator 
with the sensation of 
blind, overwhelming 
brute force. 

And then the awkward 
gallop of the giraffes, 
more than ever resem- 
bling some prehistoric 
survival or creatures of a 
whimsical dream; the in- 
credible forty-foot leaps 
of the racing impala, ac- 
robat of the veldt; and 
the vicious little pig eyes 
and cocked ears and spiky 
22-inch hornof the charg- 
ing bullrhinoceros—there 
are plenty of scenes that 
linger in the memory. 











The Snow expedition, 
backed by the Oakland 
Museum of Natural 


THIS ZEBRA WEARS ITS STRIPES WIDE 


(Because on the open veldt they give him better protective coloration. His 
cousin of the dense jungles has finely pencilled narrow stripes) 
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THE END OF THE LEOPARD 
(One of the wiliest and fiercest of the cat hunters figures for once as the hunted instead) 


was simple. An occasional wart-hog or 
hyena would finally decide there was noth- 
ing left for it but to fight, and the “tin 
Lizzie” suffered some dents in consequence. 
But the automobile factor nevertheless 
contributed largely to the magnitude of 
the expedition’s success. 

There are many more artistic pictures 
than these in the Rainey “Water Hole” 
series; and Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
has recently brought back some film, not 
yet shown, which far surpasses anything 
yet made in Africa; but the Snow films 
are a fine achievement and a genuine con- 
tribution to science, education, and enter- 
tainment. 

The fortunate child of the future (a future 
by no means distant) will learn his natural 
history and geography mainly from motion 
pictures of this type—made by those who 
understand teaching and actual school 
work. One can hardly over-emphasize the 
stimulating effects which might thus be 
secured; and surely such courses could be 
a large factor in producing vivid knowledge, 
a wider outlook, and a livelier imagination 
among school children. The parent of to-day 
may well regret that visual education, by 
motion pictures, was not part of his schooling. 














DWANO, THE HUNTER 


(A giant native who accompanied the expedition. He 
was sure that to tackle Jack Dempsey would be play 
after rhinos: “I bite ’um once—no more Dempsey’) 
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TURKISH SCHOOL CHILDREN GREETING THE MILITARY HERO, GENERAL RAFET PASHA, 
ON HIS FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE SINCE THE WAR WITH THE GREEKS 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


HE good angel that arranges to have 

this correspondent arrive at the world’s 
trouble centers just in the nick of time 
landed me a few weeks ago in Constanti- 
nople on the morning of the day of the 
break-up of the Lausanne Conference. 
No definite news had yet been received, 
although the ‘authoritative’ message 
which met me at the station was that peace 
had been signed, and that I was just in 
time for the jubilation. Within an hour 
an equally “authoritative” report was that 
the conference had gone on the rocks. 
At once I felt at home; Constantinople is 
still herself. She may thrive without 
bread or boots, but without conflicting 
rumors, which are as the breath of life, she 
could not live. 

Exchange, that capricious barometer of 
political conditions in the East, was cutting 
up queer monkey-shines during the morn- 
ing and throughout the day: twice within 
eight hours there was a clear profit for 
somebody of five points on either side of 
the market. Large clusters of men could 


be seen about the booths of the money- 
changers, where American greenbacks, the 
symbol of stability, are traded in as a real 
commodity; and smaller knots of men in 
front of the newspaper bulletins. 

But the largest group of interested spec- 
tators that I saw during a day’s ramble 
about the city were the hundreds of men 
and a few women, leaning over the rail of 
the eastern end of the Galata Bridge, 
watching men and boys in small boats with 
handlines catching mackerel in the Golden 
Horn. The sight was reassuring. So long 
as men fish there is no immediate local 
danger. One of the world’s oldest seda- 
tives for frazzled nerves, as Saint Peter once 
proved, is to go fishing. 

By the middle of the day, the news was 
confirmed that peace prospects at Lausanne 
had been dissipated; and war hovered on 
the banks of the Maritza, where a hundred 
thousand Greek troops were poised to 
strike, and to march on Constantinople, 
the British fleet in the Straits having kept 
the Turks in Asia from sending across an 
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adequate army to combat them. Far to 
the eastward, a Turkish army was prepared, 
report said, to drive on Mosul, Bagdad and 
the gates of India. The British forces, 
so much in evidence in Constantinople, 
were scheduled to move down to Chanak, 
and make a final stand there, reinforced 
by a fleet in water and air that was expected 
to be able to do what Lord Curzon had 
been unable to accomplish at Lausanne, 
bring the Turk to his knees. In the mean- 
while, massacres of Christians in Constanti- 
nople were cheerfully predicted by the 
habitual ravens. This was the day and 
this the place where the world was to be set 
on fire. 

Only it wasn’t. Far from it. The old 
city that is the portal of two seas and two 
continents was never more entrancingly 
herself. The weather was radiant, so that 
one went about without an overcoat. 
Greek and Armenian mothers sat in the 
open places of Pera serenely sunning their 
babies. Business went on as usual—and 
despite present stagnation, the city is 
notably more prosperous than in 1919. 
Soldiers and sailors of the American and 
allied forces dotted the red-fezzed crowd. 
American sailors, the prize spenders of the 
world, are oftener seen in carriages than 
either Turkish pashas or foreign officials. 
Twenty United States destroyers make 
their base in the Bosphorus these days. 
Whatever may befall nobody feels concern 
about Americans, who are here in surpris- 
ingly large numbers, because the strong 
arm of the Government engirds them; 
and the invisible shield of their country’s 
paramount prestige is before them, day and 
night. 


The City Policed by the Turks 


Aside from the normal number of beg- 
gars, Constantinople shows to the casual 
observer few signs of the refugee problem 
that is inseparably associated with the 
city. A few minor camps are dotted about 
the city and its environs; and across the 
Bosphorus in Haidar Pasha are ten thousand 
Greeks from the Pontus, whom the Greek 
Government says it cannot receive, as it 
has already about a million refugees. 
Other thousands are arriving from Black 
Sea ports on cruelly overcrowded ships. 
Americans and others are helping these 
miserable exiles, who are dying at the rate 
of a score a day, of cholera, typhus, pneu- 
monia, smallpox and other diseases. Their 


fate, however, is outside the range of the 
ken and interests of the city and its visitors. 
Only the serious-minded few know or care. 
The Russian refugees have dwindled to 
about ten thousand and most of these have 
been absorbed into the economic life of the 
community. 

Allied troops are here in force—although 
their families were sent away some months 
ago—but they no longer control the city. 
Aside from the British military police, the 
American naval patrol, and similar but 
smaller Italian and French disciplinary 
bodies to look after their own men in uni- 
form, the policing of the city is entirely 
in the hands of the Turks, who have three 
classes of patrols—the smartly dressed 
civilian police, the gendarmerie, and the 
old-fashioned night watchmen who tray- 
erse the streets beating upon the cobble- 
stones at short intervals with iron-shod 
clubs, presumably to warn evil-doers that 
they are near. They cry the location of 
every fire, and once to have heard them is 
to carry forever a distinctive Constanti- 
nople impression, almost as vivid as the 
picture of the primitive firemen running 
afoot with their diminutive pump on their 
shoulders. 

Modern police methods and _ old-fash- 
ioned Turkish ways are curiously com- 
mingled by the new force that controls the 
city. Two young Turkish roysterers were 
walking in front of me along the Rue de 
Pera at one o'clock in the morning, rending 
the air with song. From a sentry-box on 
the other side of the street a civil policeman 
darted out and came up quickly behind the 
singers, announcing his presence by a stiff 
clout on the head of one of them. Having 
thus secured their undivided attention, 
he explained that such conduct is not 
befitting on the part of citizens of new 
national Turkey; it should be confined to 
the Christian soldiers and sailors. Two 
or three times in that one night’s prowl 
through the parts of Para and Galata, 
concerning which the guide-books are 
silent, I noted the alertness and swift 
disciplinary measures of Turkish officials 
of the law. The only unrebuked carousing 
was on the part of uniformed representa: 
tives of the western powers. Turkish 
traffic police are less statuesque than their 
American prototypes, but they are quite 
efficient. 

Real light might be shed on one phase 
of the problem of Constantinople if the 
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CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY 


serious and uncolored views of thoughtful 
Turks concerning the Christian nations 
could be expressed to the world. Were the 
Turk given, say, six months’ innings with 
the world-wide propaganda machinery of 
the Greeks, the Armenians and the other 
“Christian” peoples, he probably could 
put out some interesting literature. On 
all the earth there is no such center of com- 
mercialized vice as is to be found in the 
“Christian” quarters of Constantinople. 
All the known and the scarcely whispered 
forms of debauchery are marketed here. 
Most of it is directed at the free-spending 
foreign soldiers and sailors. Of course 
there is drink of all kinds, a fair share of 
the bars being decorated with the American 
and British flags as an enticement to the 
patriotic lads in uniform. The liquors sold 
range all the way from light wines and beer 
to Russian vodka and a deadly Greek 
drink. The girls in the cafés receive a 
commission upon whatever they can induce 
the visitors to buy. 


Unwholesome Conditions 


Upon the night of my arrival I ranged 
around Pera, the European quarter, over 


the main streets and the side alleys, on 
which blossom profusely signs enticing 


the sailors and soldiers. Later I went 
thoroughly into the night life, in company 
with an officer of the American patrol. 
After a rather wide observation of the port 
cities of the world, I am bound to say that 
Constantinople is far and away the most 
immoral on earth. Old Stamboul, across 
the Golden Horn, where the Turks them- 
selves live, is quiet and orderly, and im- 
morality is largely uncommercial and is 
kept under cover. But in the “Christian” 
quarter the sailors and soldiers must run a 
gantlet of shameless enticements. My own 
reaction was that it would have made for 
the health of civilization, and especially 
for the safety of the Europeans who must 
do business at the Turkish capital, had the 
Turks stipulated at Lausanne that all the 
Greeks must leave Constantinople, even 
as they are to be eliminated from Anatolia. 
The moral welfare of civilization in the 
Near East is imperilled by degenerate 
“Christians.” “It makes you feel as if 
there is no God,”’ was one American naval 
officer’s expression of his sentiments, after 
a tour of certain sections of the “Chris- 
tian” quarters of Constantinople. 

The trade in illicit drugs, wholesale and 














TURKISH WOMEN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, WHO 
YESTERDAY WERE VEILED 


retail, has grown so great that Constanti- 
nople is coming to be recognized as one of 
the largest distributing centers of the world, 
especially for America. This is not be- 
cause the city is Moslem, but “Christian.” 
I could understand why a veteran Ameri- 
can missionary lady should lament, as I 
heard her do, the passing of the good old 
days of Abdul Hamid, under real Turkish 
control, when Constantinople was so much 
more moral and honest than to-day, 
Under the protecting cloak of the ‘“Chris- 
tian’? nations, these “Christian” peoples 
have made the ancient capital of the 
Christian world a moral plague spot. 
No presentation of present-day Constan- 
tinople would be true to the facts which 
did not at least hint at this aspect. 


Constantinople as a “Dry” City 


In this connection, it should be recorded 
for American readers that the Naval Y. M. 
C. A., the livest, most popular and most 
American place of resort in the city, where 
officers, enlisted men and civilians gather to 
dine and play and fellowship, is so brilliant 
a success that it alone justifies the existence 
of the entire Naval Department of the 
International Y. M. C. A. 

Hope is expressed in missionary circles 
that when the Allies move out of Con- 
stantinople, and Turkish sovereignty is 
unimpaired, the prohibition laws which 
now prevail in Anatolia may be applied 
here,! and these hundreds of dives be wiped 
out. Moslems are forbidden to drink 


1Prohibition was decreed by the Angora government 
on April 30. 
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intoxicants—though new Turks often scan- 
dalize strict followers of the law—so Turkey 
will have a greater reason for going “dry” 
than the United States. Angora has an- 
nounced that prohibition will soon be 
applied to Constantinople and enforced 
as it has not been enforced in America. 


Tle Panorama of Galata Bridge 


One dare not dwell too much upon the 
somber side of things. To me, Constanti- 
nople’s cure for Constantinople’s ills has 
always been the spectacle of Galata Bridge, 
the most cosmopolitan spot in the world. 
Here for ages the three continents have 
contributed to the colorfulness of the 
kaleidoscopic procession of peasants and 
pashas; black eunuchs and white Europeans; 
Arabs and Albanians, Afghans and Afri- 
cans; Chinese and Circassians; Persians 
and Parisians; hamals, or human pack 
animals, and harem ladies; camels and 
Fords; ox-carts and motor-cycles — the 
whole world has no other panorama like 
that of the bridge over the Golden Horn. 

For contemporary interest one looks to 
the left, up the Bosphorus, where rides a 
mighty armada of the nations’ navies; 
but for artistic satisfaction look to the right 
and the curve of the horn, where a fleet of 
native sailboats, with their forest of sloping 
masts, fill the eye with a delight that is 
enhanced by the flitting caiques and 
launches in the foreground. Many and 
bloody are the sins of Constantinople; yet 

















THE UNENDING PROCESSION ACROSS GALATA 
BRIDGE 
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so matchless is her beauty that it is easier 
to forgive the offenses of her emperors and 
ecclesiastics and statesmen and soldiers and 
maddened mobs. There is more for the 
artist’s brush in Old Stamboul than in 
any other city. 

Lausanne and its collapsed conference 
seemed remote and unreal as I strolled 
across the bridge—having resisted the ever- 
alluring Street of Steps, back in Galata— 
brushing clothes with this varied throng 
whom American and European newspapers 
were doubtless depicting as all set for a 
bloody outbreak against foreigners. British 
officers returning from shopping trips in 
Old Stamboul bazars, and the ubiquitous 
Americans, relief workers, missionaries and 
soldiers, all seemed as heedless as the Turks 
of the historic momentousness of the day. 
Each was as intent on private affairs as the 
busy toll-takers at both ends of the bridge, 
with their long pocketless coats, who 
tax every pedestrian and vehicle. 

Modern ways are inevitably coming into 
vogue in this citadel of antiquity; though 
I noticed that both pashas and hamals 
stand and stare at the wonder of a new 
electric sign, which spells out the word 
“Electricity.” Turkish women, old and 
young, now wear their veils up and another 
illusion is gone! The tram-cars have each 
a “harem” compartment curtained off, 
but if there are only Christian women 
aboard, these seats are sometimes taken by 
men. One is beguiled by the vast economic 
consequences that will ensue when Moslem 
women take to wearing millinery and 
European gowns; polygamy will then be a 
luxury for only the very wealthy. 

Meanwhile, the nomad blood still cries 
aloud in these people. My musings upon 
the matchless sky-line of Old Stamboul with 
its domes and minarets (how hideous the 
new modern government buildings appear 
alongside of them!) were interrupted by the 
plight of a Turk driving a black sheep and 
her lamb across the bridge. While he 
dickered about the toll, the motor cars be- 
wildered the sheep; and _ toll-collectors, 
policemen, soldiers and pedestrians of all 
grades united in the task of getting the 
befuddled beast on to the bridge. Primi- 
tive pastoral problems appeal to these 
people more powerfully than politics. And 
in this essential simplicity of the East lies 
the real hope of peace, when once the in- 
triguing hand of western diplomacy is 
lifted. 
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RATIONAL 
CRIME TREATMENT 


BY CHARLES L. CHUTE 


(General Secretary of the National Probation Association) 


HE amazing progress of science in re- 

vealing the physical universe is making 
the world an increasingly reasonable place. 
During the great gathering of scientists at 
Cambridge, Mass., in December last, thrill- 
ing discoveries and unheard of advances in 
knowledge were reported at nearly every 
session. Man was shown controlling the 
physical forces of nature in proportion as he 
more fully understands them. But the 
general note of optimism was somewhat 
broken by speakers who deplored the lack 
of scientific knowledge of man himself and 
the forces of society. Said Professor Mead 
of the University of Chicago: ‘‘ What we are 
called upon to do in our social conduct is to 
pursue the same method in dealing with 
social questions that we pursue in dealing 
with scientific ones.” 

We realize clearly enough to-day that 
there are other worlds to conquer. Much 
have we to learn about our own minds; we 
must understand better, if we are to con- 
trol, the springs of human conduct; a great 
deal remains to be done to bring organiza- 
tion into our chaotic social life. Ghosts, 
witches, devils—the dark brood of igno- 
rance and fear that haunted men’s minds for 
ages—are passing; but we have still much 
to unlearn as well as to learn and in no field 
more than in that of treatment of man’s anti- 
social behavior, broadly known as crime. 


The Scientific Approach 


But the insatiable mind of man, ever 
seeking and finding new truth, is to-day as 
never before entering upon the greatest 
study of mankind. We are just beginning 
to build up a science of human behavior 
which alone will make it possible for us to 
understand the so-called criminal. In the 
advances of psychology, in the new sciences 
of psychiatry and psycho-analysis, in the 
recent studies of human behavior and in the 
increasing knowledge of the child mind, 
rather than in the older pseudo-sciences of - 


criminology and penology, lies the hope for a 
solution of our vast crime problem of to-day. 

As yet few grasp the significance of the 
scientific approach to this problem. The 
great mass of people are still hopelessly 
irrational and unscientific in their considera- 
tion of it—more so, perhaps, than in almost 
any other field of human experience. Why 
is this so? Because it is a field in which 
emotions have long ruled—primitive emo- 
tions; fear, hatred, revenge. Then, too, it is 
a field largely monopolized by that most 
conservative of all professions, the law. 
Treatment of crime has been largely ham- 
pered by rigid criminal codes, based upon 
outworn principles of equal responsibility, 
“punishment to fit the crime,” and the 
essentially unjust and discredited principle 
of the need for severe punishment to deter 
others. Through inertia, conservatism and 
the accumulated fears and prejudices of 
generations, the law has changed but little, 
although increased knowledge and social 
advances have made fundamental changes 
imperative. 


Faults of the Present System 


Eventually, if we are to solve the crime 
problem, as it has by no means yet been 
solved, we shall of necessity have to scrap 
much of our wholly unscientific criminal 
law; we shall abolish or greatly modify our 
present system of courts and do away with 
the kind of prison existing to-day. 

“This,” it may be said, “is a sweeping 
statement, based on mere hypothesis.” 
But consider these facts: In the first place, 
is it not clear to every one who studies the 
problem that our present agencies for deal- 
ing with crime have largely failed? They do 
not even result in an understanding of the 
offender; they certainly do not cure, or what 
is even more to be desired, prevent crime. 

The criminal law, as everybody knows, 
attempts to mete out punishments for each 
crime regardless of the many individual 
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variations in motives and degrees of respon- 
sibility and the greatly varying needs of the 
offender. It sets up a rigid, impractical 
scheme, based on classical ideas of crime 
deterrence. Already it is being modified 
and will some day be replaced by a system 
more just and more scientific. 

It is but natural that conservative lawyers 
with eyes on the past, ever seeking prece- 
dents, should explain, as some of them have 
attempted to do, the unquestioned failure 
of our treatment of crime as due to de- 
parture from the orthodox principles and 
methods of the past. The modern innova- 
tions: indeterminate sentence, probation, 
parole, psychiatric examinations, which are 
in reality attempts to apply some of the 
conclusions of science through the develop- 
ing study of the individual and society, are 
blamed as causing or increasing the crime 
problem. The fallacy of such a view is 
apparent to the open-minded student. 


Futility of Severe Penalties 


If any fact is well established in the world 
to-day, it is this: Severe penalties do not 
deter from crime and therefore do not pro- 
tect society. We have always had severe 
penalties and crime has increased. No coun- 
try has ever carried the theory of deterrence 
by intimidation further than supposedly 
Christian England. History records that 
there were 72,000 executions for crime in 
England during the twenty-year reign of 
Henry VIII in the sixteenth century. 
Blackstone, writing his ‘Commentaries ” in 
1765, describes 160 kinds of crime punish- 
able by death. The records of those days 
tell of mere children who were hung, trans- 
ported, or who died in prison for no worse 
crime than stealing, perhaps only to appease 
their hunger. All kinds of inhuman pun- 
ishments were imposed for trivial offenses. 

But history also shows that during these 
periods of greatest severity crime flourished 
and increased. The more hung, the more 
there were to hang. Brutality bred brutal- 
ity. A striking illustration of the failure of 
punishment to deter is contained in the 
following melancholy incident which has 
come down to us on good authority: It was 
a capital offense in the eighteenth century 
in England to pick a pocket, yet at the great 
public hangings, when scores were executed, 
pickpockets were caught plying their trade 
in the very shadow of the gallows. 

To this day English law and our own, 
which came from England, reflect the spirit 
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and ideas of those times, though a more 
humane age has required some modification. 
It is only in comparatively recent times that 
fixed prison sentences have been substi- 
tuted for the death penalty and capital pun- 
ishment relegated in most of our States, 
though by no means in all, to first-degree 
murder. Long prison terms are still com- 
monly imposed, mainly to deter others. 
Such, for instance, was the case of the boy 
K—, sixteen years old, sentenced recently 
in Queens County, New York, to not less 
than thirty years in Sing Sing prison for 
committing burglary and highway robbery. 


Has Crime Actually Increased? 


During all these centuries, crime has held 
its own and even increased. No statistical 
evidence has been presented, however, 
showing in recent years a serious increase of 
crime in this country. In fact, before the 
war, a marked decrease in prison population 
had begun. In the last few years, statistics 
compiled by the police departments of a 
number of our larger cities, like New. York, 
show some decrease in the total number of 
crimes committed and arrests made. How- 
ever, the reportorial phrase “crime wave” 
has been somewhat justified by a sporadic 
increase in the major crimes of violence, 
and in the atrocious efficiency of the perpe- 
trators. Stealing is now done wholesale, 
and there has been of late unusual disregard 
for human life, due to the reckless use of 
firearms. 

The apparent increase in spectacular 
crime to-day is due to several things. 
First, after-effects of the war: unemploy- 
ment, unsettled conditions, general lawless- 
ness, familiarity with weapons. This result 
has followed every great war. Other factors 
in the situation to-day are: The availability 
of the high-powered automobile; the unre- 
strained publicity given to successful crime 
through the moving pictures and especially 
the newspapers. But more important than 
any of these is the growing inadequacy and 
incongruity of the old system of law and 
treatment to meet modern conditions. 
There is increasing disrespect for a 
system so _ unscientific and _ ineffective. 
We must find a new way. That way 
leads to a thorough overhauling of our 
machinery of law, courts and prisons, to 
enable us to determine in every case the 
causes, both individual and social, back of 
the offense and then establish a system 
which will remove and correct these causes. 
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The Criminal Courts—Attitude of the 
Legal Profession 


The greatest blame must be attached to 
our criminal court system. It is hardly 
necessary to cite authorities to prove that 
it has worked badly, especially in the higher 
criminal courts. Eminent lawyers, like 
Secretary Hughes and Chief Justice Taft, 
have borne eloquent testimony to this fact 
as has recently the Committee on Law 
Enforcement of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately, that Committee, com- 
posed of eminent and conservative lawyers, 
themselves a part of the system, fails to 
suggest any adequate remedy. Minor im- 
provements in the criminal courts to speed 
up the rusty wheels of justice and to make 
punishment more severe and “sure” will 
never accomplish the results desired. The 
attitude of the Committee was legal and 
not scientific. Must we look to other pro- 
fessions for the remedies which will reform 
our laws and court system, the necessity of 
which is well recognized by the lawyers? 

The criminal courts, however, are now 
being modified, slowly but surely. In time 
they will be revolutionized. Courts should 
be, and in some places have to-day become, 
clinics for studying the causes of crime and 
for fitting treatment to the individual crim- 
inal. The old system and practice dies hard 
in so conservative a profession as the judi- 
ciary and the public is not yet fully awake 
to the need. 


Probation as a Scientific Method 


One remedy for a rigid and unscientific 
court system has been found and is making 
headway. This is the extension of the 
power to place offenders on probation. The 
development of this system has done more 
to modify criminal law and court procedure 
than any previous reform in a generation. 
As a method for individualizing justice and 
bringing social treatment to bear in suitable 
cases, probation is generally endorsed; but 
in no State is its administration adequate. 

Probation laws now in effect in every 
State of the Union, and to some extent in 
nearly every civilized country, give the 
court not only the power to suspend the 
sentence imposed by law but, most impor- 
tant, to prescribe instead of imprisonment 
a social treatment. Although released in 
society the probationer is under the watch- 
ful eye and personal, helpful influence of the 
probation officer. The probation officer is, 


or should be, a trained social case worker, 
skilled in following a large number of cases, 
not losing sight of any, but influencing and 
guiding each one. The probation officer is 
also the social investigator of the court, 
bringing to the judge a complete knowledge 
of the previous history, social condition, 
individual character of the accused, and 
probable causes of crime upon which evi- 
dence many courts are now largely basing 
their sentences. 

Probation is essentially scientific, based 
on a study of the facts in each case, using, 
just so far as public safety permits, the 
powerful forces of persistent kindness, self- 
help, encouragement and rewards for 
achievement, all the while maintaining strict 
disciplinary supervision to enforce the neces- 
sary conditions of the court, often very 
strict ones, for the protection of society. 


Instances from Life 


With probation every possible incentive 
is given the delinquent to succeed. No pub- 
licity is given to his offense or the fact that 
he is under supervision. His attitude, al- 
most without a single exception, is one of 
gratitude to the court for the chance given 
him to go “straight.” I have often heard 
probationers express this feeling with touch- 
ing sincerity and earnestness. More impor- 
tant, their acts show it. Usually they re- 
spond to all suggestions and directions of 
the probation officer as to employment, as- 
sociates, use of leisure time, family life and 
other matters varying with the case. 

John R— was a young man of fair educa- 
tion and many good character traits. He 
was from a good family and had a devoted 
wife. He held a position with an ex- 
press company, commanding very good 
wages. Bad company and drink got the 
better of him. He fell to the depths, lost his 
position and even went so far that his wife 
could not live with him or help him. While 
intoxicated he slept in the open, in gutters 
and under stables; he became filthy and 
vermin-ridden. It was while in this condi- 
tion that he became a felon. While he was 
with boon companions, somewhat under the 
influence of liquor as usual, a horse and car- 
riage were stolen from a farmer, driven off 
and abandoned. He was arraigned for 
grand larceny, pleaded guilty and, it being 
his first time in court, was placed on 
probation. 

An admirable probation officer was as- 
signed to the case. The officer became a 
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brother to the man. He found his task 
by no means easy. The man showed a real 
desire to get back to respectability, but his 
character was weakened by long indulgence. 
Conditions had to be very strict: No drink, 
a job, no association with former compan- 
ions, reporting to the probation officer every 
week and giving a full account of himself. 

Regular reporting, while an essential part 
of the probation system, is far less impor- 
tant than the constructive work of the 
probation officer. The officer visited the 
man frequently, got him work, kept him 
at it and finally brought about a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife. At first the man “fell” 
more than once, but gradually grew 


stronger, took courage, gave up his bad - 


habits entirely, got back his original posi- 
tion, was reconciled to his family, and after 
a period of a year and a half on probation, 
toward the close of which the supervision 
was somewhat relaxed, received his “hon- 
orable discharge”’ as a completely successful 
case. Best of all he has ‘“‘made good” ever 
since his discharge and has kept in touch 
with his friend and fogmer probation offi- 
cer. This is a true story and, far from 
being exceptional, is typical of a large per- 
centage of probation cases. 

As the probation treatment is a “testing 
out” process many inevitably fail, but not 
nearly as many as do so after the heart- 
breaking, desocializing experience of a 
prison sentence. During 1921, according 
to the carefully compiled statistics of the 
New York State Probation Commission 
(an official State department supervising 
probation work in all courts of that State), 
78.2 per cent. of the 19,452 persons of all 
ages and both sexes, who finished probation 
terms within the year, were discharged as 
successful; that is, they lived up to the con- 
ditions of probation and committed no fur- 
ther offenses. Approximately 80 per cent. 
of successes have been reported by Massa- 
chusetts authorities for several years. Indi- 
vidual after-studies made in New York 
State of all the probationers successfully dis- 
charged from probation in certain courts 
during a given period have shown over 70 
per cent. (72.1 per cent. in one study of 200 
consecutive cases) completely restored to 
good citizenship with no more offending. 
Many of them had made truly remarkable 
progress, industrially, socially and morally. 

In advocating the extension of probation 
to all courts (for it is used extensively to-day 
in only a few States) great emphasis must 
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be placed on the selection of offenders and 
the securing of enough skilled probation 
officers to supervise them thoroughly. One 
officer should not supervise more than fifty 
cases—better less. Few cities have made 
adequate provision for this work, although 
is is an undoubted economy to do so. Most 
of the failures of the system are due either 
to selecting probationers without full inves- 
tigation or the overcrowding of the officer 
so that he cannot get results. 

It should be remembered by critics of the 
system that with the skillful probation 
officer, not overworked, the community is 
well protected. The probationer must be in- 
dustrious, must keep good habits and out of 
further crime. Otherwise he is practically 
sure to be found out with speed by the 
officer, brought back to court, and given 
much more drastic treatment than he would 
have received if sentenced in the first place. 


The Court Clinic 
In recent years another agency has de- 


veloped in some of the courts, especially © 


those dealing with children. This is the 
court clinic. Its establishment followed and 
in part resulted from the introduction of the 
probation system. In the growing number 
of courts which have clinics (and all need 
them) their work is always closely associ- 
ated with the work of the probation staff— 
the clinic making the physical and mental 
diagnoses, the »robation staff making the 
social investiga ¢:.ns and frequently carrying 
out the recommendations of the clinic for 
social treatment. 

In the best-equipped courts a majority 
of cases are examined in the clinic; its re- 
port, made to the judge before final disposi- 
tion, often revealing serious mental and 
physical defects as the principal causes of 
the individual’s misconduct. Both a psy- 
chiatrist, i. e., a physician skilled in treating 
mental diseases, and a psychologist, are 
essential to the complete court clinic. 

The work of these clinics has been of un- 
told value when well conducted. They en- 
able the court to understand the offender 
and to recognize many feeble-minded, in- 
sane, epileptic or defective delinquents 
which otherwise would escape notice. From 
10 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the individuals 
brought before the average court have been 
found to be more or less mentally defective, 
or diseased, requiring in many cases to be sent 
to the special institutions for these classes, 
which are being developed in all States. 
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The advice of the clinic is also of the great- 
est value to the probation officers, enabling 
them to understand and so bet*er aid those 
placed under their care. It safeguards the 
use of probation and helps in selecting de- 
linquents who can safely be given a chance. 


Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts 


Besides the probation system and the 
court clinic, which adapt themselves to all 
courts dealing with delinquency, the move- 
ment for special socially organized courts is 
also a hopeful factor in the situation. 

First comes the Juvenile Court, which has 
been established, legally at least, in all but 
two of our States. In most of our large 
cities to-day there are successful Juvenile 
Courts. Men of the highest type of devo- 
tion to the public interest, outstanding men, 
with a keen understanding of the needs of 
delinquent and neglected childhood, are 
serving in these courts. The fundamental 
principles of the Juvenile Court—indivdiual 
study and understanding of each child, 
protection of the unfortunate one from 
publicity and contamination, social treat- 
ment through probation—have been and 
are leading the way for the application of 
the same principles to all courts. 

As yet, however, in no State have all 
delinquent children the benefit of juvenile 
court procedure. In many States children 
are still tried like adult criminals and mingle 
with them in police stations, courts and 
jails; their first contact with the State is 
anything but parental. Detention in jails, 
those breeding-places of crime, is common 
in nine-tenths of the States of this country, 
especially in rural districts, but also in 
cities. The separate court for children, with 
its special detention home, avoids this early 
introduction of the child into associations 
which cannot but harden him, developing 
instead of correcting every evil tendency. 

The newer Domestic Relations or Family 
Courts, dealing with the problems of broken 
homes and domestic quarrels, especially 
cases of desertion and non-support and in- 
cluding divorce jurisdiction in some States, 
use practically the same social procedure as 
the Juvenile Court. Even more than the 
Juvenile Court their work involves the 
adjustment of families. There must be the 
same protection from publicity and disgrace 
and continued supervision of the home 
through probation, rather than the former 
method of breaking up the home and scat- 
tering its members. These courts, well 


conducted, not only prevent untold misery 
to wives and children, but prevent crime. 


Hospitals and Reformatories as Substitutes 
for Prisons 


What, finally, shall we say of the place of 
prisons? The problem of prison reform 
cannot be considered apart from the whole 
system of crime treatment. As long as the 
courts continue to send to prisons the heter- 
ogeneous group that now go, without study 
of the individual and his needs, fixing de- 
terminate or partly determinate sentences 
which make rational treatment impossible, 
the prisons will continue to be the hopeless 
travesties upon just and scientific treatment 
of crime which they now are. 

The failure of the prison as now con- 
ducted is an age-old problem to be met, not 
by prison reform (that has always proved 
ephemeral) but by abolishing the prisons 
of to-day and in their place establishing the 
following: 

(x) A well-supervised probation system 
in each community for the treatment of 
every offender who is not a confirmed re- 
peater or so abnormal as to be a menace to 
society. A majority of the so-called crimi- 
nals in our courts are young, early offenders, 
often more sinned against than sinning, ac- 
cidental offenders, victims of environment 
or associates; they are largely reclaimable 
if taken in hand at the time of the first 
offense and then thoroughly treated. 

(2) Special hospitals where all feeble- 
minded, insane, epileptic and physically 
sick offenders shall be sent. Here their 
defects, the principal causes of their anti- 
social behavior, may be treated and if possi- 
ble cured. This will take a large number of 
so-called criminals. Studies have shown in 
many prisons and reformatories that nearly 
50 per cent. of the inmates belong to one of 
the above classes. They should not go to 
prisons but to institutions where they will 
not be stigmatized or punished, but cured 
if possible or, if incurable, kept as long as 
they are a menace to themselves or society, 
often for life. They should be kept busy 
with wholesome work and recreation and 
helped to lead as normal a life as possible. 

(3) Reformatory institutions where the 
residue, a small one and gradually decreas- 
ing as more thorough work is done with the 
first offenders, may be given closer super- 
vision than the probation plan can hope to 
give. To these institutions will go the con- 
firmed criminals to be confined until 
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“cured.” They should be kept busy, taught 
trades, made to live as normal and healthy 
lives as possible, though safely confined. 
All good influences should be brought to 
bear upon them, through keepers and 
guards selected for their ability to under- 
stand and reform men. When released 
they should be placed under strict parole. 
Society's Responsibility 

This scientific plan of crime treatment, 
whose aim is to lift up and save rather than 
to crush down and destroy, should prove 
not only more successful and more safe, but 
also more just. How prone are we to forget 
that the debt is not all on one side! Every 
delinquent child, every criminal adult, no 
matter how deliberate may seem his offend- 
ing, is to some extent at least the victim of 
bad social conditions for which society and 
all of us as members thereof are surely to 
blame. Small wonder that the boy growing 
up in the city or the country slum, sur- 
rounded by wretchedness and immorality 
from his very birth, with suitable education 
often denied, soon learns from parents, per- 
haps, or associates, the ways of evil. Well 
may we ask ourselves the question—we who 
would inflict retaliative social vengeance: 
What have we done to prevent this natural 
result? These victims, for such they often 
are—victims of themselves, it is true, but 
often victims of others and of social neglect 
—desezve help, deserve what may be per- 


haps their first real chance to live norma! 
lives. The court experience with its awak- 
ening, especially when kindness is shown, 
often affords very favorable soil in which 
new determination to succeed may grow. 
We are so far to-day from the rational 
program of crime treatment outlined that 
it will take time to attain it, but progress 
should be more rapid than at any previous 
time in history because of the growing 
scientific spirit and approach to the problem. 
Why do not we adopt such a program at 
once? Because of inertia and conservatism; 
the many selfish interests involved in the 
present system; the incompetency of many 
public officials, hampered by politics and 
the distrust in which they are held by the 
public; ignorance of the scientific gains in 
this field; persistence of the instinctive emo- 
tions of fear and hatred of the criminal and 
the primitive demand for vengeance. Last, 
and perhaps most of all, comes our “ penny- 
wise” economy—the objections of the tax- 
payer to the outlay necessary to establish 
thorough probation systems, special courts, 
and the diversified institutions required. 
This last and greatest objection will be 
overcome, however, as will the others, by 
greater public knowledge, as unquestionably 
the expenditure will prove an investment in 
manhood and womanhood bringing large 
social returns. ‘“‘The greatest enterprise in 
the world,” says Emerson, “for splendor, for 
extent, is the upbuilding of a man.” 





WOMEN AND THE PRISONS 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


WHOLESALE adoption of children 

took place recently in a Nevada town. 

Not one demand was made for a “blue- 
eyed, curly-haired little girl” or for a “good 
little boy.”’ No one asked questions about 
the parenthood of those to be adopted, 
nor how high they rated in intelligence 
tests. The personality of the children was 
submerged in their needs; and the applica- 
tion of the sole rule of ‘‘one mother, one 
child”? thereby acquired marvelous results. 
For it was no orphan asylum which the 
women were trying to put out of business 
over-night, but the State industrial school. 
The adopted children were to remain for a 
period, always under the watchful eyes of 


the foster mothers, who had promised to 
write and send gifts and, when the time 
came, to see that the children had a fair 
start in the outside world. It took a bit 
of rubbing on the lamp, to be sure, but 
Aladdin never produced any greater trans- 
formation than the change of the old-time 
prison into a community center for the 
entire district. 

Not only in Nevada, but in every State 
in the country, prisons and industrial 
schools are being given the acid test by 
women, with resultant changes in building, 
in sanitation, in employment of the prison- 
ers, and in general administration. The 
women are asking two questions: Do the 
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WOMEN 


and do they likewise train wrongdoers so 
that they become law-abiding members of 
the community? 

The real test of the prison system, they 
say, is the person who comes out and his 
ability to earn an honest living. Has the 
prison taught him anything of the funda- 
mentals of life? Has he learned the joy 
that lies in activity, the happiness that is 
inherent in honesty? Has he recognized the 
conditions of his own thinking which put 
iron bars about him? Has he found such 
an adjustment for the problems in his home 
and in his work, his relations with the rest 
of humankind, as will increase his under- 
standing to handle the other problems which 
will come to him in the future? In short, 
is the prisoner going forth with freedom of 
mind as well as freedom of body? 

These are the questions for which the 
women demand answers; and they are 
going about securing those answers in a 
sound, commonsense way, steering away 
from sentimentalism and seeking the good 
of the individual in the good of the com- 
munity. They are giving careful considera- 
tion to economics, rather than to emotion; 
and the results show the measure of the 
quality.of their thought. 


The Value of Prison Labor 


The women who are attempting this work 
to-day are following the program outlined 
years ago in England by Elizabeth Frye. 
She it was to whom the modern prison- 
reform movement owes much of its impetus, 
and the work has not yet gone beyond the 
ideas she enunciated. Take work into the 
prisons so “that the prisoners might earn 
for themselves some few of the necessities 
of life,” said Elizabeth Frye. But—and 
here she touched the crux of the present-day 
controversy—have the prisoners make arti- 
cles for other State institutions and withhold 
their product from the open market where 
its competition may injure the work of other 
free laborers. 

Human and economic arguments have 
been waged over the whole program of 
prison reform, but no one factor has been 
more stubbornly fought than this question 
of prison labor. It has engaged as com- 
batants the grafting politician preying 
upon the work of the prisoners and the 
honest representative of free labor who 
believes that prison-made goods will lower 
the wages paid to industrial workers. It 
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has engaged, as well, the men and women 
who desire to have prison conditions made 
as fair as they can be, and who think that 
no good can come of compelling a prisoner 
to sit in idleness day after day, month after 
month, year after year. 


A Woman’s Organization at Work 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which has been a leader in the present 
move for prison reform, is on record as 
opposing the contract system and every 
other system which exploits his labor to the 
detriment of the convict. The present 
work, which the women of the forty-eight 
States are now carrying on under the 
prison committee of the Federation, is in 
accordance with the following program 
adopted at the last convention of the 
organization: 

The examination of every person convicted of 
crime, physical, mental, and according to work 
record and previous experience in life; the distri- 
bution of such persons to institutions fitted to give 
them the treatment and training they require; and 
the provision for their release only w shen ready and 
able to assume the responsibilities of freedom. 

The employment of every prisoner at work for 
which he is fitted and for which he receives a fair 
wage, over and above the cost of his maintenance, 
thereby supporting himself and his dependents 
while in prison and being trained to earn an honest 
living on release. 

The development of professional standards for 
penal administrators and officers, making selection 
for such office entirely dependent upon fitness to 
train the prisoners for return to society. 


The campaign is under the direction of 
the General Federation committee on 
institutional relations, of which the chair- 
man is Miss Julia K. Jaffray, who is likewise 
secretary of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor. 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
work which the club women are carrying 
on is in Georgia, where 150 county jails 
through which 50,000 persons pass annually, 
maintained at an approximate expenditure 
of $750,000, are under the care of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. Early in 
1921 it was decided that the Department’s 
annual appropriation would not permit 
inspection of the jails by the one field agent 
who was employed. A simple and practical 
handbook of county jail standards was 
prepared, to be placed in the hands of local 
jail visiting committees in every county 
in the State and to be used as a sort of 
yardstick in measuring the institutions. 
The club women of Georgia undertook to 
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provide chairmen for the local committees; 
and in the first six months 106 committees 
were appointed in as many counties, each 
consisting of three members, a club woman 
and.two men. The work of the women 
proved so efficient that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in its last annual 
report spoke of their “hearty and effective 
codperation” and stated: ‘The Depart- 
ment is deeply indebted to the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs for its coépera- 
tion in appointing the chairmen of the 
committees and to the local woman’s clubs 
for their vital interest in improving jail 
conditions.” 

Oklahoma club women are acting as Big 
Sisters to the girls in the State industrial 
school and doing their part in readjusting 
them to conditions outside the institution. 
The Federation has given $3000 to build a 
community house for recreation and church 
service. It has helped to secure greater 
privacy for women at the county jails, and 
in every district there is a woman respon- 
sible for watching the institutions of that 
locality. 

No wonder that the superintendent of 
an industrial school, in addressing a State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said: “If 
I wanted to run a prison I couldn’t; the 
club women wouldn’t let me.” 

There are stories like these from every 
State. A member of the West Virginia 
Federation’s committee on industrial and 
social conditions has been made an inspector 
by the State Labor Board, and the club 
women of that State are also working to 
secure better food for the prisoners. Fed- 
eration women have been made managers 
on the boards of both the girls’ and boys’ 
industrial schools in Alabama and the State 
Federation is guiding the movement for a 
women’s reformatory. Texas women have 
done a remarkable piece of work for a 
State appropriation for a survey of the 
prisons, which is to serve as a basis for 
future legislation. A girls’ industrial school 
in Arizona and women’s reformatories in 
California and Vermont have been made 
possible during the last two years by the 
work of club women. 

In New York the club women have been 
coéperating on a general committee of men 
and women organized by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 
making a survey of the inmate population 
of all jails and the legal problems and 
economic questions involved in prison life, 
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working out recommendations upon the 
basis of which the legislature will be asked 
to district the State and to set up in each 
district a State-controlled workhouse to 
which will be sent prisoners now serving 
sentences in the jails of that district. 

In North Carolina, Mrs. Clarence John- 
son, former president of the State Federa- 
tion and now head of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, is taking a prominent 
part in the work of a committee of one 
hundred men and women, who are coéper- 
ating with the State University in mapping 
out a new program for institutions. 


Abolish the Small County Jail 


Especially are women concerned in the 
abolition of the county jail. The old adage 
“Clean up your jails!” is giving place to 
a new slogan, “Get rid of your jails!” 
Those survivals of medieval days—the 
institutions where witnesses, those awaiting 
trial, and those serving sentences, are 
herded together in idleness and too often 
in filth—have come in for general con- 
demnation by the women. Impetus has 
been given by two instances where pris- 
oners “lost” in jails were brought to the 
attention of the women. One of the 
prisoners was a fourteen-year-old boy ap- 
prehended when his parents were caught 
chicken-stealing, but suspected of no crime 
on his own account, who was held in the 
general jail for three months until he was 
found there by a group of women. 

The women are now studying various 
systems of State control, and are active in 
pushing legislation for centralized farms 
and State workhouses. 

Centralization of control over penal 
and eleemosynary institutions can only be 
successful in securing efficiency and econ- 
omy and in fixing responsibility when the 
right administration is guaranteed through 
the appointment of good boards of control. 
This the women are endeavoring to insure. 
The local activities for prison improvement 
are training women for such positions, and 
women’s organizations are active in backing 
the candidacy of experienced men and 
women for boards and commissions. 

So it is that the women of the nation 
are combining efficiency and humanitarian- 
ism in working for a prison system which 
shall be far-seeing, intelligent, and wise, 
to the end that the freed prisoner may go 
forth freed in truth from the qualities of 
thought which have bound him. 

















PLANS FOR RAILROAD 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


: | BY WILLIAM E. HOOPER 


HE framers of the Transportation 

Act of 1921—the Esch-Cummins bill— 
were acutely aware of thé “weak” and 
“strong” railroad problem, and they made 
a provision that if one company earned 
more than 6 per cent. on its valuation the 
excess earnings should be appropriated in 
part by the Government, to be distributed 
as a loan or otherwise to the companies 
in the same group which were unable to earn 
a fair return on the value of their property. 

The change of attitude on the part of 
the Government, which that Transporta- 
tion Act expressed, consisted (1) in a rec- 
ognition of the principle that capital in- 
vested in railroads, taken as a _ whole, 
should be permitted to earn a fair rate of 
interest; and (2) in a recognition of the 
fact that under the same rates some rail- 
road companies would earn more than a 
fair interest rate on their investment and 
others would earn less. It was, further, 
a recognition of the fact that the so-called 
“weak” roads must be kept in business; 
and it laid down the somewhat Socialistic 
doctrine that since railroads were not 
created equal the Government could take 
from the strong and give to the weak. 
Apparently there was doubt as to the 
constitutionality and the sound economics 
of this doctrine, and an attempt was made 
to attain the same end by providing for the 
consolidation, under one company, of weak 
and strong roads. 

“The commission shall as soon as prac- 
ticable prepare and adopt a plan for the 
consolidation of the railway companies 
of the continental United States into a 
limited number of systems.’ The Trans- 
portation Act goes on to explain that in 
making plans for consolidations, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall pre- 
serve competition as fully as possible and 
disturb existing routes of trade as little 
as possible. The commission is not given 
power to force consolidations but has the 
power to prevent consolidations which 
are not in accordance with its plans. 


The commission employed Prof. William 
Z. Ripley to formulate a tentative plan of 
consolidation, and he divided the railroads 
of the United States into twenty-one 
systems. For rate-making purposes the 
commission had already divided the United 
States into four sections, and Professor 
Ripley arranged the roads in systems so as 
to keep each system wholly within a rate 


group. 
Professor Ripley’s Proposed Systems 


The Ripley plan put the railroads lying 
in the trunk-line territory (eastern rate 
group) into five systems, each having a 
through line from New York to Chicago. 
Thus the Pennsylvania system would 
utilize the through line of the Pennsylvania 
and its affiliated companies; the New York 
Central system would utilize the New 
York Central through line; the Baltimore 
& Ohio-Reading system would make use of 
the Baltimore & Ohio line from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to Chicago and add to 
it the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Central of New Jersey—giving it a line 
into New York; the Erie and Lehigh 
Valley-Wabash system would use the Erie 
through line between New York and 
Chicago; and the Lackawanna-Nickel Plate 
system would combine the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western line from New York 
to Buffalo and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis line from Buffalo to Chicago. 

The grouping of the railroads for rate- 
making purposes recognizes that the roads 
in New England and the roads in the 
Michigan peninsula each has characteris- 
tics as to traffic, etc., peculiar to itself. 
Professor Ripley therefore made one rail- 
road system out of the New England roads 
and one system out of the roads in the 
Michigan peninsula. 

The roads that run between the coal 
fields of West Virginia and tidewater on the 
east and middle-western cities on the west 
have both operating and traffic conditions 
which are peculiar to themselves. These 
529 
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roads Professor Ripley combined into two 
systems—one the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the other a combination of the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian Railway. 

It will be noted that Professor Ripley 
preserved ample competition in suggesting 
five trunk-line systems, and adequate 
competition in suggesting two  soft-coal 
systems; but he made no provision for 
competition in the New England system 
or the Michigan peninsular system. 

The southeastern rate-group region roads 
were parceled out among five systems 
under the Ripley plan, two of these corre- 
sponding quite exactly with the present 
affiliation of roads. The Southern Rail- 
way system was left almost intact, and the 
Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nash- 
ville system is the same as the present 
grouping of roads under the control of 
H. H. Walters and his associates. 

The third system was a consolidation of 
various roads with the Illinois Central, 
the fourth system a consolidation of 
various roads with the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the fifth a consolidation of a few roads 
with the Florida East Coast Railway. 

The Ripley plan consolidates the roads 
west and southwest of Chicago into seven 
systems, five of which he groups together as 
a western trans-continental region and two 
as a southwestern Gulf region. 

The systems in the western transconti- 
nental region consist of consolidations 
based on (1) Union Pacific, (2) the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy-Northern Pacific, 
(3) the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul- 
Great Northern, (4) the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific-Southern Pacific, and 
(5) the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The two systems in the southwestern 
Gulf region are founded on the St. Louis 
and San Francisco and on the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Would Competition Be Preserved? 


As preservation of competition is one of 
the controlling factors which Congress 
directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to keep in mind, this is naturally 
the first test which would be applied to 
the Commission’s consolidation plan, both 
in Congress and in discussion among 
shippers. 

If a man wanted to travel from New York 
to Chicago, assuming Professor Ripley’s 
plan in operation, he would have the 
choice of five different railroads. If he 


wished to travel from New York to Bos- 
ton, he would be restricted to a single 
road. From New York to Washington, 
he would have the choice of two. 

A traveler who wanted to go from 
Washington to Atlanta, or to other points 
in the Southeast, could travel over the 
Southern Railway system or the Atlantic 
Coast Line system. 

A shipper in Pittsburgh, for either Eastern 
or Western markets, would have the 
choice of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Erie and Lehigh Valley, or the 
New York Central. 

Freight from Chicago to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and the Northwest could be 
sent over the Burlington, the St. Paul- 
Great Northern, or the Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific system, or over the 
Union Pacific-Northwestern system. Freight 
from Chicago to Omaha and Denver could 
go over the Union Pacific, the Burlington, 
the Rock Island, or the Santa Fe system. 
From Chicago to St. Louis there would 
still be the choice of the Missouri Pacific, 
the Frisco, the Union Pacific, or the Illinois 
Central system. 

From St. Louis to cities in Texas there 
would be the choice of the Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific system, the Frisco, or 
the Missouri Pacific. 

The fruit-grower of California could ship 
east, if he desired to utilize the northern 
routes, over either the St. Paul-Great 
Northern system or the Burlington. If 
he wanted to send his fruit over a more 
southerly route he would have the choice 
of the Union Pacific or the Burlington. 
If he wished to ship over the most southern 
routes he would have choice of the Santa 
Fe or the Rock Island-Southern Pacific. 

Except as to New England and the 
Michigan Peninsula, Professor Ripley’s 
plan would appear to preserve competi- 
tion, at least from the point of view of the 
average traveler or shipper. Competi- 
tion—as a railroad traffic officer under- 
stands the term—is a highly complicated 
affair into which enters a multitude of 
considerations that almost never occur to 
the traveler, and that more or less baffle 
the shipper. What the traveler or small 
shipper understands by competition is the 
ability to travel or ship by another road 
if the road he has been using fails to treat 
him to his satisfaction. 

In placing competition as of paramount 
importafice, Congress has shown a far 
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better understanding of the public mind~ 


than have the majority of railroad execu- 
tives and their mouthpieces in public dis- 
cussion. It is undoubtedly true that the 
financial success or failure of railroad con- 
solidation will depend on the skill with 
which the experts use their intimate 
knowledge of the vast complexities of the 
transportation problem. Outside of the 
few highly trained traffic experts of large 
shippers and the railroad traffic officers, 
there are few people in the country who 
have even the faintest conception of the 
intricacies involved in competition be- 
tween different markets and the part 
played by both service and rate in making 
or breaking manufacturers, wholesalers 
and jobbers. 

Granted all this, still it is nevertheless 
quite impossible for the railroad executives 
to undertake to educate the general public 
to a point where it can understand all 
the problems involved. It is not, however, 
impossible for railroad executives and rate 
experts of the shippers to work out their 
schemes and play their highly technical 
game, subject to the simple fact that the 
traveler wants to have the choice of at 
least two roads from which he can buy a 
ticket and the shipper wants to be able 
to send his goods over another road when- 
ever he becomes dissatisfied with the ser- 
vice of one. 

In leaving New England and the Michi- 
igan Peninsula without competition, Pro- 
fessor Ripley has apparently come to the 
conclusion that the larger transportation 
problems are impossible of solution for 
these territories, without an abandonment 
of the principle of preservation of local 
competition. 


Two Other Proposals 


There have been two important and 
comprehensive suggestions for systems 
formed on a fundamentally different basis 
than that of Professor Ripley. Instead of 
attempting to combine weak and strong 
roads within a rate group, these other 
suggestions combine weak and_ strong 
roads end to end, thus building up trans- 
continental systems. 

Mr. F. J. Lisman, a New York banker, 
‘suggested such a plan in some detail when 
consolidations were first being discussed 
in Congress and before the Transportation 
Act had been passed. 

Mr. T. C. Powell, vice-president of the 


Erie, has advocated such a combination 
of roads, basing his suggestions on the 
underlying principle that consolidation 
should be formulated only after a thorough 
study of the points of origin of freight and 
the points of final destination. Mr. Powell 
takes cognizance of the fact that the 
greater part of finished material, manu- 
factured articles, etc., originates in a 
comparatively small territory in the East- 
ern States and the market therefor is a 
far larger territory. On the other hand, 
the raw materials originate in various 
parts of the West and are moved to eastern 
centers. His suggestion is that a system 
be built up which shall connect points 
of origin of raw material and points of 
consumption of raw material, and points 
of origin of manufactured and _ finished 
products with points of consumption of 
these products. The logic of Mr. Powell’s 
suggestion is obvious, and it would seem 
that undue weight has been given to the 
not impossible difficulties of segregation 
of earnings and expenses to different parts 
of the same system because the system lay 
in different rate groups. This, however, 
is not the opinion of the majority of rail- 
road men. 


The Government’s War-Time Experiment 


When Mr. William G. McAdoo undertook 
to consolidate all the railroad properties 
of the United States into one national 
system much was heard, especially in 
political circles, about the great economies 
which would be effected due to the elimi- 
nation of competition, overlapping ser- 
vices, unnecessary overhead expenses, haul- 
ing traffic around Robinhood’s barn so as 
to get it away from competitors, etc. The 
waste due to Government operation under 
war and post-war conditions was so glaring 
as to overwhelm any economies of the 
nature that was discussed when Mr. 
McAdoo first became Director General 
of Railroads. The McAdoo failure to 
effect these economies is not in itself con- 
clusive. The mere fact that consolida- 
tions under Government operation and 
under abnormal conditions did not permit 
these economies to be realized is not proof 
that they could not be made possible under 
wise private ownership. 

On the other hand, American railroad 
operation has demonstrated most con- 
clusively that as you increase the size 
of the railroad organization you are likely 
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to decrease its efficiency to an extent which 
will more than offset the saving in over- 
head expenses. By far the most economi- 
cally managed and operated railroads in 
the United States to-day are some of the 
smaller roads. It is quite true that the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Great 
Northern organizations have been built 
up to a remarkable degree of efficiency and 
standardization, and that the properties 
have proved far more profitable than their 
component parts could have been if oper- 
ated separately. This is because compe- 
tition was in part eliminated and in part 
overcome through the dominance of these 
organizations over weaker competitors. 
Now it is proposed to form consolidations 
and set up systems which will be as nearly 
as possible equal in size and in power to 
compete for traffic. It would be foolish, 
therefore, to expect saving from the elimi- 
nation of competition of consolidations 
and at the same time to have as a govern- 
ing principle, for consolidation, the pres- 
ervation and practical increase of compe- 
tition. 

The fact that under Government opera- 
tion consolidation into one great system 
resulted in vast wastes was because it 
brought politics actively into the railroad- 
wage questions; and such waste as existed 
under Government consolidation is not 
inherent in consolidation itself and should 
not follow consolidation with private man- 
agement. 


Better.Service, the Real Gain 


The benefits that should accrue to the 
public from the consolidation of railroads 
inte a limited number of systems will 
result, in my opinion, from the strength- 
ening of competition and not from the 
elimination of overhead. Strengthening 
competition is not likely to result in 
lower rates, but should result in improved 
service. 

Better service without an increase in 
rates means that more effective work will 
have to be obtained from railway em- 
ployees without increases in rates of pay 
or number of employees. We have the 
history of American industry to back up 
the prediction that increased competition 
will bring about this result. Furthermore, 
the theory of the Transportation Act is 
that the consolidations of the railroads 
will be such as to put the competitors on a 
fairly equal footing. Healthy competition 


between railroads is beneficial to the public, 
whereas unhealthy competition (between 
a weak road and a stronger one) is often 
detrimental to the railroads themselves 
and in the long run to the best interests of 
the public. 

Thus, if the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
compete for passenger traffic between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, the result 
is that particularly good service is offered 
to the public. If, however, the Chicago 
Great Western attempts to compete for 
freight business between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities—notwithstanding the fact that 
it is a much longer line between these 
points than the Chicago & Northwestern, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy—there is a resultant 
economic waste which in the long run the 
public must pay for through its investors 
or its shippers and travelers. 

The idea embodied in the Transportation 
Act, as I interpret it, is that such compe- 
tition as exists between the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Chicago & North- 
western, on business between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities, is to be preserved; but 
that a road such as the Chicago Great 
Western will be consolidated with some 
other system, so that instead of trying to 
compete for business which it is not fitted 
to handle economically, it will be used in 
the interests of the system to which it 
belongs to perform such services as it can 
perform most economically. 


Objections of Railroad Men 


There would be no objection to consoli- 
dation on the part of railroad men if each 
one could be left free to make such con- 
solidations as would be most advantageous 
for his own road. The trouble is that the 
interests of the various railroad companies 
conflict. Consolidation has been going on 
ever since railroad operation began. It 
has been a process worked out under the 
laws that govern American business gen- 
erally. The company that had the greatest 
financial strength and was dominated by 
the most aggressive and far-sighted in- 
dividuality, succeeded in forming consoli- 
dations which were advantageous to it; 
and the weaker companies either had to 
join the consolidation on the terms dictated 
by the stronger or make other connections 
that were not-so desirable. 

In a final analysis, most of the objections 
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to consolidations which railroad men have 
voiced in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s hearings resolve themselves into 
a special plea against the particular treat- 
ment they are to receive either under 
Professor Ripley’s plan or under some 
alternative. One possible reason why there 
has been so little constructive suggestion 
on the part of the railroad men is because 
they are loath to show their hands at this 
stage of the game for fear that, with their 
own plans known, they will be at a dis- 
advantage with other railroad men who 
may have conflicting proposals. 

The majority of railroad executives have 
been studying for some time the question 
of consolidations, and probably a large 
number of them feel that consolidations 
in one form or another are pretty sure to 
come about within a comparatively few 
years. As witness of this feeling, there 
are the actual steps toward consolidation 
which the Van Sweringens of Cleveland 
have taken in acquiring control—either for 
themselves or for the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis—of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, the Lake Erie & Western, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley 
and other roads. The fact that the New 
York Central was willing to let the Lake 
Erie & Western go, and on the other hand 
has exchanged its own stock for that of its 
controlled line, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis is evidence of a willing- 
ness to let others form consolidations 
while perfecting the New York Central 
system. 


President Holden’s Plan 


The comprehensive plan for consolida- 
tion of western roads which Mr. Hale 
Holden, president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows that 
some railroad men are ready to do con- 
structive work looking to consolidations. 
Mr. Holden’s plan differs from that of 
Professor Ripley in its conception. Nat- 
urally and rightly, the Ripley scheme was 
based on a great number of compromises 
between views of different railroad men 
who had been consulted, and it embodies 
likewise the theories of a student. 

Mr. Holden’s plan has back of it the 
desire to hold together within one con- 
solidation the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. It is made with the knowledge 


acquired through a long series of years of 
actual railroad service. It must be studied 
with the thought always in mind that one 
factor of the situation was predetermined. 
Mr. Holden was interested primarily in 
building up the best set of consolidations 
in the West that was possible, given the 
fixed factor of a consolidation between the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Burlington. 

In the first place, Mr. Holden recognizes 
the fact that this was a combination of 
three strong roads, and to carry out the 
provisions of the Transportation Act— 
and more especially the spirit which lay 
back of it, the consolidation of the weak 
and strong roads—he took into his system 
the Chicago Great Western, the Green Bay 
& Western, and the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company. He retained the 
Colorado and Southern and added the 
Kansas City Southern. The Chicago Great 
Western is an inherently weak road, but 
the Kansas City Southern is particularly 
strong. While Mr. Holden accepted the 
principle of combination of weak and 
strong roads he chose mostly strong roads 
for his own system. Primarily his scheme 
of consolidation was put together with the 
point of view of practical railroad men 
always in mind. He did not, however, 
lose sight of the public’s definition of com- 
petition. 


Four Western Groups 


Mr. Holden’s Group No. 1 has a north- 
and-south base line which extends from 
Duluth through St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago, and south from there to St. 
Louis. He has two roads running west 
from this base line to the Pacific coast— 
one the Great Northern just south of the 
Canadian border and the other the North- 
ern Pacific. Extending west from Chicago 
and St. Louis there is a network of lines 
through Iowa and Nebraska, reaching 
Denver, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo. There 
are two roads to the Gulf, one formed by 
the Kansas City Southern combined with 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, giving an entrance to New Orleans, 
and the other formed by the Colorado 
Southern with its line from Denver to 
Fort Worth and Houston. 

Mr. Holden has here set up a system of 
30,219 miles of railroad, in which, according 
to the books of the railroad companies, 
there is an investment of $2,000,000,000. 
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The net earnings in 1922 were approxi- 
mately $71,000,000, or about 334 per cent. 
interest on the investment. 

Whereas the commission had divided the 
West among seven railroad systems, Mr. 
Holden would create only four. This 
was obviously necessary since it would 
be impossible to make six other systems 
which could compete on an equal footing 
with the Burlington system as outlined by 
Mr. Holden. Since the Burlington system 
has two lines to the coast, an outlet to the 
Gulf, and a north-and-south base, Duluth 
to St. Louis, Mr. Holden tried to provide 
something analogous for each of the other 
three systems. 

These three systems are founded on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Union Pacific. 

For Group No. 2 Mr. Holden combines 
with the Santa Fe, the Chicago & North- 
western, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
various other smaller lines, and a _ half- 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western; and he gives the system also the 
Western Pacific. The Santa Fe has its 
own line to the Gulf and its own line to the 
Pacific coast. By giving it the Western 
Pacific and a half-interest in the Denver & 
Rio Grande, it would get a second line to 
the coast. By giving it the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Santa Fe 
would get a network of lines into the grain 
producing states and a line to Duluth. 

Mr. Holden’s Group No. 3 is founded on 
the Southern Pacific, which has its own 
main line running from New Orleans along 
the Mexican border to California and ex- 
tending the length of California and to 
Portland, and also its own main line from 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City. With 
‘he Southern Pacific is combined the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the El 
Paso & Southwestern, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and a half- 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Denver & Salt Lake. 
The system extends only as far north as 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and is pre- 
dominantly a southwestern transcontinen- 
tal system as distinguished from Groups 
No. 1 and No. 2, which have networks of 
lines into the Middle West as well as to the 
Southwest. 

Group No. 4 combines the Union Pacific 
with its subsidiary, the Los Angeles & 


Salt Lake, with the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
the Wabash, the Texas & Pacific, and the 
International & Great Northern. Here 
again are two lines to the coast, the St. 
Paul and the Union Pacific. With these 
are combined lines to the southwest and a 
base line Duluth-Chicago-St. Louis. 

From the railroad man’s point of view, 
the obvious disadvantage of Group No. 4 
is that it has too many weak lines in Texas. 

From the point of view of the public, 
Mr. Holden has admirably preserved com- 
petition. At all the principal traffic cen- 


ters of the West, there are at least two 
competing systems; and with the main 
centers such as Chicago, the Twin Cities, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Portland, there are at least three and 
in most cases all four systems competing. 


Are Executives Obtainable? 


The underlying assumption in Mr. Hol- 
den’s plan for railroad consolidation, and 
in the other plans which have been dis- 
cussed, is that executives capable of man- 
aging 30,000 miles of railroad are obtain- 
able. The benefits that will accrue to the 
public and to railroad security holders will 
materialize only if the railroad systems are 
well managed. It is not an impossible task. 
The Canadian Pacific system of land-and- 
water transportation is more extensive than 
any of the proposed consolidated systems. 
The New York Central system is only a 
little smaller than Mr. Holden’s proposed 
groupings. 

Railroad consolidations will be successful 
from the point of view of the public if they 
preserve and strengthen healthy competi- 
tion. They will be successful from the 
point of view of the 2,000,000 employees 
if they tend to increase rather than de- 
crease wages. They will be successful 
from the point of view of the railroad offi- 
cers if they tend to raise the standard of 
their work to that of a profession. They 
will be successful from the point of view of 
the railroad banker if they afford an oppor- 
tunity to rectify the financial mistakes 
that were inevitable in finding the capital 
necessary to create out of the bare earth 
itself 200,000 miles of railroad. 

They will be successful from the point 
of view of the investor if they approximate 
the conditions of success required by the 
public, railroad men and railroad bankers. 
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The British Labor Crisis 


OME of the statements made in an 

article on ‘‘ The Labor Problem,” which 
appears in the Contemporary Review ¢(Len- 
don), are fairly startling. They may not 
prove sensational in England because they 
merely reveal the culmination of social and 
political tendencies that have long been in 
operation. The author of the article, Mr. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, is an experienced 
observer of British industrialism and en- 
tirely familiar with England’s social and 
economic life. He is a man who measures 
his words and has never been given to 
exaggeration. Here are four facts which 
Mr. Rowntree places in italics at the head 
of his article: 


During the last four years, over forty million working 
days have been lost yearly through strikes and lock-outs. 

For the last two years one-fifth of the labor power 
of the couniry has been running to waste: 1,400,000 
men and women are out of work: multitudes are work- 
ing short time. 

On the average, the whole of the gain in the workers’ 
standard of living which was obtained during the war 
has been lost. 

Millions of our population belong to families 
where the wages, even if the breadwinner is in full em- 
ployment, are inadequate for physicai efficiency. 


Mr. Rowntree believes that these facts 
show, in the first place, the extreme inse- 
curity from which industry suffers and the 
liability of both Capital and Labor to 
periods of unemployment which may have 
appalling results. 

Secondly, they show that industry, in- 
stead of being a great enterprise where all 
concerned are harmoniously striving to 
work for the common good, is riven by dis- 
cord, “which reduces so immeasurably the 
sum of wealth produced that millions of 
our fellow-citizens are forced to live under 
conditions which should not be tolerated.” 

In the opinion of this English manu- 
facturer our whole conception of man’s 
relation to industry needs to be changed. 
“So long as we accustom ourselves to the 
idea that industry is merely a scramble and 
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that everyone is trying to see what he can 
get out of it for himself, so long shall we 
have unrest, discord and insecurity, so 
long shall we continue to use such phrases 
as ‘Capital is on top’ or ‘Labor is on top’— 
phrases which imply a perpetual conflict. 
It is this conception of industry which we 
must change if the Labor problem is to be 
solved.” 

As to the practical changes in industrial 
conditions which are required, Mr. Rown- 
tree speaks as one who has been engaged in 
industry for more than thirty years and 
has been dealing for the greater part of 
that time with trade unions and labor 
problems. He finds that the essential 
conditions to be fulfilled are concerned 
with: wages, hours, economic security, the 
status of the worker and his share in the 
prosperity of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

Mr. Rowntree has no panacea for the 
ills of the present situation, but he is firmly 
convinced that no scheme of industry can 
be regarded as satisfactory unless the work- 
ers have a direct share in the prosperity of 
the enterprise in which they are engaged. 
He therefore believes that some plan of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership is highly 
desirable. Profit-sharing establishes a fresh 
relationship between capitalist and worker: 


The workers receive their standard wage, and 
Capital also receives its standard wage, with a pre- 
mium varying in accordance with the risk run. If 
the enterprise succeeds in earning more than will 
pay its expenses, including these two items, the 
surplus is divided among those who have con- 
tributed towards its creation, both workers and 
capitalists receiving a share. The usual argument 
against profit-sharing is to ask, ‘‘But what about 
loss-sharing?’’ In the scheme that I have outlined 
above, however, capital receives, in addition to the 
wages of secured capital, such a premium as may 
be necessary to cover its peculiar risks. This pre- 
mium is paid before any question arises of a surplus 
to be divided between Capital and Labor, and, 
therefore, by the very fact of its payment, the 
workers have contributed towards safeguarding 
the industry against loss. 
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A SCENE IN THE HARBOR OF DANZIG, THE GERMAN PORT THAT FORMS POLAND’S ONLY 
ACCESS TO THE SEA 


Danzig—A German Protest 


N the first decade of this century, Ger- 
many was already seriously threatening 
English leadership in peaceful world trade. 
This was not by any means due merely to 
private enterprise and government subsi- 
dies. Far in advance of other nations, she 
had applied the broadest methods of uni- 
versity research, combined with practical 
studies and discipline, in ‘commercial 
schools” or colleges. 

Now, stripped of ships and colonies, 
almost without money, she really lies 
hemmed in, under grim surveillance, even 
rudely elbowed on every side by hostile 
neighbors, as she perversely fancied herself 
in 1914. It heightens the tragedy of this 
helpless inaction that German utterances 
reveal to-day much of that same grasp and 
scientific world-wide breadth of view; 
though it is always distorted and embittered 
by corroding hate for almost every other 
race and nation the earth around. 

A striking example is the leading article, 
by Karl Haushofer, in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau for February. But for the mention of 
the Vistula in the title, the most watchful 
reader might long fail to see that the wide- 
circling flight of his exordium is to converge 
in the festering German grievance of a lost 
Danzig, and the Polish “Corridor.” 


The minute dissection that Europe has under- 
gone, through the incapacity for the wide outlook— 


the “lack of vision,” as the Anglo-Saxons say—of 


the ancient statesmen who pasted the Versailles 
treaty together, is nowhere more shockingly revealed 
than in the mid-European problem of the three 
great rivers. 


These, the philosophic mind should view 
as we Americans do the Mississippi, or 
the Japanese their inland and surrounding 
seas. They are the life-arteries, the natural 
highways, whose interrelations should be 
surveyed from the great continental water- 
shed between. 


Nansen has called ours a fools’ world, wherein 
millions starve, while yonder the grain is burned, 
and there, again, the machinery is lacking to fetch 
bread from inexhaustible fields, while millions make 
holiday who could be creating it; where ‘“‘idle ships 
and empty dockyards” (the Manchester Guardian’s 
phrase) bear witness to the defective organization 
of the world’s business. Among the ultimate causes 
for this mad state of things is the fettering of the 
water-ways. 

This wicked throttling of natural intercourses is 
a grievous sin even on Rhine and Danube, though as 
to both it can be conceded that upon their banks 
there dwells such deadly hatred, so many irrecon- 
cilable foemen face each other in utmost exaspera- 
tion, that those who properly should labor in unison 
will sooner perish than forget their hate. But if the 
third of the great arteries in the body of Europe, 
also, no longer does its duty, if the Vistula too 
becomes a stream flowing through a wilderness as 
when the Barbarians first entered Europe—then the 
guilt lies at one door only: Poland’s! 

And those concerned in this organism are not 
merely the peoples that dwell beside the stream, but 
quite as much the carriers of the world-trade, the 
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owners of the “idle ships and empty dockyards”’; 
and no less the Unemployed, in England and 
America. 


The writer goes on to speak with just 
national pride of the long and successful 
struggle by German capital and engineers 
to clear and control the unruly shifting main 
streams of the Vistula delta, to connect 
them by canals; and to create at Danzig the 
best harbor and most promising emporium 
of all Northern Europe. ‘The impartial 
Swede, Rudolf Kjellen,’’ is quoted, in stern 
condemnation of imperial Russia for her 
shortsighted policy of actual sabotage, to 
the grievous injury of lands on the upper 
and middle course of the stream, and as 
adding: ‘‘So, even more here than else- 
where, has experience proved that divided 
control over a river is harmful to its or- 
ganized use and to all interested therein.” 
But the happier recent history of the Scheldt 
may best illustrate that wdivided control 
may be better attained by neighborly 
agreement than by armed conquest. There 
the Dutch had long been the wrongdoers, 
and Antwerp the chief sufferer. Germany, 
for four years mistress of that city, could 
undoubtedly have unified the political con- 


trol of the Scheldt to the sea; but does 
she to-day regret that neglected oppor- 
tunity? 

The article as a whole is not on a topic of 
burning interest, certainly to our readers at 
the present moment, and its detailed state- 
ments would no doubt require comparison 
with some more calm or even neutral 
authority; but the grim peroration, with 
its thinly veiled threat of a possible union 
with Russia, is illuminating—and gravely 
disturbing to all who still hope for lasting 
peace. Poland the German writer regards, 
of course, as a mere outwork of French 
political and economic conquest: 

The great capitalistic powers may be taught by 
cruel lessons how dangerous it is to entrust their 
gold to a land against which are raging not only the 
unfettered streams from the heart of unconquered 
nature, but also nations all too thoroughly con- 
quered. Hard presses the great river-stream, but 
harder the nations who day by day see falling into 
ruin the highways of trade that have been wrested 
from them. . . . If Justice, on the promise of which 
they foolishly laid down their arms, comes not, then 
they are compelled—however unwillingly—to rear 
their children and children’s children to hate and 
revenge, until their opportunity comes: no matter 
at what cost, no matter how bloodstained and 
crime-stained the hand they must clasp, | on the 
bank of the recovered stream! 





“The Last Struggle,” from a German Viewpoint 


To the German writer, perhaps to his 
audience, this picture suggests no reality 
nearer than Louis Quatorze or Bonaparte. 

As to the present crisis the argument is far 
more effective. 


HE title indicates the tone of a brief 

but powerful appeal to the German 
people, by Peter Weber, in the Deutsche 
Rundschau for March, against submission 
to the dismemberment of the fatherland by 
the French invaders now in the Ruhr Valley. 
In his analysis of recent history, such figures 
as Bismarck and the last Wilhelm seem 
never to have existed. Nor does the writer 
wish us to remember that every revival of 
the ‘‘Roman Empire”—with its claim to 
suzerainty in Western Europe—from Karl 
the Great in 800 A. D. to the last Haps- 
burg humiliated by Napoleon in the roth 
century, has set the crown on a German 
head! Yet the plea itself is a thrilling and 
forceful one. 


France has for centuries dreamed a_baneful 
dream: that she is called to be the heir of. the 
‘‘Tmperium Romanum,” the political ruler by force 
of the old European continent, the standard-bearer 
and champion of Latin civilization. The chief 
battlefield has always been and still is the Rhineland. 
What generations had builded and created was in 
this delusion once and again torn down. Millions 
perished through violence, starvation, or oppression. 


The cultural and racial boundary line in the 
Rhineland has been fixed for centuries. Alsace, 
German for 800 years, has not rediscovered her 
“Celtic soul’ in the last four: she’s still German in 
speech and feeling. And the whole folk of the 
Rhineland has now fully awakened to its unity with 
all Germany. They are beholding the downfall of 
France’s power as a nation. That a time of terrible 
poverty and suffering lay before them, they had 
realized before Berlin perceived it. The French 
policy is aimed definitely at the physical and 
spiritual destruction of Germany. 

If the people, and especially the great industrial 
leaders, of Westphalia and the Rhine had been 
listened to, the hour and the power of German resist- 
ance would have been better foreseen. They were 
voices crying in the wilderness. Berlin and the 
German press were late in discovering the Gallic 
key-word: ‘‘The French ore must have the Ruhr 
coal!’ Now France aims at permanent possession 
of our smelting furnaces and rolling mills, which 
utterly outnumber the French ones. 

Yet more: France realizes her own lack of native 
capacity. She cannot organize and utilize the far 
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greater resources won by violence under the sanction 
of the Versailles Treaty. The determination is to 
annex the West German industry, with all its cap- 
tains and engineers. 

In 1913 France produced 5,100,000 tons of iron 
ore; in 1922, even including Lorraine, only 4,900,000. 
So, too, the production of cast steel was less last 
year than nine years ago, according to Adrian 
Dariac’s own “confidential” report to his French 
countrymen. But the lack is not, as he asserts, of 
coke, but of creative and organizing capacity—of 
brains. 

This is the Frenchman’s train of thought: 
“Before the war, stretching beyond the political 
borderlines both of Germany and of France, on 
right and left banks of the Rhine and the Maas, 
from Basel to Antwerp, there extended one mighty 
industrial expanse, closely interlinked and related in 
all its parts. Rhineland-Westphalia, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, Northern France and Belgium 
all contributed to it. The war and even more the 
peace has destroyed its unity. Germany lost almost 
wholly the ore, kept the coal and smelting furnaces. 
Now France’s policy is to reunite the whole again, 
by forcibly annexing the German territories, not 
excepting the only men capable of leading and guid- 
ing the industry itself.”’ For even Dariac confesses: 
“The total production of France before the war was 
not to be even remotely compared with the output 
of the Saar-area.”’ So there must be a conquest of 
living men, to fill the ranks of a dying people, and to 
win for it the mastery of Europe! 

There was a moment when hope seemed rational. 
It was when Stinnes made with De Lubersac the 
agreement for delivery of coal. But politics forbade 
the industrial Frenchman of the North, who saw 
that equal-handed justice was the only basis of 
solution, to make the decision. The megalomaniac 
gambler-politician and fanatic of the South has 
controlled the national policy for centuries. What 
has he to lose? The worker, the earner, is the man 
of the North. With the instinct for self-sustaining 
effort, he realizes also the true connection between 
the conditions of his own life and the industrial 
world beyond the Rhine. He is aware that the 
leadership is not for him, nor for France, but lies in 
Rhineland-Westphalia; and that his 
prosperity rests not on strife but on 
harmony with Germany. 


The writer insists that this bitter 
experience has made the folk of 
West Germany absolutely unani- 
mous. They will never endure life 
“under French tyrants’ whip.” 
There can be no Intervention, no 
parley for discussion of terms for 
compromise or submission: only 
resistance to the uttermost— 
passive, or, if need be, active. 

What lies before us if we yield, we 
know: the end of the Empire, Germany 
torn asunder, enslavement of the whole 
people. With the Rhine and Ruhr 
regions in French hands, there are twenty 
million souls too many in the remnant 
of Germany. They must starve in the 
course of the two next generations. On 
our borders east and south the land- 
hungry Slav waits for his share. Land 
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he craves, but no German people; they will be forced 
back into hungry Germany. 

We must fight for life! Can we succeed? We have 
accomplished it before, more than once, and we shall 
win through again, if we will it, if we believe in our 
own might, and neither hesitate nor shrink back. 
We are sixty million people, with the will to live. 

Perhaps the most striking—and disturb- 
ing—feature in this, as in many other Ger- 
man utterances under present conditions, is 
its apparent sincerity. Of course neither 
M. Dariac nor any other Frenchman, con- 
ceding the inferior production in 1922 com- 
pared with 1913, would ignore the terribly 
scientific and persistent destruction of 
mines, forges and foundries that went on for 
five years whenever a German army occu- 
pied French soil, and was continued even 
when the war was irretrievably lost, the 
invading hosts in full retreat, and the in- 
evitable day of retribution should have been 
in all sane German minds. But the present 
writer clearly regards this proof of French 
incompetence as unanswerable. 

Perhaps the Socialists should still be in 
some degree excepted, when the unanimity 
of the German people is emphasized. Yet 
even their frankest confessions and con- 
demnation of the economic havoc just 
mentioned, and their desire to make full 
reparation, have been constantly coupled 
with the warning that there must be no 
armed invasion, else all efforts at peace- 
ful adjustment must fail. So even less 
than in 1914 can any effective division 
in German feeling or action be counted 
upon. Only dire and absolute compulsion 
will assure their submission. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


(Poincaré gives the apple to his choice; Justice and Peace are the unsuccessful 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 
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THE HARBOR OF GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN, SHOWING THE FREE PORT IN THE CENTER 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE BUSINESS QUARTER OF THE CITY 


The Gothenburg Jubilee Exposition 


This year, beginning on May 8 and con- 
tinuing through the month of September, 
there will be held at that city, now the 
commercial metropolis of Sweden, an in- 
dustrial exposition to commemorate three 


HREE hundred years ago King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, of Sweden, founded 
the city and port of Gothenburg to serve 
as a western gateway to his kingdom and 
to encourage trade with foreign nations. 














GATEWAY TO HALL OF SPORTS, GOTHEN- 
BURG EXPOSITION 


centuries of growth and prosperity. This 
event can hardly fail to arrest the attention 
of Americans when they reflect that their 
own great port of New York has had a 
history almost exactly conterminous with 
that of the Swedish city, with which it is 
directly connected by an important steam- 
ship line. Sweden’s contribution to the 
development of our land has been important 
in more ways than one, and it is significant 
that an important section of the exposition 
will illustrate the achievements of Swedes 
in America. 

We are indebted to the World’s Markets 
(New York) for a condensed account oi 
the plans made for the exposition and a 
description of the buildings and grounds. 
It is, of course, to be expected that in a 
great fair held at the chief port of the nation 
special emphasis should be placed on 
Swedish exports. That part of the exposi- 
tion will give foreign business men an 
unusual opportunity to see what Sweden is 
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MEMORIAL HALL, VIEWED FROM ACROSS THE LILY POND 


producing which other nations need. The 
exports section, however, will by no means 
monopolize the exposition’s space. There 


will be exhibits of art and literature which 
will well repay the visitor. 
The exposition grounds, lying southeast 


from the center of the city in a region 
of gently sloping hills, cover more than 
seventy-five acres. The leading architectural 
feature of the exposition is Memorial Hall, 
a tall building with massive columns on all 
sides. This building occupies an elevated 
site, and commands a view of the city and 
river. Other important structures in the 
exposition group are a Hall of Sports, the 
Hall of Applied Arts, Machinery Hall, and 


the other buildings of the Export Expo- 
sition, and those of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural expositions, and the Exposi- 
tion of Commerce and Navigation. Swedish 
history will be vividly represented by 
architecture and relics. 

In connection with the exposition an 
international airplane exhibit will be given 
at Gothenburg from July 20 to August 12. 
This will be under the auspices of the Royal 
Swedish Aero Club. 

There will also be during the exposition 
months a great number of scientific confer- 
ences, and choral societies from many parts 
of Sweden and from America will afford the 
best of musical entertainment for the public. 














NEW STADIUM, TO BE THE SCENE THIS SUMMER OF ATHLETIC GAMES IN WHICH 
AMERICAN TEAMS WILL PARTICIPATE 
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Land Policies in French North Africa 


[* THE Paris Correspondant for March 
10, M. Jules Saurin, drawing on his 
twenty-five years’ experience and study of 
Algeria in particular, illuminates the entire 
history of this colonial experiment, in a 
region extremely fertile and rich in minerals, 
lying at the very gates of maritime France, 
and already larger than Germany, France, 
and the Low Countries combined. Algeria 
alone has exports to the value of two billion 
francs yearly, sent almost wholly to France. 
Yet not a tenth of the arable lands are as 
vet cultivated. The writer argues con- 
vincingly that this domain might easily 
double the exports and taxable wealth of 
the nation, and—even so peace-loving and 
optimistic a Frenchman must add—afford, 
in close union with the European homeland, 
‘“‘an adequate defense against the Germanic 
bloc!” 

The two agrarian policies here discussed 
are still in conflict. The one, accredited to 
Napoleon III, that of “grands seigneurs” 
or patroons, is called the plan for an “ Arab 
Kingdom.” The choicest lands in the 
especially fertile province of Constantine 
were very largely given away in great tracts 
to court favorites. One of these received a 
tract of 15,000 acres (23!5 square miles), 
now comprising three magnificent private 
domains. A group of thirty persons re- 
ceived gratis a forested stretch along the 
coast, capable of the highest intensive 
cultivation by at least 10,000 small farmers 
and their families. This tract of 400,000 
acres remains untilled, not even the heavy 
timber being cut; adding nothing to exports 
or active wealth. Apparently at least four 
million acres of choice land were thus 
wastefully withdrawn from settlement and 
active cultivation. 

This policy regarded North Africa as a 
mere equatorial colony to be exploited, 
wherein a Frenchman should be grand 
seigneur, industrial administrator, or over- 
seer, but is debarred on principle from all 
manual labor upon the soil. The natives 
were expected to become the helpless serfs 
of such idle overlords but instead they 
have largely held haughtily aloof, and have 
risen repeatedly against the Europeans. 
An army of occupation, 80,000 strong, 
makes the province a heavy burden on the 
home treasury, and a hundred thousand 
soldiers have found graves in these lands. 


The terrible “rebellion” of 1871, begun by 


a native grand seigneur, El] Mokrani, who 
tied to his horse’s tail the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honor which had been per- 
sonally presented to him by the Emperor, 
“embraced all Constantine, but its waves 
died away about Algiers,” with its network 
of highroads, villages of peasant farmers, 
and contented native laborers. Yet that 
war cost 2000 French lives, millions of 
francs—and the permanent alienation and 
bitterness of the natives. To-day, in Con- 
stantine, one of the few small farmers, 
whose son desires to become not a gen- 
darme or a road-laborer, but a land-owner 
like his forefathers, sends the youth—‘ to 
our brethren in French Canada!” 

The opposing policy still bears the name 
of the great Marshal Bougeaud, the last 
phase of whose adventurous life was as the 
true conqueror of Algeria, and victor over 
the gallant native champion Abd-el-Kader. 
Bougeaud’s pet plan was to release annually 
some 10,000 conscripted French soldiers 
from the last three years of their seven-year 
service, on condition that they become 
permanent colonial farmers. It is tragic 
irony that he undertook this plan first as 
governor of Constantine in 1836. In the 
seventh year of his successful rule over 
all Algeria (1840-7), being thwarted by 
hostile legislative action in Paris, he resigned 
his office and went home to create and guide 
a more intelligent public opinion; but he 
was carried off by the cholera in 1849. 

M. Saurin indicates that he is to-day an 
active propagandist for the program of the 
“ Bougeaud Comité,” and has in the course 
of a quarter-century personally induced 
200 French farmer families, each with at 
least 5000 to 10,000 francs capital, to seek 
their fortune across the Mediterranean. 
The plan advocated by him is a public sale 
at fixed prices on sixty annual payments. 
There should be constructed a network of 
roads into the arable lands, necessary pro- 
tection for the small new communities to 
be organized, and so forth. 

The writer forestalls the two most natural 
criticisms: viz., the opposition to be ex- 
pected from the natives, and the urgent 
need of increasing, not depleting, the 
population of France itself, which has 
actually fallen off in the last decades. As 
to the natives’ feelings: 
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A VIEW OF MODERN ALGIERS 


The young nationalist agitators, and the elder 
city bourgeois, look askant at such a policy; nothing 
could be more natural. But the rustic masses will 
be delighted with it. I never visited a proprietary 
estate, with a view to buying it out, without being 
followed by a troop of natives praying that it might 
come to pass. Most of these native peasants are 
at present khammés; a sort of serf, bound to the 
soil by debt. In such a country they can never free 
themselves. . . . When a European farmer colony 
is organized, the khammé, the moment his own 
sowing, reaping or threshing is done, comes running 
to the French farms to beg for work. He hoes the 
vines, plants trees, gets in the hay. So the progress 
of the French colony liberates all the energetic and 
laborious men: and they, the vast majority, hail 
its coming with joy 

Our own peasants, once attached to the African 
soil, become permanent soldiers, always ready to 
respond to a call which no longer costs them a sou, 
while a regular soldier costs 5000 francs a year. 
They raise their children, multiply, and assure to 
us forevermore the possession of the land. Our 
nationals draw to themselves our Latin brethren, 
Spaniards in the West, Italians and Maltese in the 
East. Mixed marriages present no difficulty, and 
the next generation of children is wholly French. 
Indeed these kindred races adapt themselves even 
more easily than we to a land and climate so like 
their own. Thus there is formed a new French 
people, deeply rooted in the soil. 


The writer adds a roseate picture of the 
native, happily learning the better ways of 
the French farmer, as he works with his 
wife and children in his own fields beside 





them, making their own farming more 
intelligent and intensive, and hopeful of 
future full equality with the Europeans. 


It is merely a question of sending to Africa 3000 
to 4000 young men annually. That is, of course, 
an infinitesimal withdrawal from our twenty 
millions of rustics. Announce it in sections where 
the birth rate is still relatively high, and you will 
soon see if these African lands will lack for appli- 
cants. If there be any deficiency, it can be easily 
supplied from the French-speaking section of Swit- 
zerland, from Belgium, or from Aosta (Piedmont). 

But this much of annual emigration from France 
itself would not weaken but strengthen us. The 
three million landowners who now have only one 
or two children, in order not to-divide their heredi- 
tary farmland, would probably furnish us 15,000 
to 20,000 more births each year, if their horizon, 
now limited to the village churchtower, were 
widened, and they could see that one of their 
children might easily find a farm which he could 
come to own entirely by the labor of his hands. 


The article is closely packed with careful 
statistics and illuminating details. 

One sage prophecy has the ring of world 
stavesmanship: 


In all Mussulman lands, the production of the 
aborigines is almost negligible beside that of 
Christians. If to-morrow Europe commits the 
grave error of handing over the three millions of 
Christians in Asia Minor to the seven millions of 
Moslems, the general productiveness of the country 
will be cut down four-fifths. 
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Relations with Russia 


HE leading editorial of the Economiste 

(Paris) for March 3rd, by M. André 
Liesse, discusses the economic side of this 
problem very fully and carefully. Though 
his conclusions are nowise novel, they offer 
a warning apparently needed just now by 
some of the writer’s compatriots, as well 
as our own. 

This question recurs periodically, and has 
now been for some time actively discussed. 
The isolation of so great a country has in- 
deed results too large to be ignored. Rus- 
sia never attained, to be sure, despite her 
notable progress, to a productive power 
commensurate with her natural resources 
and her large population. Yet she was of 
real importance in international commerce. 
Furthermore, it was long realized that the 
increasing exploitation of her natural wealth 
would develop more and more her agricul- 
tural and industrial output. 

Hence the relations of more advanced 
states with her were not merely commer- 
cial; they advanced to her immense sums 


in public loans, and many foreign enter- 
prises were privately financed in her terri- 


tory. Naturally, the vanishing of such a 
country from international relations has 
very seriously aggravated “the pathologi- 
cal condition in which the world finds _it- 
self.” 

Great Britain, which has suffered severely 
from non-employment, and is still so suf- 
fering in her textile industries, was natu- 
rally among the foremost in opening up 











“WHY DON’T YOU PAY YOUR DEBTS?” 
From the World (New York) 


communication with the Moscow dictators. 


The latter at once published eagerly and 
widely the fact that, far from being re- 
pulsed, they were actually sought after. 
But there were after all no serious commer- 
cial results. In New York much less inter- 
est had been shown than in London. 

Failing in the commercial fields, the 
Soviets have sought to open up political 
relations. -But the barren understanding 
with the Angora junta and the equally 
fruitless Rapallo treaty with Berlin are the 
only visible results they have to show. 

The discussions at Lausanne, the seizure 
of the Ruhr, and M. Herriot’s visit in 
Russia, have just now revived the commer- 
cial question. 


The English and Italian governments are still 
coquetting with the Soviet delegates. 

In any country which has a legislature and courts 
for the maintenance of justice, where governmental 
power is based on security of private property, an 
alien or a native can enter into business relations 
with his rights safeguarded, even to the eventual 
withdrawal of his investment. But the Russian 
Government has itself destroyed the right to pri- 
vate property. 


In his public and diplomatic utterances, 
Lenin himself has at times given some hints 
of a gradual return to the recognition of 
private ownership as fundamental to public 
justice, to the liberation of business, and to 
equality before the law. But Russia, ruined, 
ravaged by famine, still remains bowed 
under the yoke of the dictatorship and in the 
grip of the Terror, and M. Lenin as delegate 
to the Soviet Conventions declaims only 
the coming extension of the Revolution to 
all lands still under ‘‘Bourgeois” control 
and the confiscation of all the wealth of 
earth for the benefit of the proletariat. 

The article closes with still stronger 
words: 


It all depends on the Soviet dictators themselves. 
The only way to open up even merely commercial 
relations with Russia is to make such relations pos- 
sible and profitable, to create natural conditions of 
exchange. If the doctrinaires of communism, mad- 
dened by their mystic faith, actually believe their 
own dogma, if the laws of Nature are, to them, just 
as to certain physicists drunk with dilettanteism, 
mere creations of the imagination, then Russia will 
long continue to vegetate in her present degenerate 
condition. 

We are told that we must not ignore Russia. 
Quite so; but first we must thoroughly understand 
her. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Italy’s Present Attitude Towards France 


N the Rivista d'Italia (Rome) Giuseppe 

Bevioni, of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, contributes an article in which he 
treats of the political and economic situa- 
tion of France at the present time in a 
decidedly friendly spirit. 

He sees two chief causes for the develop- 
ment of anti-German feeling in France. In 
the first place, her progressive isolation; 
for since the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles she sees herself without any promise 
of outside help in case of need. At the time 
the Treaty was signed, the representatives 
of France believed that they were assured 
of agreements to be entered into by the 
United States and England, which would 
guarantee France against any German 
attack. But the refusal of our Congress to 
consent to any such agreement discouraged 
its acceptance by England as well—the more 
so as treaties of this type never found favor 
in British eyes. Moreover, with the passing 
of the war times which had bound the Allies 
so closely together, and with the evolution 
of new international problems in which their 
interests were often divergent, the Entente, 
though it still subsisted in name, was losing 
its vitality, and France felt that she was 
being thrown back upon her own resources, 
or upon such help as she might count on 
from the minor states of Eastern Europe 
which owed so much to her friendship. 

However, aside from this growing isola- 
tion, which was not calculated to tran- 
quilize French apprehensions, there was the 
great and growing disproportion between 
the populations of Germany and France. 
Germany continues to show many more 
births than deaths, while the best that 
France can usually attain is an equilibrium, 
and not infrequently the deaths exceed the 
births. As a result, it has been estimated 
that by 1950, in the course of a single gener- 
ation, Germany’s population will be double 
that of France. 

These have been the latent causes which 
have induced France to seize upon the Ger- 
man failure in reparations payments as a 
pretext for the occupation of the Ruhr. 
This expedition has called forth earnest 
criticism from Bonar Law and a great part 
of the English press. They have affirmed 
that instead of securing an increase in 
reparations, the result must be a decrease, 


and, indeed, this has been freely enough | 


conceded by the French themselves; but, 
as has been noted, the reparations question 
was here essentially a pretext. 

If, however, the occupation of the Ruhr 
is ineffective as to the payment of repara- 
tions it is undoubtedly effective, as long as 
it may last, in securing France against any 
serious German attack. In separating Ger- 
many by an invasion of the Rhine provinces, 
France has inflicted upon her rival a very 
serious injury in transforming it from an 
industrial into an essentially agricultural 
land. Germany, which had lost by the 
Treaty of Versailles all the iron deposits of 
Lorraine, all the coal deposits of the Saar, 
besides a third part of the coal of Upper 
Silesia, is reduced by her loss of the Ruhr 
to the level of a country like Italy, which 
must import all the metal and all the coal 
it needs. 

The writér sees a possible solution of this 
vexed problem in the observance of the 
following conditions: 

First: That England and Italy shall 
guarantee France against a Teutonic re- 
vanche by an agreement which the Treaty of 
Versailles indicated, but which has never 
been realized. If France were assured the 
possession of what the Peace Treaty gave 
her, she would no longer feel herself forced, 
by the instinct of self-preservation, to 
mutilate Germany and overthrow the 
Continental balance of power. Should 
England refuse to concur in this agreement, 
Italy alone, in the supreme interest of her 
defense and of peace, might, and in fact 
ought to offer her help to France, and this 
would suffice. 

Second: That France should imitate the 
example set her by Italy and England, and 
should make the sacrifices needed to put her 
finances in order. On the contrary, France 
is yielding to a certain lazy indifference, 
and rebels at every invitation to increase 
the national revenue by the imposition of 
new taxes. 

The real and grave peril of the French 
occupation of the Ruhr is the destruction of 
the European balance of power. By gaining 
possession of this great mining and indus- 
trial area, France is securing the hegemony 
of Europe, and Germany, for a period whose 
term we cannot yet see, becomes a negligible 
quantity. The military predominance of 
France becomes absolute. 
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Emigration 


HOOSING for his text a questionnaire 
sent out by the “Opera Bonomelli,” 
the Italian society for the aid of emigrants 
which has done such effective work in their 
behalf, Dr. Alberto Geisser, president of the 
Turin Savings Bank, discusses in La Ri- 
forma Sociale (Turin) some of the problems 
and certain aspects of Italian emigration. 
For a long time Italian economists have 
regarded the temporary or permanent ex- 
patriation of a percentage of the inhabitants 
as a necessity, on account of the great fruit- 
fulness of the Italian race, and the conse- 
quent growing density of the population, 
which has to-day reached about 350 to the 
square mile, and this in a country a great 
part of which is mountainous, and which is 
not highly favored with a naturally pro- 
ductive soil. The most important measures 
for the welfare of Italy’s emigrants, meas- 
ures which in the writer’s opinion constitute 
immediate responsibilities of the govern- 
ment, are sanitary vigilance at the port of 
embarkation and on shipboard, and the 


control of the emigration agencies and of 


passage rates. The task is a complicated 
one, but on the whole it seems to have been 
accomplished with a fair degree of success. 

The greatest Italian colony in a foreign 
land is that in Argentina, and in 1808 it 
gave a warm welcome to the project of an 
exposition at Turin to illustrate the prob- 
lems connected with Italian emigration. 
To this end a committee was organized by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
Buenos Aires, and a splendidly illustrated 
journal was especially issued, entitled “Gli 
Italiani nell’ Argentina.” The sum of 100,- 
000 lire was expended in this way. One of 
the members of the committee was a certain 
Giuseppe Guazzone, who had emigrated 
as a young man to Argentina, where, thanks 
to his indomitable energy coupled with re- 
markable foresight and favored by the 

narvelously rapid development of Argen- 

tinian agriculture, due to the newly-built 
railroads, he acquired such an immense 
tract of grain lands that he was styled the 
“Wheat King.” 

Eager to encourage Italians to come to 
Argentina in ever-growing numbers, Guaz- 
zone was able to raise there a fund of several 
million lire, and he also selected a region 
excellently adapted for agriculture. The 
ground to be purchased by the projected 


from Italy 


company was to be opened up for coloniza- 
tion, with the expectation that the Italian 
colonists would gradually buy up their 
farms. Two conditions were made by the 
Argentinian projectors, first, that the com- 
pany should select the emigrants, and, 
secondly, that the Italian Government 
should guarantee interest in the capital 
invested up to 2 per cent. per annum. How- 
ever, in spite of every effort on the part of 
the friends of the movement in Italy, the 
Parliamentary Commission for Emigration 
refused this very modest request, declaring 
that its province was to succor emigrants, 
not to favor speculators. 

The proper utilization of the foreign 
banking facilities is a most important con- 
sideration. While the great London banks 
transact their business directly through the 
American banks, and do not grudge them 
the normal profit thus realized, Italy, with 
financial transactions amounting to but the 
tenth part of those of the English banks, 
has established in New York alone a half 
dozen banking agencies of various impor- 
tance. This the Italian writer regards as a 
great mistake, and he finds that Italy can 
expect nothing from American financiers 
beyond‘a correct attitude toward this in- 
vasion of their sphere, even though it may 
have been dictated by excusable motives. 

As to the Bank of Naples, the writer 
sees in its activity the laudable motive of 
protecting the ignorant among the Southern 
Italians from falling into the hands of un- 
scrupulous compatriots. He thinks, how- 
ever, that an educated Italian worker who 
wants to deposit his savings, or who may 
perhaps be seeking for an extension of 
credit, will usually find it advantageous to 
make use of the American banks, whicli are 
able to satisfy his needs much more effec- 
tively than is possible for branches of even 
the strongest Italian banks. 

The writer makes several suggestions 
based upon his experience of many years in 
the United States. For example, he advises 
against the acquisition of extensive parcels 
of land by Italian colonists, because this is 
calculated, as a general rule, to excite the 
suspicions and alienate the sympathies of 
those who, through ignorance or prejudice, 
may see some sinister motive for such action 
on the part of the Italian immigrants— 
Argentina being an exception, apparently. 
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Bulgaria’s Peasant Dictator: Stamboulisky 





T WAS rumored the 

other day that Stam- 
boulisky, the chief of the 
Bulgarian cabinet, had 
resigned. The statement 
was contradicted, and the 
world learned that the 
cabinet had resigned, but 
Stamboulisky remains in 
the saddle. 

Jacques Chastenet 
sketches Stamboulisky for 
us with the biting line of 
a Forain in the Opinion 
(Paris) for February 23: 


A ruddy-faced, bull-necked 
person of tall, heavy build, 
with a heavy, furrowed jaw, a 
forehead protruding from a 











tangle of coarse, dark hair; 
small, dark, shiny eyes, and 
thick lips under the drooping 
mustache—Stamboulisky has a sullen air which is 
sometimes lit up by a spark of jovial energy. Phys- 
ically he is a butcher, with an intelligent eye; 
morally, he has an iron will at the beck of simple 
ideas which are sometimes vague; much sullen 
conceit, more pride; a good dose of courage; no 
more scruples than absolutely required; the art of 
flattering men’s passions and of gaining their con- 
sent; a rustic, sardonic eloquence which persuades 
and reaches the inmost fibers of his listeners—a 
Danton with less fire, Slav and peasant. 


Peasant is the word that recurs constantly 
when the master of Bulgaria is mentioned. 
It is the epithet he boasts most of, and the 
frame in which he prefers to meet foreigners 
of distinction is his farm on the outskirts 


of Sofia. There, seated under the vine and 
fig tree of his barns, Stamboulisky is really 
the worthy Danubian tiller of the soil, but 
a farmer who understands the value of 
publicity! 

As the son of a peasant, Stamboulisky 
plowed and sowed as the others do by day 
and slept at night near the herds. A rich 
marriage enabled him to carry on his ex- 
tremely elementary education, and he 
entered journalism and politics as one of the 
founders of the Land Party. The peasants 
form nine-tenths of the population in Bul- 
garia and Stamboulisky entered Parliament 
as their champion against the absolutism of 
the Czar Ferdinand. At the outbreak of 
the war, Stamboulisky was obstinately 
neutral and opposed Bulgaria’s siding with 
the Central Powers. Ferdinand put him 


PREMIER STAMBOULISKY OF BULGARIA 


into prison, where he stayed for three years 
until the Allied forces marched into Sofia 
as victors. The next year Stamboulisky 
had seized the reins of government in the 
name of and for the peasant. He does not 
consider himself responsible to the King, 
nor to Parliament, but only to the Council 
of the Land Party. 

By successive laws which the Dictator 
has practically imposed upon the intimi- 
dated Parliament, he is overthrowing the 
entire economic structure of Bulgaria for 
the benefit of the peasants; replacing the 
obligatory military service by a civil service 
compulsory for both sexes which sends the 
middle-class burgher’s daughter to repair 
the high roads; enforcing a partition of the 
land destined to enrich the small holders 
at the expense of the great proprietors 
and the lesser gentry, and imposing restric- 
tions of all kinds on commerce and industry. 

Ina word, Stamboulisky has hunted down 
capital relentlessly in the agrarian socialism 
he has forced on Bulgaria, which has been 
called the Yellow Bolshevism. 

At the same time, however, the Dictator 
signed the Treaty of Neuilly and kept it; 
smiled on France, coaxed Lloyd George 
into a good humor and flattered Tchitcherin 
into canceling the part of the war repara- 
tions incurred by Bulgavia. After bank- 
ruptcy, the Bulgarian republic needed an 
obstinate, energetic and rough-hewn chief 
and found him in Stamboulisky. 
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What One Woman Thinks of the Others— 
Mme. Lombroso on Woman’s Character 


eco drifting clouds of the thought of 
years and many books and many lands 
seen and understood intervene between to- 
day and the hours spent over Lombroso’s 
La femme criminelle. Yet two paradoxes 
stand out like cameos from the mass of ad- 
verse comment on the frail sisterhood: “A 
criminal woman is an anomaly; she is 
three-fourths man,’ and “Clothes are 
women’s weapon, her natural means of de- 
fense, so that a woman who steals to obtain 
clothes is not a thief!” 

The Latin’s chivalry revolted at the ver- 
dict required of him and the man entered 
the plea against the scientist. With subtler 
nuances Mme. Gina Lombroso pleads per- 
suasively for her sisters who are victims 
less of the law than of psychological mis- 
understandings, in her book on L’éme de la 
femme, which Robert de Traz reviews in 
L’Opinion (January 109). 

Mme. Lombroso’s principal idea is the 


fundamental psychological opposition of 


the sexes. Woman, first of all, is at sea 
about herself. For her deepest feelings are 
nearly always in direct conflict with her in- 
terests. When she attempts to follow the 
latter and gives up her instinctive réle as 
voluntary dupe of love and sacrifice, she 
denies her own nature. She can never 
flourish like man in independence and ego- 
tism, but in self-sacrifice alone. She needs 
emotion, but she always owes it to others. 
She can express her personality only in dia- 
logue. Incapable of impartiality or of 
serenity, she has to take sides. She personi- 
fies even the objects around her and endows 
them with feelings. As she only wishes to 
know individual cases, she has no curiosity 
as to the laws that rule the universe. She 
may study long and with profit, but it is 
under the influence of a man and to please 
him. 

But she possesses a purely feminine, irra- 
tional quality which is much superior to 
man’s powers of deduction—her intuition. 
Thanks to this divining rod, woman knows 
admirably how to observe, to analyze her 
own thoughts, and to remember. Slow to 
learn, she is wonderful at knowing what she 
has never learned. Any study which de- 
mands of her logical deduction or criticism 
only confuses her because it turns aside her 


mind from the use of her sovereign power of 
intuition. The woman who studies begins 
again to be intelligent only when she man- 
ages to forget either her acquired mental 
baggage or when she has learned to apply it 
concretely. 


Adam [Mme. Lombroso declares] is full of good 
will, but he is at a loss to understand Eve. The 
habit of strength has not taught him the ways of 
cunning. He confuses her virtues and her faults, 
takes her confidence in herself for vanity, her pas- 
sion for. service for tyranny, and her spontaneity 
for caprice. In courtship it is much worse, but the 
distinction is the reverse of that separating them 
in everyday life. For the male, love is an esthetic 
ecstasy, a despairing wish for joy, a prideful need— 
it is wholly irrational, while woman, who reasons 
so seldom in her other affairs, sees love only ju- 
dicially, The proof of this paradox is that she must 
always esteem the one she loves and that she exacts 
a spiritual understanding—both matters of indii- 
ference to Adam. Love seems to Eve a useful, 
permanent and grave business because she always 
associates it, consciously or not, with maternal love, 
which protects, consoles, sacrifices itself and lasts 
throughout life. 


The feminists revolt at the unhappiness so 
often resulting from the clash between the 
two ideals, but Mme. Lombroso gently 
warns them that public careers and honors 
are still greater illusions. 


Eve’s most cherished desire is not to succeed, but 
to be happy. Instead of freeing her from Adam, 
she must be bound closer to him and his authority 
over her increased. A pair must have a head re- 
sponsible for the common interest who supervises 
and supports his subordinate. Eve sometimes 
suffers from Adam’s domination, but she would suf- 
fer more from his indifference. She will pardon 
him when selfish and distrustful because she will 
persuade herself that his exactions are only another 
way of thinking of her. Solitude must be avoided 
at any price; deserted Eve languishes and dies 


M. de Traz goes further than Mme. Lom- 
broso in his rejection of the remedies pro- 
posed by the leaders of the new woman, as 
they call her! 


The human couple can only be composed of 
contrary, diverse individuals. If the woman takes 
the man’s place, he will take hers. An energetic, 
selfish woman, prone to self-indulgence, will be 
mated with a little ex-male, obstinate, tender, 
devoted, intuitive, coquettish and gossiping. We 
will come perhaps to this matriarchate, but through 
what battles and crash of teacups and slammed 
doors! May my dispossessed sex [M. de Traz 
gallantly concludes] find in their distress a painter 
of L’ame de l’homme as subtle, as keen and as sympa- 
thetic as Madame Lombroso! 
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An Hungarian Poet’s Centenary 


HE centenary of Alexander Petdéfi, the 

Hungarian poet-patriot, was celebrated 
on January 26 at the Sorbonne, and two 
young poets of the nation he loved next to 
his own read translations of his less-known 
poems to their own generation. For fifty 
years ago to Michelet, Saint-René Tail- 
landier and Francois Coppée, Petéfi had 
been the flaming torch of that Hungary of 
1848 which tried unsuccessfully to break 
awey from Austria. 

Tiere are few poets whose life and ideals 
were so intimately fused into an epic, and 
the story is told vividly . 
by P. E. G. Régnier 
in the Revue Bleue 
(February 17). 

Petéfi was born on 
December 31, 1822, ina 
peasant hut of Kiskoe- 
roes. Soon after his 
father bought a stall in 
the market-place of a 
small village of Little 
Coumania, and the poet 
passed his childhood in 
the heart of the puzsta 
—the Hungarian plain 
with its endless spaces 
green and yellow with 
the grass or white with 
snow, which made him 
a herdsman with bold 
glance and generous 
feelings and heart and 
head full of romantic 
dreams of liberty and 
love. At fifteen years 
his parents grew tired 
of his refusal to study 
anything except history and literature and 
Alexander went out with a band of strolling 
players, and began a wandering life of super, 
soldier, player and,copyist. At theend of 1843 
he fell ill at Debreceu in Transylvania and 
while recovering he copied some eighty of 
his poems, and trudged with them in his 
knapsack the 200 kilometers to Budapest 
in the dead of winter. He took them to 
Voeroesmarty, the popular poet of the day, 
who admired them and had them published 
while Petéfi got a post as editor on a review. 

Petéfi’s talent was entirely original and 
he sang in the simple language of the peas- 
ant the praise of the puzsta, the Alfoeld and 


ALEXANDER PETOFI 


its dilapidated inns, of the Danube and the 
Tisza, and the dread of brigands and hunger, 
and the glowing fire of wine and drunken 
brawls. His lyrics were soon popular and 
he became the favorite of the people in the 
street, the students, and the youth of Hun- 
gary. For two years the poet read Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, Lamartine and Béranger and 
detested everything German, and in 1846 he 
needed only two inspirations to make him a 
great romantic—a revolution and a grande 
passion. Both were forthcoming. He met 
Julie de Szendrey at a ball on the estate 
of Count Karoly and 
wooed her in verses so 
moving that he over- 
came her parents’ oppo- 
sition within a year. 
Like Verlaine he had 
never known happiness 
before and the poems 
written in the first year 
of his marriage are 
among the finest in 
Hungarian literature. 

Petdfi gave the signal 
for the March revolu- 
tion of 1848 when he 
declaimed his Talpra 
Magyar, the Hungari- 
an ‘ Marseillaise,” and 
raised thestandard of re- 
volt in Budapest. Vienra 
granted theconstitution 
to Hungary without a 
blow, and the receding 
tide left the poet alone 
with his dreams of uni- 
versal liberty and jus- 
tice. But happily for 
him Hungary was almost at once called 
upon to defend her soil from the superior 
forces of the Austrians and Russians, and 
Petéfi said farewell to his young wife and 
son and joined the forces in Transylvania 
under the Polish General Bem, who made 
him his aide-de-camp and did his best to 
save the singer of the martial ballads that 
cheered and stirred the hénveds to the un- 
equal struggle. But on July 31, 1849, Petofi 
fell at Segesvar, and finished at twenty-six 
years of age the whole gamut of experience 
his Muse had glorified for his people in love 
of nature, beauty and country—the hero 
and greatest lyric poet of Hungary. 
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The Influence of Egypt on Greek Art 


INCE the discovery of the Rosetta stone 
and its deciphering through the genius 
of Champollion, which first gave the modern 
world the clue to the life and art of ancient 
Egypt, nothing has so thrilled the imagina- 
tion as the recent unearthing by Lord 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter of the fabu- 
lous treasures in the tomb of Tutankhamen, 
briefly described in the April REvIEW OF 
Reviews. These discoveries lend peculiar 
interest to a forthcoming volume by the 
distinguished French archaeologist, M. J. 
Albert Faure, to be published immediately 
by the Librairie Stock. The theme of this 
work, which bears the title L’Egypt et les 
Pr ésocratiques, is the debt owed by the early 
art of Greece to that of Egypt. 
In La Nouvelle Revue (Paris) for February 
I, 1923, we find some interesting excerpts 
from this book, published from advance 
sheets, from which we take the following 
abstract. M. Faure begins his remarks 


with the somewhat sarcastic observation 
that when any opinion, whether intellectual, 


esthetic, or moral, has once become estab- 
lished as a tradition, it is regarded as sacri- 
legious to discuss it, no matter whether it is 
rational or irrational. It is for this reason, 
he believes, that so many eminent men have 
clung to an opinion concerning the origin of 
Greek civilization, which they would have 
seen to be false had they been less preju- 
diced. He continues: 

In virtue of this principle it has long been taught 
that Greek civilization, the mother of Occidental 
civilization, is indebted only to itself . . . and has 
been subject to almost no outside influence; there 
has been a constant chorus to the effect that in 
a corner of the earth uniquely privileged an elect 
humanity drew from the depths of its own soul all 
the marvels found in the domain of arts and of 
letters, of science and of philosophy. 

It is the object of the present study to prove that 
this idea is false, and that in the realm of philosophy 
in particular Greece must be regarded in a certain 
degree as owing tribute to Egypt. 

The author finds that three great peoples 
were pre-eminently the creators of human 
civilization and that they collaborated with 
one another. These were the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, and the Proto-Hellenes. 
Greek culture is indebted for its provenance 
to all three of those, and not least to the 
Egyptians. He says: 

Its influence was exerted first upon the Proto- 


Hellenes, whose direct heritors were the Greeks of 
Tonia and the Greeks of classic times. Successful 


excavations in Crete, in the Peloponnesus and in 
Asia Minor on the site of the ancient city or cities 
of Troy, attest the existence of a remote era two or 
three thousand years before our own when advanced 
civilizations already existed . . . which betray 
a more or less marked Oriental influence. Thus, for 
example, a number of resemblances have been 
noted between the products of Mycenzan art and 
certain specimens of decorative or industrial 
Egyptian art. The palace of Cnossos in Crete un- 
covered by Evans was probably constructed after an 
Egyptian model and in conformity with the princi- 
ples of Egyptian architecture. But this palace 
must have been built between 2500 and 1800 
years before our era, probably around 2200 or 2000 
B. C. . . . which shows that the relations between 
the Greeks, or at any rate their predecessors, and 
the Egyptians were very ancient. But there is 
more to be am about 1200 or 1300 years before 
Christ . e., during, before, and after the 
Trojan war, bol find in one or more coalitions against 
Egypt certain peoples of Asia and of Europe. . . . 
It has even been claimed that the Iliad of Homer 
was inspired by an epic composed in honor of a vic- 
tory over the Syrians by the Pharaoh Rameses IT 
Sesostris of the roth dynasty. 


Certain it is that this epic was held in high 
repute among the ancients, since we find it 
engraved in all or in part upon the walls of 
many temples, and it is not at all impossible 
that some report of it came by ways of 
commerce to the Greeks, though, perhaps, 
it is too much to conclude that it had any 
part in the creation of the Iliad. Turning 
to another aspect of the matter, however, 
there is a very close resemblance between 
a certain statue of Apollo found near 
Corinth and various Egyptian statues of the 
oldest Egyptian period known to history. 
Coming down to an epoch nearer our own 
time, M. Faure goes into more definite de- 
tail concerning the access enjoyed by the 
Greeks to the valley of the Nile: 


About 650 B. C. the Pharaoh Psammeticus I, the 
founder of the 26th dynasty, called to his aid the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Thenceforth under this king 
and his successors certain territories were conceded 
to them in the Delta of the Nile. Amasis in particu- 
lar in the 6th century B. C. was noted for his phil- 
hellenic policy . . . at this epoch Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was greatly admired in foreign lands. . . . The 
beginning of the 26th dynasty gave the signal for 
a veritable renaissance of art, literature and science 
which recall the very flower of the civilization of the 
earlier Pharaohs. Lofty moral ideas were dominant 
and inspired a series of wise civil and criminal laws 
which were unanimously admired among the an- 
cients. Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead 
containing the justification of the soul (called the 
Negative Confession) before the tribunal of Osiris, 
and which constitutes for us a résumé of Egyptian 
morality, shows us the delicacy and loftiness of that 
morality. It has been justly compared to the He- 
brew Decalogue. 
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After showing that the Greeks were thor- 
oughly at home in the valley of the Nile, 
on the friendliest terms with their Egyptian 
hosts from 650 to 525 B. C., M. Faure con- 
siders the inevitable influence upon their 
sensitive and brilliant minds made by the 
religion, science and art of this older civiliza- 
tion. Both believed in the immortality of 
the soul and represented it frequently in the 
form of a bird having a human head. The 
prototype of the Elysian fields of the Greeks 
is to be found in the Kingdom of the Dead 
ruled over by Osiris, one proof of which is 
the curious resemblance between the Greek 
and the Egyptian words denoting this 
realm. Moreover, the rivers of the Greek 
inferno were evidently modelled upon those 
in the Kingdom of Osiris, which found their 
prototype in the Nile and its channels. 

There is no doubt about the Egyptian origin of 


the Greek word Rhadamanthus; it is the precise 
equivalent of the Egyptian expression “Ra’ dans 
VAmenti.”’ (The god Ra personified the Sun and 
Amenti was one of the names of the Inferno and 
hence Egyptian.) The Greek word Charon, the 
ferryman of hell, comes from the Egyptian word 
“karo,’”’? which means bark or conductor. The 
Judgment of the Dead before the tribunal of Osiris 
and the scene of this Judgment inspired analogous 
beliefs among the Greeks; the weighing of the soul 
in particular seems to find an echo in Homer. The 
motif of the shield of Achilles was suggested by cer- 
tain Egyptian bas-reliefs. Many Greek legends appear 
to have made use of elements borrowed from Egypt, 
such as the legends of Hercules . . . and that of Atlas. 

In their travels through Egypt the Greeks had 
constantly under their eyes the scenes painted or 
engraved on the monuments . . . it was all they 
needed to inspire their imaginations—so lively, so 
rich, and so plastic. . . . Passing to more philo- 
sophic ideas we likewise find the traces of Egyptian 
influences. The conception of a superior justice 
found in Hesiod is eminently Egyptian: the Greek 
Themis is none other than the Egyptian Ma, goddess 
of justice and of truth... . 





The Origin of 


NE opens the Journal de Psychologie 


at the “Origin of Stone Carving” 
with a curious interest—so near is primi- 
tive art to our own since the Carnarvon 
discovery. 
M. G. H. Luquet reasons divertingly by 
analogy from the drawings of a small child: 


A child finds in the lines he has traced without 
artistic intention a resemblance to real objects 
either under the influence of a more or less vague 
likeness in aspect or impelled by circumstances 
which direct his interpretative fancy in one direction 
or the other. In the same way the first stone 
carvers found resemblances in the forms they had 
created without plastic intention. And as the idea 
of game was constantly present in the mind or in 
the subconsciousness of these hunters, their inter- 
pretative fancy was naturally inclined to recognize 
animals in these accidental pictures. These de- 
ductions seem to be confirmed by the earliest pre- 
historic monuments. At Gargas one of the long 
lines carved on the rock bears some resemblance 
to the head and spine of a horned quadruped. At 
Clotilde de Santa Isabel the animals are even recog- 
nizable, though all seem drawn idly as with a 
simple stroke of a sharp-pointed tool. 

Of the human body the hand was naturally the 
first member to be reproduced and next the head. 
The plastic utilization of natural accidents is espe- 
cially plain in wall pictures. In the grotto of 
Comarque (Sireuil) the body of a horse is merely 
an adaptation of the convexities of the wall scarcely 
altered by light outline strokes. The head and the 
tail are remarkably well done in low relief. In the 
Nancy grotto at Vieil-Mouly (Sireuil), the posterior 
half of the dorsal line of a carved bison is made by 
the upper contour of the vault while the contour of 
the head of the horse carved not far from the en- 


Sculptured Art 


trance to the grotto is in part natural. At Com- 
barelles a rocky projection was used to form the 
body of a reindeer which the artist finished with 
light strokes. A jutting rock shaped like a human 
nose in profile was completed by the engraving of 
the nose and the eye. At Font de Gaume a black 
horse crudely modelled is painted on a projecting 
rock which has a natural resemblance to the body 
of a quadruped. The hoofs and the tail are formed 
by stalactites. A polychromic bison is painted on 
a rocky hump that gives the contour of the back. 

It seems, then, logical to consider the voluntary 
accentuation of a resemblance perceived in natural 
accidents of the surface as one of the sources of 
sculpture. ; 

In brief [M. Luquet concludes], the first carved 
work executed by the first paleolithic artist could 
not have been suggested by imitation of a pre- 
decessor, since there were none. Auto-imitation was 
therefore responsible. That is—the intentional 
repetition by an individual of an activity he had 
already practiced himself but not intentionally, 
as of movements of the hand either alone or holding 
a tool which had produced a picture by accident. 
The question of the genesis of paleolithic art de- 
pends, then, upon the determination of the actions 
which at that time could have produced pictures 
without the intention of creating them. Then the 
imagination must recreate the stages by which the 
artist reached the goal of reproducing an animal 
hunted the day before or perceived in a clearing of 
the forest. 

Thus the amusing reproductions of daily 
life on the Nile in the reign of good King 
Tutankhamen, with their quaint, occasional 
humor, were high art compared to that of 
the artist of the bison and the deer carved 
on the Pyrenean caverns. 
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Where the Birds Have Been 


HE months of March and April have 

witnessed the most remarkable and 
picturesque of Mother Nature’s great 
shows—the annual return of the migratory 
birds from their southern wintering places 
to their northern breeding grounds. Just 
why this wonderful hegira—sometimes for 
thousands of miles—there is no one single 
scientific explanation. The two commoner 
ones have been set forth before in these 
pages. But it seems worth remarking 
again that, at any rate, the sun evidently 
has more to do with the starting impulse 
than any other one cause. Thousands of 
years of experience have taught the birds 
that they can rely upon the sun—that is, 
upon its position in the heavens. And 


when our bobolinks (in the Brazilian pam- 
pas) see it soaring high enough above the 
horizon, that is a signal for them to start 
for their beloved northern meadows. 

So it is, doubtless, with the remainder 
of the northern migratory birds, who took 
their way to the southland last autumn, 


but just whence they will return few people 
seem to know. But there are records which 
reveal all this. If one hadn’t seen an old 
human friend for several months—perhaps 
years—there isn’t much doubt as to what 
their first conversation would likely be 
about. So an effort has been made to set 
down here some known facts about the 
wanderings of the birds since they last 
leftus. Perhaps it will add a little to the sig- 
nificance of the return of the birds to know 
where they have been keeping themselves 
during all these cold and cheerless months. 

The following table is made up, chiefly, 
as to the return of the migrants to the 
regions of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and nearby States, 
where most of them will resume their family 
joys and responsibilities. So far as the 
names of the species are concerned, they 
are taken mostly from Ralph Hoffmann’s 
little book, ““A Guide to the Birds of New 
England and Eastern New York,” plus 
occasional references to Frank M. Chap- 
man’s text-book, “Birds of Eastern North 
America,” and the present writer’s per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject. 

Most of the references here made to the 
winter homes of the migratory species, 
mentioned, are taken from the monumental 
work (in eight large volumes, at present), 


by Robert Ridgway (published 1901, sqq.), 
to illustrate the collections belonging to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and deposited in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington. 

The field check list of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union contains the names 
of about 1200 species of birds as American 
species; but this list enumerates probably 
not far from 400 names of so-called “sub- 
species,” whose identity is dubious. The 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City, shows about 500 species 
of birds, supposed to be seen near that 
city, but as a matter of fact, some of them 
are seldom, or never, seen. (A very occa- 
sional, perhaps accidental, visitant can 
hardly be accounted a resident.) 

On the other hand, the subjoined list of 
species likely to be seen during March or 
April is by no means necessarily complete 
for that period; though it is hoped that, 
when the often very far-distant points 
from which the birds have come are consid- 
ered, it will not lack significance. 


FLICKER. Common winter resident. 

THRASHER (“Brown Thrush’). North Carolina, 
to south-eastern Missouri, etc., to southern 
Florida and south-centra] Texas. 

MEApow Lark. Winter resident. 

Rosin. Winter resident, and southward to southern 
Florida and along Gulf Coast to Texas. 

Hornep Lark (shore lark). Winter resident (along 
shores) 

Fox Sparrow (fox-colored sparrow). Northern 
Florida and westward to middle Texas, eastern 
base of Rocky Mts. 

WaxwInc, CEDAR. Wintering in whole of U. S., 
migrating southward to Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, 
etc., Mexico and Central America. 

GROSBEAK, CARDINAL (“Redbird’’). 
dent. 

Martin, PURPLE. 
to Venezuela and Brazil. 
and in British Islands. 

Cowsirp. Southeastern Mexico, Yucatan, etc. 
Breeding south to Georgia. 

TurusH, Hermit. Southward to Gulf states 
(Florida to Texas), Cuba, wintering northward 
(regularly) to about 39 degrees; occasionally in 
lower Hudson Valley, New York. 

PHOEBE. Chiefly within the U. S. (mostly south 
of 37), but migrating to Cuba and eastern and 
central Mexico. 

SPARROW, WHITE-THROATED. 
Florida and Texas. 

SPARROW, TREE. South in winter through North 
America and winter resident. 

Sparrow, Sonc. Common (though song-less) 
resident in winter. 

SPARROW, Ipswich. Common winter resident along 
Atlantic coast as far as Georgia. 


Winter resi- 


Southern Florida and Mexico 
Accidental in Bermudas 


South in winter to 
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SPARROW, VESPER. Gulf coast. 

SPARROW, SwAmp. Gulf coast, central Florida to 
Mexico. 

SPARROW, FIELD. Southern U.S., Florida to Texas. 

CREEPER, BRowNn. Winters throughout central and 
eastern States and as far south as central Texas 
and northern Florida. 

WarBLER, MyrTie. Southern U. S., southward 
to West Indies and Central America to Isthmus 

SPARROW, CurpPiInc. Chiefly more southern U. S., 
casually, Cuba. 

ReDpPOLL. Northern portions of U. S., in winter 
south to more northern States. 

GotpFincH. Near Gulf on shore of Mexico. - 

Wren, WinTER. North Carolina. 

WREN, CAROLINA. The Carolinas. 

CHICKADEE, HupsonrAn. Far northern form, occa- 
sionally seen about New York. 

Jay, Canapa. Northern form, sometimes comes as 
far south as Pennsylvania. 

SHRIKE, NORTHERN. Northern form. Migrates as 
far south as Virginia in winter. 

SHRIKE, LOGGERHEAD, From coast districts of the 
Carolinas, moves slowly westward. 

GROSBEAK, Pine. Northern form. Migrates as far 
south as D. C. 

Junco (“Snowbird”). ‘Northern form. Migrates 
widely, southward to Gulf, in autumn. 

FincH, PuRPLE. Gulf coast. 

CROsSBILL, AMERICAN. Northern form. Migrates 
southward to Gulf States in spring. 
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CROSSBILL, WHITE-WINGED. Northern form. Mi- 
grates southward to Southern Illinois. 

VrrEO, SouiTary. Gulf States, Mexico to Guate- 
mala. 

FLycATCHER, LEAsT. Central America and Panama. 

Fincu, Pine. Northern form. Occurs in spring 
almost anywhere in U. S. 

KINGLET, RuBy-CROWNED. Northern form. Mi- 
grates in spring from Mexico and Guatemala. 

KINGLET, GOLDEN-CROWNED. Northern form. 
North Florida and Texas. 

LouIsIANA WATER-THRUSH. 
Colombia. 

WarBteER, Pine. Florida to Texas. 

WarBLER, Patm. Southern Florida, Bahamas, 
Greater Antilles, etc. 

WoopreckEr, Harry. Northern boundary of U. S. 

WooppecKkER, Downy. Middle and northern parts 
of U.S. 

NvuTHATCH, WHITE-BELLIED. 

Warster, black and white. 
southward. 

CHICKADEE, NORTHERN Form. South to latitude 
of about New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc. 

Crow. Winter resident. 

BLACKBIRD, Rusty. Gulf coast, Florida to Texas. 

TowHee. Lower Mississippi. 

KINGFISHER. West Indies, Colombia, Guiana. 

BLuEBirRD. Gulf of Mexico and Cuba. 

SWALLow, BARN. West Indies and Northern South 
America. 


Central America and 


Georgia. 
Gulf States and 





The Animals’ 


N the March Adlantic Monthly is another 
of the remarkable “ Nyasaland Sketches” 
by Hans Cudenhove, devoted to aniimals of 
Central Africa. It is written in the author’s 
well-known vein of verisimilitude, which 
challenges the attention of the thoughtful. 
These studies stand out like correctly 
marked mile stones, in the maze of “nature 
faking” which many magazine editors evi- 
dently encourage, not having discovered 
the truth of what John Burroughs said 
long ago that “no man can invent incidents 
and traits as interesting as the reality” — 
and it should be added that his long life was 
devoted to proving it. 

In the present number of the Adélantic, 
Mr. Cudenhove is quoted as saying: 
(“Contributors’ Column,” p. 429) that 
“since 1905 I have not left the tropics. I 
have been hunting, chiefly for the pot, and 
prospecting; but the most passionate pur- 
suit of my life, is the study of the animal 
kingdom, not from a biological, but from a 
psychological point of view.” He begins 
his present discussion by the somewhat 
disconcerting statement: 


It is the deplorable tendency of the generality of 
. mankind that it comes to definite conclusions about 


Point of View 


men and things on insufficient evidence. There 
exists only one class of people in the world, which, 
as a whole, judges correctly nationalities other than 
its own—the class of common sailors of tramp cargo 
boats. The extent to which all the rest, even the 
cleverest, overrate the value of their personal 
experience, is apt to make one doubt the sanity of 
mankind in general. 


With the exception of this philosophic 
digression, Mr. Cudenhove devotes himself 
to various astonishing phases of observed 
natural history, with especial regard for 
those clever birds, the ravens, which he 
studied narrowly about his African camps. 
“Wild birds quickly learn to distinguish a 
friend,” he remarks. “It has often hap- 
pened to me that, when I arrived in some 
locality, and pitched my tent close to a few 
trees, within a couple of days after my 
arrival, sometimes one small bird, some- 
times more, arrived in the evening, imme- 
diately after sunset, and went to rest in 
the foliage for the night, and then kept up 
the habit for the whole duration of my stay, 
being confident that, so long as they slept 
near me, no animal would dare disturb 
their slumber.” 

This statement will be readily accepted 
by anyone who has lived much in the forest, 
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and has learned to know the wild animals. 
Another side, which is worth quoting, is as 
follows: 


None of the great naturalists have had much use 
for the conventional idea of ‘‘instinct” versus 
“‘reason,”’ at least as far as the vertebrata are con- 
cerned. Darwin expressed his opinion that no 
fundamental difference existed between man and 
the higher animals in respect to their intellectual 
faculties; and L H. Morgan, the historiographer of 
the American beaver, thought that the ‘“ mislead- 
ing” expression “instinct” ought altogether to be 
dropped. Mr. Cudenhove continues’ 

During my rambles on the mountain ranges in 
the vicinity of Lake Nyassa, as soon as I had finished 
pitching my tent, the pair jof ravens] ruling in that 
particular district invariably made an appearance 
and, sitting down at some distance from the camp, 
on a boulder or a stumped tree growing from the 
rocks, surveyed us critically After a time they 
flew away again, often to come back the following 
morning, on other occasions to return no more, 
having obviously been dissatisfied with our ap- 
pearance. In time I adopted the habit of propiti- 
ating these potentates by offerings adapted to their 
tastes, just as I would have done with a native 
chief, when entering within the precincts of his 
authority. ... They rewarded me for my hospitality 
from the very beginning, by chasing away from the 
vicinity of camp, with incredible energy and vio- 
lence, all, even the largest, birds of prey which 
came near it. This was an invaluable service, de- 
serving my undying gratitude, as I often kept small 
pets, which, but for the ravens’ vigilance, would of 
a certainty, sooner or later, have fallen victims to 
the large and fierce rapacious birds which abound 
all over Central Africa. 


The most curious of the mental develop- 
ments manifested by these ravens was a 
sense of sex difference, which Mr. Cuden- 
hove describes carefully. Indeed, he re- 
marks (leading up to this matter of raven 
courtesy): ‘I have no experience of a breed 


of animals in which the males do not show 
conspicuous courtesy to the females. It is 
universal, and I see no reason to disbelieve 
the gentleman who assured me that he had 
seen, in the Gaboon, a male Gorilla peel a 
pineapple and then hand the fruit to his 
consort.” 

Extraordinary attention is paid to raven 
gallantry by Mr. Cudenhove, as follows: 


I had excellent opportunity, while I stayed in 
the Chikla Range of Nyasaland, to ascertain that 
ravens make no exception to the general rule, which 
is, after all, no matter for surprise, when one comes 
to consider the high level of their intellect. Their 
chief article of diet in that locality consisted of 
fish, which was brought to me from the lake, every 
day, and as I always had it boiled it was moist, of 
course, and had, therefore, to be presented to them 
in a plate, which I put on the verandah of my house. 

There were two boarders only—Mrs. Grip and 
Mr. Nevermore. I had soon found who was who, 
from the fact that Mrs. Grip made her appearance 
on the premises much later as a rule than Mr. 
Nevermore, as she was, no doubt, reluctant to 
leave her nest in the forest, and her young, before 
the sun had ascended sufficiently to give them 
warmth, and because she left my place three or 
four times a day, with as much food in her beak 
and gullet as she could carry. She took the greatest 
pains to pack the food well, so as to avoid the risk 
of dropping something on the road... . 

Nevermore showed the most touching regard for 
Grip in that he never dreamed of touching the 
smallest piece of fish before she had fully satisfied 
herself. When they both were present when dinner 
was served, he waited patiently until she gave him 
leave to approach by stepping aside, but if the 
plate was put on the verandah before she had ar- 
rived, he flew to the top of a tree near the house, 
and there started cawing frantically and unceas- 
ingly, until she came sweeping down onto the 
verandah, with a great rush of wings, which always 
reminded me of Paolo and Francesca. 





Run of the Shad in Spring 


NE of the strangest of the migratory 
phenomena involves the “run” of the 
shad in the early spring months. Anadromous 
(or ‘‘up-running’’) fish the shad are called 
scientifically, because, during their spawn- 
ing time their instinct prompts them to 
ascend the rivers from the ocean. Their 
precise habitat therein is uncertain, but 
(in the Atlantic) probably it is in deep 
water just beyond the “continental shelf,” 
about a hundred miles off the east coast 
line. A series of curious tubes in the head 
of the fish may adapt it for living in the 
deep sea. 
At any rate, in the spring the shad rise 
to the surface of the ocean and make their 


way to the mouths of the fresh-water 
rivers. Here they linger until the tempera- 
ture of the water reaches about sixty 
degrees, when they begin their strange 
upstream journey—always against the cur- 
rent, and therefore swinging backward and 
forward with the tide. This is the famous 
“run,” which they pursue until the “does” 
(females) reach quiet water wherein they 
deposit their eggs (sometimes as many as 
100,000 per fish) to be fertilized by the 
males. In this queer zig-zag journey up the 
streams (like the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, the Hudson, the Connecticut and so 
on) the fish are set upon by various foes, 
including men who row out into the rivers 
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with long nets, by means of which they try 
to encircle the shad, and pull them to the 
shore. In order to prevent the extermina- 


‘tion of the species, Uncle Sam has long 


maintained a patrol, whose members take 
from the fishermen a certain proportion of 
their catch, and “‘strip” them of their eggs, 
which are carefully fertilized and propa- 
gated. 
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During all of this operation, usually 
lasting several months, the shad eat noth- 
ing, and their condition by the time they 
are ready to return to the ocean is such as 
to have given rise to the comparison, “as 
lean as a June shad.”” Within a few months 
the young are ready to join their parents, 
in the depths of the ocean, there to begin a 
new cycle. 





How About the Crow? 


HE common American crow is prob- 

ably best known by the evil reputation 
he has established in the cornfield, and by 
his depredations in the poultry yard, not to 
mention his attacks on wild birds. Not so 
well known, but of very great importance, 
are his distinct services in the destruction 
of harmful insects, with which the farmer 
has to contend. In fact, a “ Farmers’ 
Bulletin” (No. 1102) recently issued by the 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture makes it appear that the 
good a crow does about balances the harm 
he is known to do. “While it would be un- 
wise,” says the Bulletin, “to give absolute 
protection, and thus afford the farmer no 
recourse when the bird is doing damage, it 
would be equally unwise to adopt the policy 
of killing every crow that comes within 
gunshot. Much of the good the crow 
does can ill be spared, and the damage it 
inflicts may be materially lessened by 
measures against such birds as prove 
to be a nuisance.” This Bulletin is dis- 
tributed gratis by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The author is Mr. E. R. Kalmbach, 
Assistant Biologist of the Biological Sur- 
vey, and is based upon careful field work 
by him. A comprehensive treatise on the 
economic status of the crow is based upon 
a Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
(No. 621) by the same expert. In the pres- 
ent bulletin the author remarks that “the 
fact that there are no less than 656 different 
items in its food, gives some idea of its 
resourcefulness and its potentiality for 
good or harm,” and that “irreconcilable 
differences of opinion regarding the crow’s 
worth have often been the rule among resi- 
dents of a community, and it has been only 
recently that sufficient information has been 
assembled from most parts of the bird’s 


range to allow of a thorough study of its 
habits.” And he continues in part as fol- 
lows: 


What a bird eats or does not eat is the first ques- 
tion to be answered in an inquiry into its economic 
status. To determine with accuracy the various 
items entering into its diet nothing has been found 
more reliable than the examination of its stomach 
contents. In the case of the crow such examination 
has been made of an excellent series of 2118 stom- 
achs, collected in 40 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and several Canadian Provinces. Of these 
stomachs 1340 were of adult crows and 778 of nes- 
tlings. About 28 per cent. of the yearly food of the 
adult crow consists of animal matter. In this are 
found insects, spiders, millipedes, crustaceans, 
snails, the remains of reptiles, amphibians, wild 
birds and their eggs, poultry and their eggs, small 
mammals, and carrion. 

. Over two-thirds of the animal food, or 
about a fifth of the whole diet of the crow, is com- 
posed of insects, and these include many of the most 
destructive pests with which the farmer has to deal. 

The size and voracious appetite make these 
birds especially valuable in times of outbreak of one 
or another of the insect pests upon which they feed. 
In the stomach of a crow collected April were found 
the remains of 85 “‘ May” beetles [wrongly so-called], 
and these formed less than half the food; in another 
were 72 wireworms; and in a third were fragments 
of 123 grasshoppers . .. nestling crows, whose 
rapidly growing bodies require even greater quan- 
tities of insect food than the adults, often excel their 
parents in the good work done of insect destruction. 
One brood of 4 had consumed 418 grasshoppers, and 
another brood of 7 had made away with 585 during 
the few hours before collected. Of a total of 157 
nestling crows secured in Kansas in 1913, 151 had 
been fed on grasshoppers. Caterpillars, always a 
favorite source of food for nestling birds, were pres- 
ent in over a third of the 778 nestling crow-stomachs 
examined. 

The crow is a bird whose size, ability to survive 
under diverse environments, and almost omnivor- 
ous food habits make it capable of doing both harm 
and extensive good. The influence of the race asa 
whole for good and harm appears to be about equal. 
Local conditions, however, greatly affect economic 
conditions; for this reason hasty judgment as to its 
worth should not be rendered, lest the bird be per- 
secuted in sections where it is actually aiding the 
farmer. . . . Indiscriminate killing is not warranted. 
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News from Nature’s World 


Census of Big Mammals 


EFERENCE has been made several 
times in this REVIEW to various 
economic aspects of the wild mammals of 
North America, with especial regard to 
their actual or potential value. A recent 
number (January, 1923) of American For- 
estry has a definite consideration of this 
subject, which seems well worth quoting 
in full. ‘As a first step in determining the 
requirements of wild life in the National 
forests, an effort has been made to secure 
reliable data on the number and species of 
game animals,” says the editor of the 
magazine; and proceeds as follows: 
Estimates so far submitted on the important 
big-game species indicate that National forests 
contain nearly half a million deer of several species, 
reported as existing in 86 forests. Elk formerly 
occurred in nearly every State, but the larger num- 
ber are now confined to National forests and 
National parks in fourteen States. Of the total of 
72,000 elk reported in existence in the United 
States several years ago, a majority find range on 
the National forests some time during the year. 
The once large herds of antelope found in all 
large western States have been almost annihilated, 
but the 2400 head now existing on the National 
forests in ten States constitute the nucleus of 
future herds. <A total of 13,000 mountain sheep in 
eleven States, and 10,000 mountain goats in four 
States are reported. A few representatives of many 
other big-game species are still found in widely 
scattered sections of the National forests, while 
the fur-bearing animals under protection show a 
remarkable increase in most localities. 


“Remarkable” seems a rather strong 
word as applied even to the small fur- 
bearers population, which certainly has 
been reduced almost to a minimum except 
in the few localities wherein they have 
been rigidly protected. A few years ago, 
the woodsmen and trappers were much 
excited about the reported trapping in 
New Brunswick of a ‘fisher’ (Pennant’s 
martin), which was common there a few 
years before. 


Pelicans Who Perched 


The gawky pelican is not classified as a 
“passerine” (7. e., perching) bird by the 
systematists; and therefore ought not to 
perch. But in the usually accurate Condor 
of November-December, 1922, there is an 
interesting account, by W. E. Allen, of the 
Scripps Institution for Biological Research 
of the University of California, of a pelican 


who did perch, and “got away with it”— 
to use a slang expression. The huge 
webbed and flabby feet of the birds make 
it apparent enough why they do not perch, 
as a rule; but Mr. Allen writes: 

Three times in the past three years, I have seen 
individuals of the California Brown Pelican (Oele- 
canus Californicus) perch on the wire stretched 
just above the top of the rail of our pier. This 
wire is about one-eighth inch in diameter and it is 
stretched fairly taut, being supported at intervals 
of about ten feet by upright spikes so that its height 
above the pier rail is about four inches.... I 
noticed a brown pelican alight on the rail about 100 
feet away. ...I could see his feet distinctly 
and his toes seemed to curl around and grasp the 
wire in the same way as those of a perching bird. 
He was standing almost erect and teetering a good 
deal to find his balance. Several times the pelican 
tried to stoop to a sitting posture, but with very 
unsettling results. Once while trying to preen his 
breast feathers he almost fell over backward and 
had to flap his wings vigorously to get balanced 
again. Finally he became satisfied with the erect 
posture and remained in it for probably ten 
minutes. 

If this particular pelican could manage 
this (to him) difficult balancing operation, 
it stands to reason that another of the 
species could do likewise, and thus it be- 
comes easy to imagine this the beginning 
of a habit which may modify the future 
history of the species, with important re- 
sults upon the nature of the birds. 


The Planned Pogrom of Robert 


The bobolink, famous minstrel of the 
northern meadows, is due to return there 
about the middle of May (or a bit earlier). 
By that time he will be studying the posi- 
tion of the sun, as seen from Brazil and 
Argentina, where he winters, for it is 
probably its elevation which decides him 
when to begin his long flight to the northern 
meadows. Meanwhile, according to a New 
York newspaper, the New Jersey legisla- 
ture will have been considering ways and 
means of passing a law which will declare 
an “open season” on this beautiful and 
useful bird. In the rice-fields of the South, 
Bob undoubtedly once did much damage. 
In the meadows of his northern range it is 
equally certain that he is a vegetarian and 
insectivorous. Says a recent Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 630), of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


After the young are able to fly, the whole family 
gathers into a small flock and begins to live almost 























entirely upon vegetable food. This consists for 
the most part of- weed seeds, since in the North 
these birds do not appear to attack grain to any 
great extent. They eat a few oats, but their 
stomachs do not reveal a great quantity of this or 
any other grain. ... Formerly, when the low 
marshy shores of the Carolinas and some of the 
other more southern States were devoted to rice 
culture, the bobolinks made great havoc upon the 
sprouting rice in spring and upon the ripening grain 
on their return migration in the fall. With a 
change in the rice-raising districts, however, this 
damage is no longer done. 


This latter economic fact appears to be 
unknown to the Jersey farmers (and legis- 
lators, too), with the result that the po- 
grom of bobolinks has been planned 
pending their return ready to begin their 
meadow melodies. 


A Bird Which Lives in a Dutch Oven 


One of the real characters in bird-land, 
due to arrive in its northern breeding 
grounds about May, is the precise and 
pretty little ovenbird. ‘“Golden-crowned 
thrush” it used to be called, but we know 
now it is a true warbler, and not a member 
of the thrush family. Probably it was 
first called a “thrush” by careless people 
who noticed simply that it had a “speck- 
led” breast, but that alone doesn’t make 
a thrush, by any means. The bird has 
been wintering on the Gulf coast, and in 
the West Indies, as far south as Chiriqui 
in Central America. It is a dainty little 
bird, about six inches long, and its pecu- 
liarity is its nest—the only one of its 
kind made by a North American bird. 

The nest is very cleverly fashioned in an 
arch of dead leaves, enclosed on all sides 
except the front, near the ground, where 
a small “front door” is left open. Here 
the bird lies hidden until one has almost 
stepped upon it, when it will leave sud- 
denly, trailing its wings along the ground, 
as though one or both of them were broken. 
Even with that warning, the nest is diffi- 
cult to find, and the looker is in danger of 
stepping on it. When not disturbed, the 
bird always walks, with a mincing step, 
and much genuflection with its tail. It is 
olivish-greenish above, with the crown of 
the head marked with two lateral stripes 
of black enclosing a broader stripe of 
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brown, or tawny—whence its name, “gold- 
en-crowned.”’ Its breast is pure white, 
heavily streaked with black. It has a 
characteristic note, which is often trans- 
literated into ‘“‘teacher’”—though it will be 
noticed that the accent is on the second 
syllable. This note it repeats in a cre- 
scendo, and often blends it into its 
“flight song’”’—which it frequently sings at 
night. 


Another “Hide-out’”’ Bird 


In the open fields, early in May (or 
June), is a somewhat ‘“bob-tailed,” 
neutral-colored little sparrow of the per- 
suasion of the ovenbird—of which we have 
spoken—in that she has a passion for con- 
cealing her nest. Perhaps she isn’t quite 
as clever about building it as the oven- 
bird, nor the nest so adroitly made, but 
her various attempts to conceal it have 
been the despair of more than one good 
field naturalist. ‘Yellow-winged,” the bird 
was once described (probably by a man 
who had never seen one in the field), which 
amounts to a misnomer, for the “‘yellow” 
is quite indistinct, as a matter of fact. 
“Grasshopper” is much better because of 
the bird’s queer “‘song,”’ which amounts to 
an insect-like buzz. 

The present writer once detected one 
lurking in the brush, along a rail-fence, in 
the middle of a field, with a bug in her 
mouth, and promptly took his seat on a 
rail, to await developments. It was an 
“endurance-trial,”’ and the little mother 
was very suspicious, but in about half an 
hour she gave up trying to hide, and flew 
into the field. The watcher knew she 
wouldn’t alight directly on her nest, and 
watched her narrowly. Near where she 
dropped into the grass was a little path— 
her “front walk.” A few yards farther, 
and the pretty secret was out!—four small 
fledglings, cuddled into a small nest 
of grass, partly built over, and almost com- 
pletely hidden in the grass. One might 
easily have stepped on the birds without 
seeing them. Like most birds that build 
on the ground, this one had left hers 
limping and dragging her wings—feigning 
injury—an instinctive effort at protection. 
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Description and Travel 


The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. By Robert 
F. Griggs. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Geographic Society. 341 pp. IIL. 


The maxim, “See America First,’’ certainly 
applies to Alaska as fitly as to any part of the 
Continental United States. The scenic wonders 
to be found in that part of the world stand un- 
rivaled. Returning travelers have brought thrilling 
accounts of what is to be seen in the newly explored 
regions of Alaska. But even the readers of their 
tales were hardly prepared for the revelations made 
by the National Geographic Society’s expeditions 
to Mt. Katmai and its vicinity, conducted by Dr. 
Robert F. Griggs, and continued for five years. 
What is known as the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was brought into existence by the great 
volcanic eruption of Mt. Katmai in 1912. It is said 
that this eruption was one of the twelve greatest of 
historic times, but because of the remoteness of the 
region concerned, it attracted comparatively little 
attention. Even now, hot gases and molten material 
are pouring out through the broken surface of the 
ground over an area of fifty square miles. The 
remarkable series of photographs taken by mem- 
bers of the expeditions are reproduced in this 
fascinating volume. 


Utah—The Land of Blossoming Valleys. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: The Page 
Company. 371 pp. IIl. 

One distinct purpose Mr. James had in writing 
this book—to make known to the general public 
some of the remarkable natural features of Utah, 
its mountain scenery and its huge and curious rock 
formations. He adds chapters on bird life, the 
mines and ore deposits, modern irrigation as prac- 
ticed by the Mormons, and various phases of the 
State’s development. In his account of the origin, 
development and beliefs of the Mormon Church 
Mr. James avoids argument and tries to present 
simply ‘what Mormonism is to the Mormons.”’ 
That is to say, he gives the Mormons’ own explana- 
tions of the origin of their religion and the peculiar 
features of their belief. He lets Mormonism speak 
for itself. 


The New Palestine. 
Boston: The Page Company. 


By W. D. McCrackan. 
392 pp. Til. 


An account of what has been going on in Palestine 
since the country was taken over by the British 
Expeditionary Force by General Allenby in 1918, 
together with an exposition of some of the problems 
confronting the British administration. The author 
went to the Holy Land soon after the British 
occupation and brought out the first daily newspaper 
printed in Palestine in the English language, en- 
titled Jerusalem News. An introduction to the 
volume was written by the late Lord Bryce, who 
commends Mr. McCrackan and his book. 
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The Lone Winter. By Anne Bosworth Greene. 
The Century Company. 379 pp. 


A woman who had the pluck to spend an entire 
winter alone on an isolated Vermont hill farm, with 
a herd of Shetland ponies and a few other domestic 
animals, here gives a running narrative of her 
experiences in journal form. The story is graceful 
and readable. 


Casual Wanderingsin Ecuador. By Blair Niles. 


Century. 249 pp. Il. 


A woman’s account of what she saw in both the 
cities and wild regions of Ecuador. This book is 
published not because the author had any unusual 
adventures to relate, but simply with a view to 
giving an intelligent and sane description of the 
land and the people. It is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature of South American travel. 


The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul. By Demetra 
Vaka. Houghton Mifflin Company. 261 pp. IIl. 


A vivid portrayal of what is connoted in Turkey 
to-day by the phrase, ‘‘The New Woman.’”’ The 
author is a Greek whose education was obtained in 
Europe and New York. She is accepted by her own 
people as the leading spokeswoman for the Eastern 
woman. 


Men of the Inner Jungle. By W. F. Alder. The 
Century Company. 296 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Alder, author of ‘The Isle of Vanished 
Men,” tells in this new book of an expedition made 
by a few white men into the inner jungle of Borneo, 
where he met with war-like head hunters. The 
book contains much vivid description of native 
rites and customs. 


West and East. By Clare Sheridan. 
Liveright. 269 pp. IIl. 


The New York World sent Mrs. Sheridan to 
Europe to find out what the people, as distinguished 
from the rulers and leaders, were thinking and talk- 
ing about, what were their daily interests and how 
they were expressed. She was to give special atten- 
tion to the women and children of Europe, but 
had no specific instructions other than to write 
the truth as she should see it. Her letters from 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Bulgaria, Rumania and Rome are 
reproduced in this volume, and taken together, 
they offer a new viewpoint on the European life 
of to-day. 


Boni and 


Cruises Along By-Ways of the Pacific. By 
William Herbert Hobbs. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 162 pp. Il. 


An account of an expedition, made by Professor 
Hobbs under the auspices of the University of 
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Michigan, for the purpose of studying coral growth 
in the Pacific. Our own navy and that of Japan 
generously aided the expedition in many ways. It 
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happens that Professor Hobbs is one of the few 
American travellers who have studied and de- 
scribed the Island of Yap and its native population. 





History 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. 
Vol. II: The Modern Commonwealth (1763 to 
1919). By Ramsay Muir. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. 814 pp. 


The first volume of Professor Muir’s history, 
published in this country about a year ago, served 
as an earnest of the author’s intention to trace the 
development of the principle of self-government at 
first within the island and later expanding into a 
community of self-governing states which consti- 
tute what is now known as the British Common- 
wealth. To write such a history was a novel 
attempt, the success of which could not be judged 
from the first volume which carried the narrative 
only as far as 1763. That volume, however, was 
eagerly welcomed on this side of the Atlantic be- 
cause it was truly as much a history of America as 
of the British Empire. In the second volume, 
which recently appeared, the story is brought down 
to our own times. It includes an account of the 
controversy with England’s American colonies and 
the War of the American Revolution, the Napoleonic 
wars and the resulting re-organization and the period 
which the author terms “The Era of British Com- 
placency” in the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century. The author has a gift of vigorous ex- 


pression which holds the reader’s attention and 
enlivens a narrative which in the hands of a less 
skillful writer might easily at times become common- 
place. 


History of the United States of America. 
Henry William Elson. Macmillan. 998 pp. 


Professor Elson’s work, either in four volumes or 
in one, has now been before the public for nearly 
twenty years. It has met with very wide approval, 
and the present one-volume edition, containing an 
account of America’s part in the World War, will 
be welcomed by old readers as well as new. 


By 


History of the Far East By Huttoh Webster. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 173 pp. IIL. 


Too many of us have been content to remain 
strangely ignorant of the historic background of Far 
Eastern countries. This is a subject that has been 
only cursorily taught, if at all, in American schools. 
At last we have a compact, well-written and at- 
tractive text-book of the history of the Far East, 
which may well serve as an introduction to the more 
elaborate works listed in a bibliographical note. 
The general reader, as well as pupils in schools and 
colleges, can use such a book as this to advantage. 





Fine 


A History of Art. By H. B. Cotterill. Frederick 


A. Stokes Company. VolumeI. (Down to the Age 


of Raphael.) 442 pp. IIl. 


At the outset the author of this work disclaims 
any ambition to be classed with those writers who 
try to supply a complete list of all works of art and 
to give the name of every known artist, whether his 
works be worthy of comment or not. Mr. Cotterill 
deliberately confines himself to a limited number of 
art examples and discriminates carefully in his 
comments on these. Such a method has at least 
the marked advantage of relieving an author of 
much embarrassment in the apportionment of his 
space. There is far greater freedom to bring out 
racial and national characteristics in art history. 
It is announced that the second and concluding 
volume of this work will take up the story where the 
first volume leaves it, at the period of Raphael, and 
continue to the early Nineteenth Century. In the 
present volume there are more than 300 reproduc- 
tions of pictures, statuary and architecture, con- 
stituting a collection of no slight importance. 


Art in Industry. By Charles R. Richards. 


Macmillan. 499 pp. 
Dr. Richards is Director of Cooper Union in New 


York City and a man of many years’ experience in 
conducting schools of applied art. He has recently 
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directed an industrial art survey under the auspices 
of the National Society for Vocational Education 
and the Department of Education of the State of 
New York. The present volume is the report of 
that survey which was a codperative enterprise and 
embodies the local studies made by many individual 
observers. It gives accurate information concerning 
the present status of schools of applied art in this 
country and in Europe. In conclusion it points out 
the need of the education of the public taste in 
America, discusses the relation of the manufacturer 
to the national need, shows that we must have better 
designers than we have thus far developed and 
points out what can be done to raise the standards 
in the training of designers in our art schools. All 
in all, this is the most useful compendium of the 
subject that has yet been published. 


Vincent Van Gogh. A Biographical Study by 
Julius Meier-Graefe. Boston: The Medici So- 
ciety. VolumeI: 142 pp. Volume II: 108 pp. IIl. 


These volumes contain one hundred full-page 
reproductions of some of the most characteristic 
works of the Dutch painter, together with the 
English text of the biographical study by Julius 
Meier-Graefe (although the translator’s preface 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to how much of 
this text is Meier-Graefe’s and how much represents 
additions by the translator and his wife). 
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The Significance of the Fine Arts. Published 
under the direction of the Committee on Education 
of the American Institute of Architects. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 483 pp. IIl. 


By the publication of this volume the American 
Institute of Architects gives a fine object lesson 
in the value of codperation among the fine arts 
which can hardly fail to lead to a better public 
understanding and appreciation of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and music. The volume has a 
frankly educational purpose, and was written for 
the layman, rather than for the artist. Classical 
architecture is described by C. Howard Walker, 
the architecture of the Middle Ages by Ralph 
Adams Cram; the Renaissance by H. Van Buren 
Magonigle; and modern architecture by Paul P. 
Cret. In the section of the book devoted to the 
allied arts sculpture is treated by Lorado Taft; 
painting by Bryson Burroughs; landscape by F. L. 
Olmsted; city planning by Edward H. Bennett; 
the industrial arts, by Huger Elliott; and music 
by Thomas Whitney Surette. These brief mono- 
graphs are not so distinctly critical as informa- 
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tional. They serve to put the reader in touch with 
the new work as well as with the approved master- 
pieces in the several fields covered. 


Villas of Florence and Tuscany. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 411 pp. IIL. 


This book contains illustrations and text descrip- 
tions of many Tuscan villas which have probably 
never been seen even by those American travelers 
who are fairly familiar with that part of Italy. Mr. 
Eberlein went far beyond the beaten track of the 
tourist in his search for examples of Tuscan villa 
architecture, nor was he bound by conventional 
limitations in his choice of subjects. A small villa 
meant as much to him as a large one, provided it 
was characteristic, and many of the most interesting 
descriptions in his book are of buildings which we 
should regard as of rather small dimensions. Some 
of these descriptions are most suggestive and the 
accompanying photographs (300), nearly all of 
which were made by the author himself, are unsur- 
passed in beauty and composition. 





Other Timely Volumes 


By W.S. Vos- 
With pic- 


Racing in America—1866-1921. 
burgh. The Jockey Club. 249 pages. 
tures and diagrams. 


The Jockey Club, since its organization in 1894, 
has done a great work in bringing order and high 
standards into racing in America. For nearly all that 
time its Chairman has been Mr. August Belmont, 
who has, for nearly a full half century, been breed- 
ing thoroughbred horses and helping to keep the 
sport of racing from the dangers and taints which 
are always ready to spoil it unless there are strong 
and clean hands in charge. The Jockey Club has 
now published a truly magnificent volume dealing 
with racing in America since the close of the Civil 
War. The text is by Mr. W. S. Vosburgh, closely 
identified with racing over nearly forty years, gen- 
erally in an official capacity, and who for many 
years has had the extremely responsible position of 
Official Handicapper of the Jockey Club. After 
describing the various tracks and organizations, 
Mr. Vosburgh plunges, chronologically, into ac- 
counts of the celebrated race-horses since 1866, giv- 
ing a wealth of personal reminiscence and anecdotes 
and expert analyses that could, probably, come from 
no other living man. The many portraits of famous 
thoroughbred horses are entirely worthy, so far as 
the mechanical perfection of their reproduction is 
concerned, of such a sumptuous and dignified vol- 
ume, and it is regrettable indeed that in America the 
art of photographing horses “in hand”’ has not pro- 
duced character portraits of these Kings of the 


Turf, which would have been appropriate to such a 
beautiful book. Such character portraits as Rouch 
and others make in England simply do not exist in 
America, and the volume before us took the only 
resource—the best photographs available, re- 
touched and painted. 


The Complete Airman. By G. C. Bailey. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 269 pp. II. 


This is an English work which outlines the 
mechanical and physical theory of flight, manufac- 
turing details which enter into the construction of 
the plane, the actual design of the different types 
and the respective parts, the art of starting and 
running the engine and all the instruments required 
in flight, as well as general instructions for practical 
work in the air. 


World Metric Standardization: an Urgent 
Issue. Compiled by Aubrey Drury. World Me- 
tric Standardization Council. 524 pp. Iil. 


Members of the World Metric Standardization 
Council have compiled this volume of testimony 
in behalf of the world-wide adoption of the metric 
units of weights and measures. Besides discussing 
the advantages and the probable cost of metric 
standardization, the compilers have obtained the 
names of a great number of individuals, business 
firms and public institutions favorable to the adop- 
tion of the metric system. 





